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LORD  BISHOP  of  ELT. 


MY  LORD, 


five  years  ago  an  important  ftation 


in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  awaited  your 
Lordfhip’s  difpofal,  you  were  pleafed  to  offer 
it  to  me.  The  circumftances,  under  which 
this  offer  was  made,  demand  a  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  I  had  never  feen  your  Lord- 
fhip  :  I  polfeffed  no  connexion  which  could 
poffibly  recommend  me  to  your  favour  :  I 
was  known  to  you,  only  by  my  endeavours, 
in  common  with  many  others,  to  difcharge 
my  duty  as  a  tutor  in  the  Univerfity  ;  and 
by  fome  very  imperfedt,  but  certainly  well 
intended,  and,  as  you  thought,  ufeful  publi¬ 
cations  fmce.  In  an  age  by  no  means  want¬ 
ing  in  examples  of  honourable  patronage,  al¬ 
though  this  deferve  not  to  be  mentioned,  in 
refpedt  of  the  objedt  of  yourLordlhip’s  choice, 


it 


IV 


it  is  inferior  to  none,  in  the  purity  and  difin- 
tereftednefs  of  the  motives  which  fuggefted  it. 

How  the  following  work  may  be  received, 
i  pretend  not  to  foretel.  My  firfl:  prayer 
concerning  it  is,  that  it  may  do  good  to  any : 
my  fecond  hope,  that  it  may  aflift,  what  it 
hath  always  been  my  earneft  wifli  to  pro¬ 
mote,  the  religious  part  of  an  academical 
education.  If  in  this  latter  view  it  might 
feem  in  any  degree  to  excufe  your  Lordfliip’s 
judgment  of  its  author,  I  lhall  be  gratified  by 
the  reflexion,  that,  to  a  kindnefs  flowing 
from  public  principles,  I  have  made  the  beft 
public  return  in  my  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  every  event,  I 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  here  afforded  me, 
of  teftifying  the  fenfe  I  entertain  of  your 
Lordfliip’s  conduft,  and  of  a  notice  which  I 
regard,  as  the  mod  flattering  diftinftion  of 
my  life. 

J 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

With  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  refpedl. 
Your  Lordlhip’s  faithful, 

and  mod  obliged  fervant, 

W.  PALEY. 

&  Q 
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Preparatory  Coitfiderations. 

I 

-L  DEEM  it  unneceflary  to  prove  that  mankind  flood 
in  need  of  a  revelation,  becaufe  I  have  met  with  no  feri- 
ous  perfon  who  thinks  that  even  under  the  Chriflian  reve¬ 
lation  we  have  too  much  light,  or  any  affurance  which  is 
fuperfluous.  I  defire  moreover  that  in  judging  of  Chrif- 
tianity  it  may  be  remembered,  that  the  queflion  lies  between 
this  religion  and  none  ;  for  if  the  Chriflian  religion  be  not 
credible,  no  one,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  will  fupport 
the  pretenfions  of  any  other. 

Suppofe  then  the  world  we  live  in  to  have  had  a  Cre¬ 
ator ;  fuppofe  it  to  appear,  from  the  predominant  aim  and 
tendency  of  the  provilions  and  contrivances  obfervable  in 
the  univerfe,  that  the  Deity,  when  he  formed  it,  confulted 
for  the  happinefs  of  his  fenfitive  creation  ;  fuppofe  the 
dilpontion  which  dictated  this  council  to  continue  ;  fup¬ 
pofe  a  part  of  the  creation  to  have  received  faculties  from 
their  Maker,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  rendering  a 
moral  obedience  to  his  will,  and  of  voluntarily  purfuing 
any  end  for  which  he  has  defigned  them ;  fuppofe  the 
Creator  to  intend  for  thefe  his  rational  and  accountable 
agents  a  fecond  date  of  exiflence,  in  which  their  fituation 
will  be  regulated  by  their  behaviour  in  the  firfl  date,  b\r 
which  fuppofition  (and  by  no  other)  the  obje&ion  to  the 
divine  government  in  not  putting  a  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the  inconfidency  of  this  confu- 
on  with  the  care  and  benevolence  difcoverable  in  the  works 
ot  the  Deity,  is  done  away  ;  fuppofe  it  to  be  of  the  utmod 
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importance  to  the  fubjedts  of  this  clifpenfation  to  know 
what  is  intended  for  them,  that  is,  fuppofe  the  knowledge 
of  it  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  the  fpe- 
cics,  a  purpofe  which  fo  many  provifions  of  nature  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  :  Suppofc,  neverthelefs,  almoSt  the 
whole  race,  either  by  the  imperfe<5tion  of  their  faculties, 
the  misfortune  of  their  fituation,  or  by  the  lofs  of  fome 
prior  revelation,  to  want  this  knowledge,  and  not  to  be 
likely  without  the  aid  of  a  new  revelation  to  attain  it ;  un¬ 
der  thefe  circumShmces  is  it  improbable  that  a  revelation 
fliould  be  made  ?  Is  it  incredible  that  God  Should  inter¬ 
pole  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ?  Suppofe  him  to  deiign  for  man¬ 
kind  a  future  (late,  is  it  unlikely  that  he  ftiould  acquaint 
them  with  it  ? 

Now  in  what  way  can  a  revelation  be  made  but  by  mir¬ 
acles  ?  In  none  which  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Confe- 
quently,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  probable  or  not  very  im¬ 
probable  that  a  revelation  ftiould  be  communicated  to  man¬ 
kind  at  all,  in  the  fame  degree  is  it  probable  or^not  very 
improbable  that  miracles  ftiould  be  wrought.  Therefore 
when  miracles  are-  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
promulgating  of  a  revelation  manifestly  wanted,  and,  it 
true,  of  ineftimable  value,  the  improbability  which  arifes 
from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  things  related,  is  not 
greater  than  the  original  improbability  that  fuch  a  revela¬ 
tion  fliould  be  imparted  by  God. 

I  wifli  it  however  to  be  .correctly  understood,  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  argument  is  alleged.  We 
do  not  aSiume  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  the  existence 
of  a  future  State,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles. 
That  reality  always  muSt  be  proved  by  evidence.  V  e 
aftert  only  that  in  miracles  adduced  in  iupport  of  revela¬ 
tion,  there  is  not  any  fuch  antecedent  improbability  as  no 
testimony  can  furmount.  And,  for  the  purpofe  of  main¬ 
taining  this  aSTertion,  we  contend,  that  the  incredibility  ol 
miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  ol  a 
meSTaae  from  God,  conveying  intelligence  of  a  future  t ate 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  teaching  mankind  how 
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1-0  prepare  themfelves  for  that  (Late,  is  not  in  itfelf  greater 
than  the  event,  call  it  either  probable  or  improbable,  of 
the  two  following  propofiticns  being  true,  namely,  firfl, 
that  a  future  (late  of  exiftence  fhould  be  defined  by 
God  for  his  human  creation,  and  fecondly,  that,  being 
fo  deflined,  he  fhould  acquaint  them  with  it.  It  is  not 
neceffary  for  our  purpofe  that  thefe  propofitions  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  proof,  or  even  that  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
light  of  nature,  they  can  be  made  out  to  be  probable. 
It  is  enough  that  we  are  able  to  fay  concerning  them,  that 
they  are  not  fo  violently  improbable,  fo  contradictory  to 
what  v/e  already  believe  of  the  divine  power  and*  char¬ 
acter,  that  either  the  propofitions  themfelves,  or  faCts 
ffriCtly  connected  with  the  propofitions,  (and  therefore  no 
farther  improbable  than  they  are  improbable)  ought  to  be 
rejected  at  firfl  fight,  and  to  be  rejected  by  whatever 
firength  or  complication  of  evidence  they  be  attefled. 

This  is  the  prejudication  we  would  refill.  For  to  this 
length  does  a  modern  objection  to  miracles  go,  viz.  that 
no  human  teffimony  can  in  any  cafe  render  them  credi¬ 
ble.  I  think  the  reflection  above  Bated,  that,  if  there  be 
a  revelation,  there  muff  be  miracles  3.  and  that,  under  the 
circnmftances  in  which  the  human  fpecies  are  placed,  a 
revelation  is  not  improbable,  or  not  improbable  in  any 
great  degree,  to  be  a  fair  anfwer  to  the  whole  objec¬ 
tion. 


But  fince  it  is  an  objection  which  Bands  in  the  very 
threfhold  of  our  argument,  and,  if  admitted,  is  a  bar  to 
every  proof,  and  to  all  future  reafoning  upon  the  fub'eCt, 
it  may  be  neceffary,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  examine 
the  principle  upon  which  it  profeffes  to  be  founded  :  which 
principle  is  concifely  this,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  a  miracle  fhould  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience 
that  teffimony  fhould  be  falfe. 

Now  there  appears  a  fmall  ambiguity  in  the  term  “  ex¬ 
perience, and  in  the  phrafes  “  contrary  to  experience,” 
or  “  contradi Cling  experience,”  which  it  may  be  nec- 
dfary  to  remove  in  the  firff  place.  Strictly  fpeaking, 

the 
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the  nan  ative  of  a  facft  is  then  only  contrary  to  experi¬ 
ence,  when  the  faeft  is  related  to  have  exifled  at  a  time 
and  place,  at  which  time  and  place  we  being  prefent, 
did  pot  perceive  it  to  exift  ;  as  if  it  fhould  be  averted,, 
that  in  a  particular  room,  and  at  a  particular  hour  of  a 
certain  day,  a  man  was  railed  from  the  dead,  in  which 
room,  and  at  the  time  fpecified,  we  being  prefent.and  look¬ 
ing  on,  perceived  no  fuch  event  to  have  taken  place.  Here 
the  affertion  is  contrary  to  experience  properly  lo  called  j 
and  this  is  a  contrariety  which  no  evidence  can  furmount. 
It  matters  nothing,  whether  the  fa<ft  be  of  a  miraculous 
nature  or  not.  But  although  this  be  the  experience,  and 
the  contrariety,  which  Archbp.  Tillotfon  alleged  in 
the  quotation  with  which  Mr.  Hume  opens  his  effay,  it  is 
certainly  not  that  experience,  nor  that  contrariety,  which 
Mr.  Hume  himfelf  intended  to  objeft.  And,  Ihort  of 
this,  I  know  no  intelligible  fignifeation  which  can  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  term  “  contrary  to  experience, ”  but  one,  viz. 
that  of  not  having  ourfelves  experienced  any  thing  limilar 
to  the  thing  related,  or  fuch  things  not  being  generally  ex¬ 
perienced  by  others.  I  fay  not  “  generally,”  for  to  fate, 
concerning  the  fatt  in  quefiion,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  ev¬ 
er  experienced,  or  that  umverjal  experience  is  agamft  ft, 
is  to  a  fume  the  fubje<5t  of  the  controverfy. 

Now  the  improbability  which  arifes  from  the  want 
(for  this  properly  is  a  want,  not  a  contradi&ion)  of  ex¬ 
perience,  is  only  equal  to  the  probability  there  is,  that  if 
the  thing  were  true,  we  fhould  experience  things  fimilar 
ter  it,  or  that  fuch  things  would  be  generally  experienced. 
Suppofe  it  then  to  be  true  that  miracles  were  wrought  up¬ 
on  the  firfl  promulgation  of  Chriflianity,  when  nothing  but 
miracles  could  decide  its  authority,  is  it  certain  that  fuch 
miracles  would  be  repeated  fo  often,  and  in  fo  many 
places,  as  to  become  objects  of  general  experience  ?  Is  it 
a  probability  approaching  to  certainty  ?  Is  it  a  probability 
of  any  great  flrength  or  force  \  Is  it  fuch  as  no  evidence 
can  encounter  ?  and  yet  this  probability  is  the  exa<5f  con- 
verfe,  and  therefore  the  exaft  meafure  of  the  improbability 

which 
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'  \yhich  arifes  from  the  want  of  experience,  and  which  Mr. 
Hume  reprefents  as  invincible  by  human  teflimony. 

It  is  not  like  alleging  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  a  new 
experiment  in  natural  philofophy,  becaufe,  when  thefe  are 
related,  it  is  expected  that,  under  the  fame  circumuances, 
the  fame  efFedt  will  follow  univerfally  ;  and  in  propoition 
as  this  expectation  is  juftly  entertained,  the  want  of  a  coi- 
refponding  experience  negatives  the  hiftory.  But  to  expert 
concerning  a  miracle  that  it  fhould  fucceed  upon  repetition, 
is  to  expert  that  which  would  make  it  ceafe  to  be  a  mira¬ 
cle,  which  is  contrary  to  its  nature  as  fuch,  and  would  to¬ 
tally  deflroy  the  ufe  and  purpofe  for  which  it  was  wrought. 

The  force  of  experience  as  an  objection  to  miracles  is 
founded  in  the  preemption,  either  that  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  is  invariable,  or  that,  if  it  be  ever  varied,  variations 
will  be  frequent  and  general.  Has  the  necefiity  of  this 
alternative  been  demonstrated  ?  Permit  us  to  call  the  courfe 
of  nature  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  is  there 
any  good  reafon  for  judging  this  Bate  of  the  cafe  to  be 
probable  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  expert,  that  fuch  a 
Being,  upon  occalions  of  peculiar  importance,  may  inter¬ 
rupt  the  order  which  he  had  appointed,  yet,  that  fuch  oc- 
cafions  fhould  return  feldom  ;  that  thefe  interruptions  con- 
fequently  fhould  be  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  few  ; 
that  the  want  of  it,  therefore,  in  many,  fhould  be  matter 
neither  of  furprife  nor  objection  ? 

But  as  a  continuation  of  the  argument  from  experience 
it  is  faid,  that,  when  we  advance  accounts  of  miracles, 
we  afiign  effects  without  caufes,  or  we  attribute  effects  to 
caufes  inadequate  to  the  purpofe,  or  to. caufes  of  the  op- 
tration  of  which  we  have  no  experience.  Of  what  caufes, 
we  may  afk,  and  of  what  effects  does  the  objection  fpeak  ? 
If  it  be  anfwered  that,  when  we  aferibe  the  cure  of  the 
palfy  to  a  touch,  of  blindnefs  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes 
with  clay,  or  the  railing  of  the  dead  to  a  word,  we  lay 
ourfelves  open  to  this  imputation,  we  reply  that  w,e  af¬ 
eribe  no  fuch  effects  to  fuch  -caufes.  We  perceive  no 
virtue  or  energy  in  thefe  things  more  than  in  other  things 
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of  the  fame  kind.  They  are  merely  fi gns  to  conned  the 
miracle  with  its  end.  The  eifed  we  afcribe  (imply  to  the 
volition  of  the  Deity  ;  of  whofe  exigence  and  power,  not 
to  lay  of  ■ Whofe  prefence  and  agency,  we  have  previous  and 
independent  proof. .  We  have  therefore  all  we  feek  for 
in  the  works  of  rational  agents,  a  fufficient  power  and  an 
adequate  motive.  In  a  word,  once  believe  that  there  is  a 
Cxod,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible. 

Mr.  Hume  dates  the  cafe  of  miracles  to  be  a  conteft 
of  oppohte  improbabilities,  that  is  to  fay,  a  quedion 
whether  it  be  more  improbable  that  the  miracle  Ihould 
be  true,  or  the  tedimony  falfe  ;  and  this  I  think  a  fair 
account  of  the  controversy.  But  herein  I  remark  a  want 
of  argumentative  judice,  that,  in  defcribing  the  improba-- 
bility  of  miracles,  he  fuppreffes  ail  thofe  circumdances  of 
extenuation  which  refult  from  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
idence,  power,  and  difpofition  of  the  Deity,  his  concern 
in  the  creation,  the  end  anfwered  by  the  miracle,  the 
importance  of  that  end,  and  its  fubferviency  to  the  plan 
purfued  in  the  works  of  nature.  A6  Mr.  Hume  has 
reprefented  the  quedion,  miracles  are  alike  incredible  to 
him  who  is  previoufly  allured  of  the  condant  agency  of 
a  Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes  that  no  fuch 
being  exids  in  the  univerfe.  They  are  equally  incredible, 
whether  related  to  have  been  wrought  upon  occafions 
the  mod  deferving,  and  for  purpofes  the  mod  beneficial, 
or  for  no  aflignable  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end  confefied- 
ly  trifling  or  pernicious.  This  furely  cannot  be  a  correct 
datement.  In  adjuding  alfo  the  other  fide  of  the  balance, 
the  drength  and  weight  of  tedimony,  this  author  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  anfwer  to  every  podible  accumulation  of  hiftor- 
ical  proof  by  telling  us,  that  v/e  are  not  obliged  to  explain 
how  the  dory  or  the  evidence  arofe.  Now  I  think  we 
are  obliged  ;  not,  perhaps,  to  fhew  by  pofitive  accounts 
how  it  did,  but  by  a  probable  hypothecs  how  it  might  fo 
happen.  The  exidence  of  the  tedimony  is  a  phenome¬ 
non.  The  truth  of  the  fa<5t  folves  the  phenomenon.  If 
we  reied  this  dilution,  we  ought  to  have  fome  other  to 
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refl  in  ;  and  none  even  by  our  adverfaries  can  be  admit¬ 
ted,  which  is  not  confident  with  the  principles  that  reg¬ 
ulate  human  affairs  and  human  conduct  at  prefent,  or 
which  makes  men  then  to  have  been  a  different  kind  of  be¬ 
ings  from  what  they  are  now. 

But  the  fnort  confideration  which,  independently  of 
every  other,  convinces  me  that  there  is  no  i olid  founaation 
in  Mr.  Hume’s  conclufion,  is  the  following  :  When  a 
theorem  is  propofed  to  a  mathematician,  the  did  thing  he 
does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  fimple  cafe  ;  and,  if  it  pro¬ 
duce  a  falfe  refult,  he  is  fure  that  there  mud  be  fome  miff 
take  in  the  demon ftration.  Now  to  proceed  in  this  way 
with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume’s  theorem.  If 
twelve  men,  whofe  probity  and  good  fenfe  I  had  long 
known,  fhould  ferioufly  and  circumdantially  relate  to  me 
an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impoflible  that  they  fhould  be  deceived  i 
if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of  this 
account,  fhould  call  thefe  men  into  his  prefence,  and  offer 
them  a  fhort  propofal,  either  to  ccnfefs  the  impofture,  or 
fubmit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet  ;  if  they  fhould  refufe 
with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  exided  any 
falfehood  or  impoffure  in  the  cafe  ;  if  this  threat  were 
communicated  to  them  feparately,  yet  with  no  different 
effe<d  ;  if  it  was  at  lad  executed  ;  if  I  myfelf  faw  them, 
one  after  another,  confentmg  to  be  wracked,  burnt,  or 
drangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  account : 
dill,  if  Mr.  Hume’s  rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  them.  Now  I  undertake  to  fay  that  there  exids 
not  a  fceptic  in  the  world  who  would  not  believe  them  ; 
or  who  would  defend  fuch  incredulity. 

Indances  of  fpurious  miracles  fapported  by  drong  ap¬ 
parent  tedimony  undoubtedly  demand  examination.  Mr. 
Hume  has  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  argument  by  fome 
examples  of  this  kind.  I  hope  in  a  proper  place  to  fhow 
that  none  of  them  reach  the  drength  or  circumdances 
of  the  Chriftian  evidence.  In  thefe  however  condds 
the  weight  of  his  cbjetdion.  In  the  prmci  pie  itfelf  I  am 
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perfuaded  there  is  none.  I  A  K  1 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Of  the  direct  Historical  Evidehce  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  wherein  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  Evidence  alleged  for  other  Miracles. 

T HE  two  proportions  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ef- 
tablifn  are  thefe  : 

I.  That  there  is  fatisfailory  evidence  that  many,  pro- 
felling  to  be  original  witnefTes  of  the  ChrifHan  miracles, 
pafled  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers  and  fufferings,  volun¬ 
tarily  undergone  in  atteflation  of  the  accounts  which  they 
delivered,  and  folely  in  confluence  of  their  belief  of 
thofe  accounts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted,  from  the 
fame  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

j j.  That  there  is  not  fatisfailory  evidence  that  perions, 
profefling  to  be  original  witnefTes  of  other  miracles,  in 
their  nature  as  certain  as  thefe  are,  have  ever  ailed  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  atteflation  of  the  accounts  which  they 
delivered,  and  properly  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of 
thofe  accounts. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  proportions,  as  it  forms  the  argument^ 
will  (land  at  the  head  of  the  following  nine  chapters. 

CHAP.  I. 

There  is  [aiisfaftory  evidence  that  many ,  profeffing  to  he  original 
witnejjh  of  the  Chriflian  Miracles ,  pajfed  their  lives  in  la¬ 
bours,  dangers  and  Jiff e  rings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  aitejla - 
lion  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in  corfe - 
qucnce  of  their  belief  of  toofe  accounts  ,*  and  ihat  they  alfo 
fubmitted,  from  the  fame  motives,  to  new  rules  of  cor.dutt. 

1  o  fupport  this  propofition  two  points  are.  neceffary 

to  be  made  out :  firfl,  that  the  founder  of  the  inftitution, 

his 
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his  afJbciates  2nd  immediate  followers,  acled  the  part 
which  the^propoation  imputes  to  them  :  fecondly,  that 
they  did  lo,  in  attention  of  the  miraculous  hidory  re- 
corded  in  our  feriptures,  and  folely  in  confluence  of 
their  belief  of  the  truth  of  this  hidory. 

Bex  ore  we  produce  any  particular  teflimony  to  the 

ra%  and  faffennSs  whlch  compofe  the  fubjefl:  of  our 
dint  aflertion,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  the  decree  of 
probability  which  the  affertian  derives  from  the  nature  of 
the  cafe ,  that  is,  by  inferences  from  thofe  parts  of  the 

cafe  which,  in  point  of  fatt,  are  on  all*  hands  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

r  thcri> the  Chriftian  religion  exids,  and  therefore  by 
fome  means  or  other  was  edablifhed.  Now  it  either 
owes  the  principle  of  its  eftabUfhment,  i.  e.  its  firft  pub¬ 
lication,  to  the  activity  of  the  perfon  who  was  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  in  dilution,  and  of  thofe  who  were  joined  with 
him  in  the  undertaking,  or  we  are  driven  upon  the  {Nance 
iuppofition,  that,  although  they  might  lie  by,  others 
wo  Jd  take  it  up  ;  although  they  were  quiet  and  blent, 
otner  perfon s  bulled  themfelves  in  the  nice efs  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  their  fiery.  This  is  pcrihaly  i»c«4SU2.  To 
me  it  appears  little  lefs  than  certain,  that,  if  the  firft  an¬ 
nouncing  of  the  religion  by  the  founder  had  not  been 
lob  owed  up  by  the  zeal  and  indudry  of  his  immediate 
dilcipxcs,  the  fcheme  mud  have  expired  in  its  birth. 
Then  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  exertion  which  was 
employed,  and  the  mode  of  life,  to  which  thefe  perfon s 
lubmittcd,  we  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be  like  that,  which 
we  obierve  in  all  others  who  voluntarily  become  mif- 
fionaries  cf  a  new  faith.  Frequent,  earned  and  laborious 
preaching,  condantly  converdng  with  religious  perfons 
upon  religion,  a  fequedration  from  the  common  pleafures, 
engagements  and  varieties  of  life,  and  an  addition  to 
one  ferions  obje<5t,  compofe  the  habits  of  fuch  men.  I 
not  fay  that  this  mode  of  life  is  without  enjoyment, 
biit ^  I  fay  that  the  enjoyment  fprings  from  fincerity. 
x ,ii  a  confcioufnefs  at  the  bottom,  of  hcllownefs  and 

falfehood, 
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falfehood,  the  fatigue  and  re  drain  t  would  become  infup- 
portable.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  very  few  hypocrites 
engage  in  thefe  undertakings  ;  or,  however,  peifift  in 
them  long.  Ordinarily  fpealdng,  nothing  can  overcome 
the  indolence  of  mankind,  the  love  which  is  natural  to 
mod  tempers  of  cheerful  fociety  and  cheerful  fcenes,  or 
the  delire,  which  is  common  to  all,  of  perfonal  eafe  and 
freedom,  but  conviction. 

Secondly,  it  is  alfo  highly  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  cafe,  that  the  .propagation  of  the  new  religion  was 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  As  addrelled  to 
the  Jews  it  was  a  fydem,  adverfe  not  only  to  their  ha¬ 
bitual  opinions,  but  to  thofe  opinions  upon  which  their 
hopes,  their  partialities,  their  pride,  their  confolation  was 
founded.  This  people,  with  or  without  reafon,  had 
worked  themfelves  into  a  perfualion,  that  fome  fignal, 
and  greatly  advantageous  change,  was  to  be  effected  in 
tyhe  condition  of  their  country,  by  the  agency  of  a  long- 
promifed  medenger  from  heaven.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
their  leading  feCt,  their  priedhood,  had  been  the  authors 
of  this  perfualion  to  the  common  people.  So  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  conjecture  of  theoretical  divines,  or  the 
lecret  expectation  of  a  few  reclufe  devotees,  but  it  was  be¬ 
come  the  popular  hope  and  paflion,  and,  like  all  popular 
opinions,  undoubling,  and  impatient  of  contradiction. 
They  clung  to  this  hope  under  every  misfortune  of  their 
country,  and  with  more  tenacity  as  their  dangers  or  ca¬ 
lamities  increafed.  To  find,  therefore,  that  expectations 
fo  gratifying  were  to  be  worfe  than  difappointed,  that 
they  were  to  end  in  the  diffiulion  of  a  mild  unambitious 
religion,  which,  indead  of  victories  and  triumphs,  indead 
of  exalting  their  nation  and  inditution  above  the  red  of 
the  world,  was  to  advance  thofe  whom  they  defpifed  to 
an  equality  with  themfelves,  in  thofe  very  points  of  com- 
parifon  in  which  they  mod  valued  their  own  didinCtion, 
could  be  no  very  pleating  difcovery  to  a  Jev/ith  mind  ; 
nor  could  the  meffengers  of  fuch  intelligence  expeCt  to 
be  well  received  or  eafily  credited.  The  doCtrine  was 

equally 
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equally  harffi  and  novel.  The  extending  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  thofe  v/ho  did  not  conform  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  was  a  notion  that  had  never  before  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  a  jew. 

The  character  of  the  new  inditution  was,  in  other  re- 
fpeCts  alfo,  ungrateful  to  Jewifh  habits  and  principles. 
Their  own  religion  was  in  a  high  degree  technical.  Even 
the  enlightened  jew  placed  a  great  deal  of  drefs  upon  the 
ceremonies  of  his  law,  faw  in  them  a  great  deal  of  virtue 
and  efficacy  ;  the  grofs  and  vulgar  had  fcarcely  any  thing 
elfe  ;  and  the  hypocritical  and  odentatious  magnified  them 
above  meafure,  as  being  the  indruments  of  their  own  rep¬ 
utation  and  influence.  The  Chridian  fcheme,  without 
formally  repealing  the  Levitical  code,  lowered  its  edima- 
tion  extremely.  In  the  place  of  driCtnefs  and  zeal  in  per¬ 
forming  the  obfervances  which  that  code  prefcribed,  or 
which  tradition  had  added  to  it,  the  new  feCt  preached  up 
faith,  well-regulated  affections,  inward  purity  and  moral 
reCtitude  of  difpofition,  as  the  true  ground,  on  the  part  of 
the  worfhipper,  of  merit  and  acceptance  with  God.  This, 
however  rational  it  may  appear,  or  recommending  to  us  at 
prefent,  did  not  by  any  means  facilitate  the  plan  then. 
On  the  contrary,  to  difparage  thofe  qualities  which  the 
highed  characters  in  the  country  valued  themfelves  mod 
upon,  was  a  fure  way  of  making  powerful  enemies.  As 
if  the  frudration  of  the  national  hope  was  not  enough,  the 
long-edeemed  merit  of  ritual  zeal  and  punctuality  was  to 
he  decried,  and  that  by  Jews  preaching  to  Jews. 

The  ruling  party  at  Jerufalem  had  jud  before  crucified 
the  founder  of  the  religion.  That  is  a  faCt  which  will  not  be 
difputed.  They  therefore  who  docd  forth  to  preach  the 
religion,  mud  neceffarily  reproach  thefe  rulers  with  an  ex¬ 
ecution,  which  they  could  not  but  reprefent  as  an  unjud 
and  cruel  murder.  This  would  not  render  their  office 
more  eafy,  or  their  fituation  more  fafe. 

With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  then  edablifhed  in  Judea,  I  fhould  not 
expeCt,  that,  defpifing,  as  it  did,  the  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try 
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try,  it  would,  if  left  to  itfelf,  animadvert,  either  with  much 
vigilance,  or  much  feverity,  upon  the  fchifms  and  con- 
troverfies  which  arofe  within  it.  Yet  there  was  that  in 
Chridianity  v/hich  might  eafily  afford  a  handle  of  accu- 
fation  with  a  jealous  government.  The  Chridians  avow¬ 
ed  an  unqualified  obedience  to  a  new  mafler.  They  avow¬ 
ed  alfo  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  had  been  foretold  to 
the  Jews  under  the  fufpedted  title  of  king.  The  fpirit- 
ual  nature  of  this  kingdom,  the  confidency  of  this  obedi¬ 
ence  with  civil  fubje&ion,  were  didin  idions  too  refined  to 
be  entertained  by  a  Roman  prefident,  who  viewed  the 
bufmefs  at  a  great  didance,  or  through  the  medium  of  very 
hodile  reprefentations.  Our  hidories  accordingly  inform 
us,  that  this  was  the  turn  which  the  enemies  of  Jefus  gave 
to  his  character  and  pretenfions  in  their  remondrances  with 
Pontius  Pilate.  And  Judin  Martyr,  about  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  complains  that  the  fame  miflake  prevail¬ 
ed  in  his  time  :  “  Ye  having  heard  that  we  are  waiting  for 
a  kingdom,  fuppofe,  without  didinguifhing,  that  we  mean 
a  human  kingdom,  when  in  truth  we  fpeak  of  that  which 
is  with  God.”a  And  it  was  undoubtedly  a  natural 
fource  of  calumny  and  mifcondru£tion. 

The  preachers  therefore  of  Chriflianity  had  to  contend 
with  prejudice,  backed  by  power.  They  had  to  come 
forward  to  a  difappointed  people,  to  a  priedhood  poffefling 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  municipal  authority,  and  actuated 
by  drong  motives  of  oppofition  and  refentment ;  and  they 
had  to  do  this  under  a  foreign  government,  to  whole  fa¬ 
vour  they  made  no  pretenfions,  and  which  was  condantlv 
furrounded  by  their  enemies.  The  well  known,  becaufe 
the  experienced,  fate  of  reformers,  whenever  the  reforma¬ 
tion  fubverts  fome  reigning  opinion,  and  does  not  proceed 
upon  a  change  already  taken  place  in  the  fentiments  of  a 
country,  will  not  allow,  much  lefs  lead  us,  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  fird  propagators  of  Chridianity  at  Jerufalem  and  in 
Judea,  with  the  difficulties  and  the  enemies  which  they  had 
to  contend  with,  and  entirely  deflitute,  as  they  were,  of 

C  force? 

a  Ap.  ime.  p.  16.  ed.  Thirl. 
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force,  authority  or  pfotedion,  could  execute  their  miflion 
with  perfonal  eafe  and  fafety. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  might  reafonably  be  expeded 
by  the  preachers  of  ChridLmity  when  they  turned  them- 
felves  to  the  heathen  public.  Now  the  iirft  thing  that 
ftrikes  us  is,  that  the  religion  they  carried  with  them  was 
exchifive.  It  denied  without  referve  the  truth  of  every 
article  of  heathen  mythology,  the  exigence  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  worfhip.  It  accepted  no  compromife  :  it  ad¬ 
mitted  no  ccmprehenfion.  It  mud  prevail,  if  it  prevailed 
at  all,  by  the  overthrow  of  every  datue,  altar  and  temple 
in  the  world.  It  will  not  e.afdy  be  credited  that  a  defign, 
lb  bold  as  this  was,  could  in  any  age  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  with  impunity. 

For  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  this  was  not  fetting 
forth,  or  magnifying  the  charader  and  worlhip  of  fome 
new  competitor  for  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  might  be  difcufled  or  afierted  without  quedioning 
the  reality  of  any  others.  It  was  pronouncing  all  other 
gods  to  be  falfe,  and  all  other  worfhip  vain.  From  the 
facility  with  which  the  Polytheifm  of  ancient  nations  ad¬ 
mitted  new  objeds  of  worfhip  into  the  number  of  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  divinities,  or  the  patience  with  which  they 
might  entertain  propofals  of  this  kind,  we  can  argue  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  their  toleration  of  a  fydem,  or  of  the  publifhers 
and  adive  propagators  of  a  fydem,  which  fwept  away  the 
very  foundation  of  the  exiding  edablifliment.  The  one 
was  nothing  more  than  what  it  would  be,  m  I opifli  coun¬ 
tries,  to  add  a  faint  to  the  calendar ;  the  other  was  to 
abolilh  and  tread  under  foot  the  calendar  itfelf. 

Secondly,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  this  was 
not  the  cafe  of  philofophers  propounding  in  their  books 
or  in  their  fchools,  doubts  concerning  the  truth  ot  the 
popular  creed,  or  even  avowing  their  dilbelief  of  it.  Thefe 
philofophers  did  not  go  about  from  place  to  place  to  col¬ 
led  profelytes  from  amongd  the  common  people  ;  to  form 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  focieties  pro  felling  their  tenets  ; 
to  provide  for  the  order,  indrudion  and  peimanency  of 
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thefe  focieties  ;  nor  did  they  enjoin  their  followers  to 
withdraw  themfelves  from  the  public  worfhip  of  the  tem¬ 
ples,  or  refufe  a  compliance  with  rites  inflituted  by  the 
laws. a  Thefe  things  are  what  the  Cbridians  did,  and 
what  the  plilofophers  did  not :  and  in  thefe  confided  the 
activity  and  danger  of  the  enterprife. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  this  dan¬ 
ger  proceeded  not  merely  from  folemn  aCts  and  public  rei- 
olutions  of  the  (fate,  but  from  fudden  burds  or  violence  at 
particular  places,  from  the  licenfe  of  the  populace,  the 
rafhnefs  of  fome  magiflrates  and  the  negligence  of  others, 
from  the  influence  and  indication  of  interefted  adverfaries, 
and,  in  general,  from  the  variety  and  warmth  of  opinion 
which  an  errand  fo  novel  and  extraordinary  could  not  fail 
of  exciting.  I  can  conceive  that  the  teachers  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  both  fear  and  differ  much  from  thefe  caufes 
without  any  general  perfection  being  denounced  againd 
them  by  imperial  authority.  Some  length  of  time,  I 
fliould  fuppofe,  might  pafs  before  the  vad  machine  of  the 
Roman  empire  would  be  put  in  motion,  or  its  attention  be 
obtained  to  religious  controverfy  ;  but,  during  that  time, 
a  great  deal  of  ill  ufage  might  be  endured,  by  a  fet  of 
friendlefs,  unprotected  travellers,  telling  men,  whereever 
they  came,  that  the  religion  of  their  ancedors,  the  religion 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  the  religion  of 
the  date  and  of  the  magidrate,  the  rites  which  they  fre¬ 
quented,  the  pomp  which  they  admired,  was  throughout  a 
fydem  of  folly  and  delufion. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  teachers  of  Chriftianity  would 
dnd  protection  in  that  general  difbelief  of  the  popular  the¬ 
ology,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  prevailed  amongd  the  in¬ 
telligent  part  of  the  heathen  public.  It  is  by  no  means 
true,  that  unbelievers  are  ufually  tolerant.  They  are  not 

difpofed 

a  The  bell  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  Plato,  Cicero  and  Epic¬ 
tetus,  allowed,  or  rather  enjoined  men  to  worfhip  the  gods  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  eftablifhed  form.  See  paffages  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  collected  from  their  works  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Nat.  and  Rev. 
Rel.  p.  180.  Ed.  V.  Except  Socrates,  they  all  thought  it  wifer 
to  comply  with  the  laws,  than  to  contend. 
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difpofcd  (and  why  ffiould  they  ?)  to.  endanger  the  prefent 
Irate  of  things,  by  filtering  a  religion  of  which  they  believe 
nothing,  to  be  ditturbed  by  another  of  which  they  believe 
as4  little.  rhey  are  ready  themielves  to  conform  to  any 
thing ;  and  are,  oftentimes,  among!!  the  foremoft  to  pro¬ 
cure  conformity  from  others,  by  any  method  which  they 
think  likely  to  be  efficacious.  When  was  ever  a  change 
or  religion  patronized  by  infidels  ?  blow  little,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  reigning  fcepticiffn,  and  the  rnagnihed  liber¬ 
ality,  of  that  age,  the  true  principles  of  toleration  were  un- 
derffood  by  the  wiffitt  men  amongtt  them,  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  two  eminent  and  uncontefted  examples.  The 
younger  Pliny,  poliffied,  as  he  was,  by  all  the  literature  of 
that  foft  and  elegant  period,  could  gravely  pronounce  this 
monflrous  judgment :  “  Thofe  who  permitted  in  declaring 
themfelves  Chrittians,  I  ordered  to  be  led  away  to  puniffi- 
ment,  (i.  e.  to  execution)  for  I  did  not  doubt,  what¬ 
ever  it  was  that  they  confefled \  that  contumacy  and  inflexible 
ohjlinacy  ought  to  be  punijhed  .”  His  matter  Trajan,  a  mild 
and  accomplifhed  prince,  went,  nevertlielefi,  no  farther  in 
his  fentiments  of  moderation  and  equity,  than  what  appears 
in  the  following  refeript :  “  The  Chrittians  are  not  to  be 
fought  for,  but  if  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  convict¬ 
ed,  they  are  to  be  puniffied.”  And  this  direction  he  gives, 
after  it  had  been  reported  to  him  by  his  own  prefident, 
that,  by  the  mott  ttridt  examination,  nothing  could  be  dlf- 
covered  in  the  principles  of  thefe  perfons,  but  a  bad  and 
exceffive  fuperttition,”  accompanied,  it  feems,  with  an 
oath  or  mutual  federation,  “  to  allow  themfelves  in  no 
crime  or  immoral  conduct  whatever.”  The  truth  is,  the 
ancient,  heathens  conttdere.d  religion  entirely  as  an  affair 
of  ftate,  as  much  under  the  tuition  of  the  magittrate  as  any 
other  part  of  the  police.  The  religion  of  that  age  was  not 
merely  allied  to  the  ttate  :  it  was- incorporated  into  it. 
Many  of  its  offices  were  adminiftered  by  the  magittrate. 
Its  titles  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  ffiimens,  were  borne  by 
fenators,  confuls  and  generals.  Without  difeuffing  there¬ 
fore  the  truth  of  the  theology,  they  refented  every  affront 

put 
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put  upon  the  eftablifhed  worlhip,  as  a  diretf  oppofition  to 

the  authority  of  government.  .  • 

Add  to  which  that  the  religious  fyftems  of  thofe  times, 
however  ill  fupported  by  evidence,  had  Deen  long  eftablifh- 
ed.  The  ancient  religion  of  a  country  has  aiways  many 
votaries,  and  fometimes  not  the  fewer,  becaufe  its  origin 
is  hidden  in  remotenefs  and  obfcurity.  Men  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  veneration  for  antiquity,  efpecially  in  matteis  of  re¬ 
ligion.  What  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Jewiffi,  was  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  heathen  edabliffiment,  “  hi  ritus,  quoquo  mo- 
do  indu&i,  antiquitate  defenduntur.”  It  was  alfo  a  fplen- 
did  and  fumptuous  worffiip.  It  had  its  priedhood,  its  en¬ 
dowments,  its  temples.  Statuary  painting,  architecture, 
and  mufic,  contributed  their  effieCt  to  its  ornament  and 
magnificence.  It  abounded  in  feftival  fhows  and  folem- 
nities,  to  which  the  common  people  are  greatly  addicted  ; 
and  which  were  of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much  more 
than  any  thing  of  that  fort  among  us.  Thefe  things  would 
retain  great  numbers  on  its  fide  by  the  fafcination  of  fpec~ 
tacle  and  pomp,  as  well  as  interefl:  many  in  its  prefervation 
by  the  advantage  which  they  drew  from  it.  “  It  was 
moreover  interwoven,”  as  Mr.  Gibbons  rightly  reprefents 
it,  “  with  every  circumftance  of  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  of 
public  or  private  life,  with  all  the  offices  and  amufements 
of  fociety.”  Upon  the  due  celebration  alfo  of  its  rites, 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that 
the  profperity  of  their  country  in  a  great  meafure  de¬ 
pended. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  account  of  the  matter  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbons  :  il  The  various  modes  of  wor- 
ffiip  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philofophers 
as  equally  falfe,  and  by  the  magiftrate  as  equally  ufeful 
and  I  would  afk,  from  which  of  thefe  three  daffies  of  men., 
were  the  Chridian  miffionaries  to  look  for  protection  or 
impunity.  Could  they  expect  it  from  the  people,  “  whofe 
acknowledged  confidence  in  the  public  religion”  they  fub- 
verted  from  its  foundation  ?  from  the  phiiofopher,  who, 
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**  confidering  all  religions  as  equally  fade,”  would  of  courfe 
rank  theirs  amongd  the  number,  with  the  addition  of  re¬ 
garding  them  as  bufy  and  troublefome  zealots  ?  or  from 
the  magidrate,  who,  fatisfied  with  the  u  utility of  the 
fulfilling  religion,  would  not  be  likely  to  countenance  a 
fpirit  of  profelytifm  and  innovation  ;  a  fydem,  which  de¬ 
clared  war  again  d  every  other,  and  which,  if  it  prevailed, 
mull  end  in  a  total  rupture  of  public  opinion  ;  an  updart 
religion,  in  a  word,  which  was  not  content  with  its  own 
authority,  but  mud  difgrace  all  the  fettled  religions  of  the 
world  ?  It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  endure 
with  patience,  that  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
date  fhould  be  calumniated  and  borne  down  by  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  fuperditious  and  defpicable  Jews. 

Ladly  ;  the  nature  of  the  cafe  affords  a  drong  proof, 
that  the  original  teachers  of  Chridianity,  in  confequence 
of  their  new  profefiion,  entered  upon  a  new  and  fingular 
courfe  of  life.  We  may  be  allowed  to  prefume,  that  the 
inditution  which  they  preached  to  others,  they  conform¬ 
ed  to  in  their  own  perfons  ;  becaufe  this  is  no  more  than 
what  every  teacher  of  a  new  religion  both  does,  and  mud 
do,  in  order  to  obtain  either  prolelytes  or  hearers.  The 
chinge  which  this  would  produce  was  very  confiderable. 
It  is  a  change  which  we  do  not  eafily  edimate,  becaufe,. 
ourfelves  and  all  about  us  being  habituated  to  the  inditu¬ 
tion  from  our  infancy,  it  is  what  we  neither  experience 
nor  obferve.  After  men  became  Chridians,  much  of 
their  time  was  fpent  in  prayer  and  devotion,  in  religious 
meetings,  in  celebrating  the  eucharid,  in  conferences,  in 
exhortations,  in  preaching,  in  an  affectionate  intercourfe 
with  one  another,  and  correfpondence  with  other  focieties. 
Perhaps  their  mode  of  life  in  its  form  and  habit  was  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Unitas  fratrum,  or  of  modern 
Methodids.  Think  then  what  it  was  to  become  fuch  at 
Corinth,  at  Ephefus,  at  Antioch,  or  even  at  Jerufalem. 
How  new  ?  How  alien  from  all  their  former  habits 
and  ideas,  and  from  thofe  of  every  body  about  them  ?  What 
a.  revolution  there  mu/l  have  been  of  opinions  and  preju- 
*  .  *  dices 
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dices  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  ?  We  know  what  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  are  ;  how  pure,  how  benevolent, 
how  difintereded  a  conduct  they  enjoin  ;  and  that  this 
purity  arid  benevolence  is  extended  to  the  very  thoughts 
and  afFe&icns.  We  are  not  perhaps  at  liberty  to  take  for 
granted,  that  the  lives  of  the  preachers  of  Chrdlianity 
were  as  perfect  as  their  ledons  :  but  we  are  entitled  to 
contend,  that  the  obfervable  part  of  their  behaviour  mult 
have  agreed  in  a  great  meafure  with  the  duties  which  they 
taught.  There  was  therefore,  which  is  all  that  we  afiert, 
a  courfe  of  life  purfued  by  them,  different  from  that  which 
they  before  led.  And  this  is  of  great  importance.  Men 
are  brought  to  any  thing  almoft  fboner  than  to  change 
their  habit  of  life,  efpecially,  when  the  change  is  either 
inconvenient,  or  made  againil  the  force  of  natural  inclina¬ 
tion,  or  with  the  lofs  of  accuffomed  indulgences.  /  “  It 
is  the  mod  difficult  of  all  things,  to  convert  men  from 
vicious  habits  to  virtuous  ones,  as  every  one  may  judge 
from  what  he  feels  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  what  he 
fees  in  others.”  a  It  is  almod  like  making  men  over 
again. 

Left  then  to  myfelf,  and  without  any  more  information 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  exiflence  of  the  religion,  of  the 
general  dory  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  that  no  a<d  of 
power,  force,  or  authority,  was  concerned  in  its  fird  fuc- 
cefs,  1  fliould  conclude,  from  the  very  nature  and  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  cafe,  that  the  author  of  the  religion  during 
his  life,  and  his  immediate  aifciples  after  his  death,  exert¬ 
ed  themfelves  in  fpreading  and  publifhing  the  inditution 
throughout  the  country  in  which  it  began,  and  into  which 
it  was  fird  carried  ;  that,  in  the  profecution  of  this  pur- 
pofe,  they  underwent  the  labours  and  troubles,  which  we 
obferve  the  propagators  of  new  feeds  to  undergo  ;  that  the 
attempt  mud  neceffarily  have  alfo  been  in  a  high  degree 
dangerous  ;  that  from  the  fubjeft  of  the  million,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  fixed  opinions  and  predjudices  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  miffionaries  were  to  \addrefs  themfelves,  they 

could 
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codd  hardly  fall  of  encountering  drong  and  frequent  op- 
po  ltion  ;  that,  by  the  hand  of  government,  as  well  as 
from  the  bidden  fury  and  unbridled  licenfe  of  the  people, 
they  would  oftentimes  experience  injurious  and  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  they  mull  have  always  had  fo 
much  to  fear  for  their  perfonal  fafetyW  as  to  have  pafl'ed 
their  lives  in  a  date  of  condant  peril  and  anxiety ;  and 
altly,  that  their  mode  of  life  and  conduft,  vifibly  at  lead, 
correiponded  with  the  inditution  which  they  delivered, 

and  fo  far,  was  both  new  and  required  continual  fe IT 
denial. 


CHAP.  II. 


There  is  fatisfaaory  evidence,  that  many,  prcfejmg  to  hi  orig, 
trial  nvitneffes  of  the  Chr'ijlian  Miracles,  pajfed  their  lives 
in  labours ,  dangers,  and  fujerings,  voluntarily  undergone 
i:l ,  atte3ail0n  °j  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
Joiely  in  confcqucncc  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted, from  the  fame  motives, 
to  new  rules  cf  conclude, 

<A-F  TER  thus  conndering  what  was  likely  to  happen, 
we  are  next  to  inquire  how  the  tranfaclion  is  reprefented 
in  the  feveral  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us.  And 
this  inquiry  is  properly  preceded  by  the  other,  forafmuch 
as  the  reception  of  thefe  accounts  may  depend  in  part  up¬ 
on  the  credibility  of  what  they  contain. 

The  obfeure  and  didant  view  of  Chridianity,  which  fome 
of  the  heathen  writers  of  that  age  had  gained,  and  which 
a  few  paffages  in  their  remaining  works  incidentally  dif- 
cover  to  us,  offers  itfelf  to  our  notice  in  the  fird  place  \ 
becaufe,  fo  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  is  the  conceflion 
of  adverfaries  ;  the  fource  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  un* 
fufpe<fted,  Under  this  head  a  quotation  from  Tacitus, 
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well  known  to  every  fcholar,  mud  be  inferted  as  deferring 
of  particular  attention.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  this  pafFage  was  written  about  feventy  years  after 
Chriit’s  death r  and  that  it  relates  to  tranfa&ions  which 
took  place  about  thirty  years  after  that  event.  Speaking 
of  the  fire  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  ol  Nero, 
and  of  the  fufpicions  which  were  entertained  that  the  em¬ 
peror  himfdf  was  concerned  in  carding  it,  tne  hidoiiuii 
proceeds  in  his  narrative  and  obfervations  thus  : 

“  But  neither  thefe  exertions,  nor  his  largefles  to  the 
people,  nor  his  offerings  to  the  gods,  did  away  the  infamous 
imputation  under  which  Nero  lay,  of  having  ordered  the 
city  to  be  let  on  fire.  To  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  re¬ 
port,  he  laid  the  guilt,  and  inflidled  the  mod  cruel  puniih- 
ments  upon  a  fet  of  people,  who  were  held  in  abhoirence 
for  their  crime^nd  called  by  the  vulgar,  Chrifiians .  The 
founder  of  thaPname  was  Chrift,  who  differed  death  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  under  his  procurator  Pontius  Pilule. 
This  pernicious  fuperdition,  thus  checked  for  a  while,  broke 
out  again  ;  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judea,  where  the  evil 
originated,  but  through  Rome  alfo,  whither  every  thing 
bad  upon  earth  finds  its  way,  and  is  prude  1  fed.  oomc  who 
eonfeded  their  fed:  were  fil'd  feized,  and  afterwards  by  their 
information  avail  multitude  were  apprehended,  who  were 
convi&ed,  not  fo  much  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  as 
of  hatred  to  mankind.  Their  fufferings  at  their  execution 
were  aggravated  by  infialt  and  mockery,  for  fome  were  dif- 
guifed  in  the  fkinsof  wild  beads,  and  worried  to  death  by 
dogs — fome  were  crucified — and  others  were  wrapt  in 
pitched  fhirts,  Nand  fet  on  fire  when  the  day  clofed,  that 
they  might  ferve  as  lights  to  illuminate  the  night.  Nero 
lent  his  own  gardens  for  thefe  executions  ;  and  exhibited 
at  the  dime  time  a  mock  Circ-enfian  entertainment/ being  a 
fpedtator  of  the  whole  in  the  dreis  of  a  charioteer  fome* 

times, 

a  This  is  rather  a  paraphrafe,  hut  is  jufeified  by  what  the  Scho- 
liaft  upon  Tuvenal  fays — “  Nero  maleficos  homines  te-.la  et  papyro 
et.  cera  fiiperv.es  tiebat,  et  fic  ad  ignero  ad  moveri  jubebat.”  Lard, 
Jaeil.  et  Heath.  Tell.  vol.  I.  p.  33 9. 
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times,  mingling  with  the  crowd  on  foot,  and  fometimes 
sewing  the  fpe (Stacies  from  his  car.  This  conduct  made 
tnc  f after ers  pitied ;  and  though  they  were  criminals,  and 
deleaving  tne  levereft  punifhment,  yet  they  v/ere  ooniid- 
ere  as  factificed,  not  fo  much  out  of  a  regard  to  the  pub- 
IC  good,  as  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.” 

Our  concern  with  this  paffage  at  prefent  is  only  fo  far,  as 
it  affords  a  preemption  in  fupport  of  the  propofition  which 
wc  maintain,  concerning  the  activity  and  fufferings  of  the 
hrit  teachers  of  Chriftianity.  Now,  confidered  in  this 
view,  it  proves  three  things,  ift,  that  the  founder  of  the 
m  it ut ion  was  put  to  death  ;  2dly,  that,  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try  in  which  he  was  put  to  death,  the  religion,  after  a  fhort 
cneck,  broke  out  again  and  fpread  ;  gdly,  that  it  fo  fpread 
as  that,  within  thirty- four  years  from  the  author’s  death, 
a  very  great  number  of  Chriflians  (ingens  eorum  multitu- 
do)  were  found  at  Rome.  From  which  fa  ft,  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn  ;  firff,  that,  if,  in 
s.he  fpace  of  thirty-four  years  from  its  commencement,  the 
religion  had  fpread  throughout  Judea,  had  extended  itfelf 
to  Rome,  and  there  had  numbered  a  great  multitude  of 
converts,  the  original  teachers  and  miflionaries  of  the  infii- 
tution  could  not  have  been  idle  ;  2dly,  that  when  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  undertaking  was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor 
for  his  attempt,  the  endeavours  of  his  followers  to  eflab- 
hfh  his  leligion,  in  the  fame  country,  amongff  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  fame  age,  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
danger. 

o 

Suetonius,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Tacitus,  defcrib- 
ing  the  tramaftions  of  the  fame  reign,  ufes  thefe  words, 
u  Aifbftifupliciis  Chriffiani,  germs  hominum  fuperflitionis 
novae  et  malefic*.”  a  “  The  Chriftians,  a  fet  of  men,  of  a 
new  and  mifchievous  (or  magical)  faperflition,  were  pun- 
ifhed.”# 

Since  it  is  not  mentioned  here  that  the  burning  of  the 
city  was  the  pretence  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Chriftians, 
or  that  they  were  the  Chriffians  of  Rome  who  alone  fuffer- 

ed, 

a  Suet,  Nero.  cap.  16 
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ed,  it  is  probable  that  Suetonius  refers  to  fome  more  general 
perfecution  than  the  fhort  and  occafional  one  which  Taci¬ 
tus  defcribes. 

Juvenal,  a  writer  of  the  fame  age  with  the  two  former, 
and  intending,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to  commemorate  the  cru¬ 
elties  exercifed  under  Nero’s  government,  has  the  following 
lines : a 


“  Pone  Tigellinum  teda  lucebis  in  ilia 
Qua  ftantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 

Et  iatum  media  fulcum  b  deducit  arena.” 

“  Defcribe  Tigellinus,  (a  creature  of  Nero’s)  and  you 
{hall  fuffer  the  fame  punifhment  with  thofe  who  {land  burn¬ 
ing  in  their  own  dame  and  fmoak,  their  head  being  held  up 
by  a  Hake  fixed  to  their  chin,  till  they  make  a  long  dream 
of  blood  and  melted  fulphur  on  the  ground.” 

If  this  paflage  were  confidered  by  itfelf,  the  fubject  of 
the  allufion  might  be  doubtful ;  but-  when  connected  with 
the  teffimony  of  Suetonius,  as  to  the  adlual  punilhment  of 
the  Chriflians  by  Nero  ;  and  with  the  account  given  by 
Tacitus  of  the  fpecles  of  punilhment  which  they  were  made 
to  undergo  ;  I  think  it  diffidently  probable,  that  thefe  were 
the  executions  to  which  the  poet  refers. 

Thefe  things,  as  hath  already  been  obferved,  took  place 
within  thirty-one  years  after  Chrill’s  death,  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  life -time,  probably,  of 
fome  of  the  apoflles,  and  certainly  in  the  life-time  of  thofe 
who  were  converted  by  the  apoffles,  or  who  were  convert¬ 
ed  in  their  time.  If  then  the  founder  of  the  religion  was  put 
to  death  in  the  execution  of  his  defign  ;  if  the  firff  race  of 
converts  to  the  religion,  many  of  them,  fuffered  the  greateft 
extremities  for  their  profefilon  ;  it  is  hardly  credible,  that 
thoie  who  came  between  the  two,  who  were  companions  of 
the  author  of  the  inflitution  during  his  life,  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  propagators  of  the  inflitution  after  his  death,  could 
go  about  their  undertaking  with  eafe  and  fafety. 

The  teilimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  belongs  to  a  later 
period  ;  for  although  he  was  contemporary  with  Tacitus 

and 


a  Sat.  i,ver.  155. 


b  Forfan  “  deducis.” 
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and  Suetonius,  yet  his  account  does  not,  like  theirs,  ga 
back  to  the  tranfa&ions  of  Nero’s  reign,  but  is  confined  to 
the  affairs  of  his  own  time.  His  celebrated  letter  to  Tra¬ 
jan  was  written  'about  feventy  years  after  Chrift’s  death  ; 
and  the  information  to  be  drawn  from  it,  fo  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  our  argument,  relates  principally  to  two 
points  ;  firft,  to  the  number  of  Chriftians  in  Bythynia  and 
Pontus,  which  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  induce  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  thefe  provinces  to  fpeak  of  them  in  the  following 
terms,  “Multi,  omnis  setatis,  utriufque  fexus  etiam — neque 
emm  civitates  tan  turn,  fed  vicos  etiam  et  agros,  fuperftitionis 
iflius  contagio  pervagata  eft.”  “  There  are  many  of  every 
age  and  of  both  fexes — nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  fu- 
perftition  feized  cities  only,  but  fmaller  towns  alfo,  and  the 
open  country.”  Great  exertions  muft  have  been  ufed  by 
the  preachers  of  Chriftianity  to  produce  this  ftate  of  things 
within  this  time.  Secondly,  to  a  point  which  hath  been 
already  noticed,  and  which  I  think  of  importance  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  namely,  the  fufferings  to  which  Chriftians  were  ex- 
pofed,  without  any  public  perfecution  being  denounced 
againft  them  by  fovereign  authority.  For,  from  Pliny’s 
doubt  how  he  was  to  a<ft,  his  filence  concerning  any  fubfift- 
ing  law  upon  the  fubjedt,  his  requefting  the  emperor’s  re- 
fcript,  and  the  emperor,  agreeably  to  his  requeft,  propound¬ 
ing  a  rule  for  his  dire&ion,  without  reference  to  any  prior 
rule,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  no 
public  edi<5t  againft  the  Chriftians  in  force.  Yet  from  this 
fame  epiftie  of  Pliny  it  appears  “  that  accufations,  trials 
and  examinations  were,  and  had  been,  going  on  againft 
them,  in  the  provinces  over  which  he  prefided  ;  that  fched- 
ules  were  delivered  by  anonymous  informers,  containing 
the  names  of  perfons  who  were  fufpe&ed  of  holding  or  of 
favouring  the  religion  ;  that,  in  confequence  of  thefe  infor¬ 
mations,  many  had  been  apprehended,  of  whom  fome  bold¬ 
ly  avowed  their  profeflion,  and  died  in  the  caufe  ;  others 
denied  that  they  were  Chriftians  ;  others  acknowledging 
that  they  had  once  been  Chriftians,  declared  that  they  had 
long  ceafed  to  be  fuch.”  All  which  demonftrates,  that  the 

profeflion 
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profefiion  of  Chriftianity  was  at  that  time  (in  that  country  at 
lead)  attended  with  fear  and  danger  :  and  yet  this  took  place 
without  any  edidt  from  the  Roman  fovereign,  commanding 
or  authoring  the  perfecution  of  Chriftians.  This  obfer- 
vation  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  refcript  of  Adrian  to  Mi- 
nucius  Eundanus,  the  pro-conful  of  Afia  :a  from  which 
refcript  it  appears,  that  the  cuftom  of  the  people  of  Afia 
was  to  proceed  again!!:  the  Chriftians  with  tumult  and  up¬ 
roar.  This  diforderly  practice,  I  fay,  is  recognifed  in  the 
edict,  becaufe  the  emperor  enjoins,  that,  for  the  future,  if 
the  Chriftians  were  guilty  they  fhould  be  legally  brought  to 
trial,  and  not  be  purfued  by  importunity  and  clamour. 

Martial  wrote  a  few  years  before  the  younger  Pliny  ; 
and,  as  his  manner  was,  made  the  fufferings  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tians  the  fubjedt  of  his  ridicule. b  Nothing  however  could 
fhow  the  notoriety  of  the  fadt  with  more  certainty  than 
this  does.  Martial’s  teftimony,  as  well  indeed  as  Pliny’s, 
goes  alfo  to  another  point,  viz.  that  the  deaths  of  thefe  men 
were  martyrdoms  in  the  ftricfeft  fenfe,  that  is  to  fay,  were 
fo  voluntary,  that  it  was  in  their  power,  at  the  time  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  fentence,  to  have  averted  the  execution,  by 
confenting  to  join  in  heathen  facrifices. 

The  conftancy,  and  by  confequence  the  fufferings,  of  the 
Chriftians  of  this  period,  is  alio  referred  to  by  Epidfetus, 
who  imputes  their  intrepidity  to  madnefs,  or  to  a  kind  of 
fafhion  or  habit  ;  and  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  by  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  who  afcribes  it  to  obftinacy.  “  Is  it  pollible 
(Epictetus  afks)  that  a  man  may  arrive  at  this  temper,  and 
become  indifferent  to  thofe  things,  from  madnefs  or  from 
habit,  as  the  Galileans  ?”c  “  Let  this  preparation  of  the 

mind 


a  Lard.  Heath.  Teft.  v.  II.  p.  no. 
b  In  matutina  nuper  fpedfatus  arena 
Mucius,  impofuit  qui  fua  membra  focis, 

•Si  patiens  fortifque  tibi  duriifque  videtur, 
Ab  deritanae  pedtora  plebis  habes  ; 

Nam  cum  dicatur  tunica  praefente  molefta, 
Ure*  manum  plus  eft  dicere  non  facio. 
c  Epic.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

*  Forfan  “  thure  manum.” 
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mind  (to  die)  arife  from  its  own  judgment,  and  not  from 
cbftinacy  like  the  Chriflians”  a 

a  Marc.  Aur.  Med.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 

CHAP.  III. 

! There  is  fails faBory  evidence,  that  many ,  prof  effing  to  he  origi¬ 
nal  vuitneffes  of  the  Chriflian  Miracles ,  pajfed  their  lives  in 
labours ,  dangers ,  and  f offerings,  voluntarily  undergone  in 
atteflation  of  the  accounts  vuhich  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in 
confequetice  of  their  belief  of  thofe  accounts  ;  and  that  they 
alfo  fubmitted ,  from  the  fame  motives ,  to  new  rules  of  con - 
duB. 

Of  the  primitive  condition  of  Chriftianity,  a  diftant  only 
and  general  view  can  be  acquired  from  heathen  writers.  It 
is  in  our  own  books  that  the  detail  and  interior  of  the  trans¬ 
action  mud  be  fought  for.  And  this  is  nothing  different 
from  what  might  be  expected.  Who  would  write  a  hifto- 
ry  of  Chriftianity  but  a  Chriftian  ?  Who  was  likely  to  re¬ 
cord  the  travels,  Sufferings,  labours,  or  fucceffes  of  the  apof- 
tles,  but  one  of  their  own  number,  or  of  their  followers  ? 
Now  thefe  books  come  up  in  their  accounts  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  propofition  which  we  maintain.  We  have  four 
hiftories  of  Jefus  Chrift.  We  have  a  hiftory  taking  up  the 
narrative  from  his  death,  and  carrying  on  an  account  of  the 
propagation  of  the  religion,  and  of  forne  of  the  mcft  emi¬ 
nent  perfons  engaged  in  it,  for  a  Space  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  We  have,  what  Some  may  think  ftill  more  original, 
a  colle&ion  of  letters,  written  by  certain  principal  agents  in 
the  bufinefs,  upon  the  bufmefs,  and  in  the  midft  of  their 
concern  and  connexion  with  it.  And  we  have  thefe  wri¬ 
tings  Severally  attefting  the  point  which  we  contend  for, 
viz.  the  Sufferings  of  the  witneffes  of  the  hiftory,  and  at¬ 
tefting  it  in  every  variety  of  form  in  which  it  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  appear  ;  directly  and  indirectly,  exprefsly  and 

incidentally, 
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incidentally,  by  affertion,  recital  andallufion,  by  narratives 
of  fadts,  and  by  arguments  and  difcourfes  built  upon  thefe 
fadts,  either  referring  to  them,  or  necelfarily  preluppofing 
them. 

I  remark  this  variety,  becaufe  in  examining  ancient  rec¬ 
ords,  or  indeed  any  fpecies  of  tedimony,  it  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  of  the  greated  importance  to  attend  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  or  grounds  of  argument  which  are  cafually  and  unde- 
fignedly  difclofed  ;  Forafmuch  as  this  fpecies  of  proof  is, 
of  all  others,  the  lead  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  fraud  or 
mifreprefentation. 

I  maybe  allowed  therefore  in  the  inquiry  which  is  now 
before  us,  to  fugged  fome  conclufions  of  this  fort  as  pre¬ 
paratory  to  more  diredt  tedimony. 

I.  Our  books  relate,  that  Jefus  Chrid,  the  founder  of 
the  religion,  was,  in  confequence  of  his  undertaking,  put 
to  death,  as  a  malefadlor,  at  Jerufalem.  This  point  at 
lead  will  be  granted,  becaufe  it  is  no  more  than  what  Tac¬ 
itus  has  recorded.  They  then  proceed  to  tell  us,  that 
the  religion  was,  notwithjiandingy  £et  forth  at  the  fame  city 
of  Jerufalem,  propagated  from  thence  throughout  Judea, 
and  afterwards  preached  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Thefe  points  alfo  are  fully  confirmed  by  Tacitus, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  religion,  after  a  fhort  check, 
broke  out  again  in  the  country  where  it  took  its  rife  ;  that 
it  not  only  fpread  throughout  Judea,  but  had  reached 
Rome  ;  and  that  it  had  there  great  multitudes  of  con¬ 
verts  :  and  all  this  within  thirty  years  after  its  commence¬ 
ment.  Now  thefe  fadts  afford  a  drong  inference  in  behalf 
of  the  propofition  which  we  maintain.  What  could  the 
dilciples  of  Chrid  expedt  for  themfelves,  when  they  faw 
their  mader  put  to  death  ?  Could  they  hope  to  efcape  the 
dangers  in  which  he  had  perilhed  ?  If  they  have  perfecuted 
me,  they  will  alfo  perfecute  you,  was  the  warning  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  XWith  this  example  before  their  eyes,  they 
could  not  be  without  a  full  fenfe  of  the  peril  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  enterprife. 
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2.  Secondly,  all  the  hiftories  agree  In  reprefenting 
Chrift  as  foretelling  the  perfecution  of  his  followers. 

“  Then  fhall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and 
fhall  kill  you,  and  ye  fhall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my 
name’s  fake.”a 

When  affliction  or  perfecution  arifeth  for  the  word’s 
fake,  immediately  they  are  offended.”5 

“  They  fhall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  perfecute  you,  de¬ 
livering  you  up  to  the  fynagogues,  and  into  prifons,  being 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name’s  fake — and 
ye  fhall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinf- 
folks  and  friends,  and  fome  of  you  fnall  they  caufe  to  be 
put  to  death.”  c 

u  The  time  cometh,  that  he  that  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  fervice.  And  thefe  things  will  they 
do  unto  you,  becaufe  they  have  not  known  the  Father 
nor  me.  But  thefe  things  have  I  told  you,  that  when 
the  time  fhall  come  ye  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of 
them.”a 

I  am  not  entitled  to  argue  from  thefe  paffages,  that 
Chrift  adually  did  foretell  thefe  events,  and  that  they  did 
accordingly  come  to  pafs,  becaufe  that  would  be  at  once 
to  affume  the  truth  of  the  religion  :  but  I  am  entitled  to 
contend,  that  one  fide  or  other  of  the  following  disjunc¬ 
tion  is  true,  either  that  the  evangelifts  have  delivered  what 
Chrift  really  fpoke,  and  that  the  event  correfponded  with  the 
prediction  ;  or  that  they  put  the  prediction  into  Chrifl’s 
mouth,  becaufe,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  hiftory,  the  event 
had  turned  out  fo  to  bet  for  the  only  two  remaining  fup- 
pofitions  appear  in  the  higheft  degree  incredible,  which  aye, 
either  that  Chrift  filled  the  minds  of  his  followers  with 
fears  and  apprehenfions,  without  any  reafon  or  authority 
for  what  he  faid,  and  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  cafe  ; 
or  that,  although  Chrift  had  never  foretold  any  fuch  thing, 

and  the  event  would  have  contradicted  him  ii  he  had,  yet 

hiftorians 

a  Matt.  xxiv.  9.  5  Mark  iv.  I J.  fee  alio  x.  50. 

c  Luke  xxi.  12 — 16.  fee  alfo  xi.  49. 
d  John  xvi.  4.  fee  alfo  xv.  20,  and  xvi.  33- 
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hiftorians  who  lived  in  the  age  when  the  event  was  known, 
falfely  as  well  as  officioufly,  afcribed  thefe  words  to 

him.  .  t  ,  . 

3.  Thirdly,  thefe  books  abound  with  exhortations  to 

patience,  and  with  topics  of  comfort  under  diftrefs. 

«  Who  {hall  feparate  us  from  the  love  of  Chriit  r  shall 
tribulation,  or  diftrefs,  or  perfecution,  or  famine,  or  na- 
kednefs,  or  peril,  or  fword  ?  Nay,  in  all  thefe  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved 

us.**  ** 

« We  are  troubled  on  every  fide  yet  not  diftrefted  ; 
we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  defpair  ;  perfecuted,  but 
not  forfaken  ;  call:  down  but  not  deftroyed  ;  always  heal¬ 
ing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  tnat 
the  life  alfo  of  Jefus  might  be  made  manifeft  in  our  body — ■ 
knowing  that  he  which  raifed  up  the  Lord  Jefus  ihall 
raife  us  up  alfo  by  Jefus,  and  ihall  prefent  us  with  you 
for  which  caufe  we  faint  not,  but,  though  our  outward 
man  perifh,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  ; 
for  our  light  afiMion  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.** b 

«  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets,  who  have  fpoken  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  differing  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  of  patience.  Behold  we  count  them  happy 
which  endure.  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  ot  Job,  and 
have  feen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  piti¬ 
ful,  and  of  tender  mercy.**c 

“  Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in  which,  after 
ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions, 
partly  whilft  ye  were  made  a  gazing  dock  both  by  reproach¬ 
es  and  afflictions,  and  partly  whilft  ye  became  companions 
of  them  that  were  fo  ufed  ;  for  ye  had  compafiion  of  me  in 
my  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the  fpoiling  of  your  goods, 
knowing  in  yourfelves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  a  better  and 
an  enduring  fubftance.  Caft  not  away  therefore  your 
confidence,  which  hath  great  recompenfe  of  reward  ;  for 

D  2  ye 

*  Rom.  viii.  35,  37.  b  a  Cor.  iv.  8,  9,  xo,  X4>  16, 17* 
c  James  v.  io,  11. 
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ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  wii! 
of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promife.”  a 

**  S°  that  we  ourfelves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of 
God,  for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your  perfections 
and  tribulations  that  ye  endure.  Which  is  a  manifeft 
token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
accounted  worthy  ol  the  kingdom,  for  which  ve  alfo  fuf- 
fen”  b 

“We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  fo,  but  we  glory  in  tribulations  alfo  ;  knowing  that 
tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope.”  c 

“  Beloved,  think  it  not  ftrange  concerning  the  fiery  tri¬ 
al  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  fome  ftrange  thing  hap¬ 
pened  unto  you,  but  rejoice,  inafmuch  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  Chrift’s  fufferings.  Wherefore  let  them  that  fuller  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the  keeping  of  their 
fouls  to  him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Crea¬ 
tor.”  d 

What  could  all  thefe  texts  mean,  if  there  was  nothing 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  times  which  required  patience, 
which  called  for  the  exercife  of  conflancy  and  refolution  ? 
or  will  it  be  pretended  that  thefe  exhortations  (which,  let 
it  be  obferved,  come  not  from  one  author,  but  from  many) 
were  put  in,  merely  to  induce  a  belief  in  after  ages,  that 
the  firfl  Chriflians  were  expofed  to  dangers  which  they 
were  not  expofed  to,  or  underwent  fufferings  which  they 
did  not  undergo.  If  thefe  books  belong  to  the  age  to 
which  they  lay  claim,  and  in  which  age,  whether  genuine 
or  fpurious,  they  certainly  did  appear,  this  fuppofition  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  for  a  moment  ;  becaufe  1  think  it  im- 
pofiible  to  believe,  that  pafiages,  which  muft  be  deemed 
not  only  unintelligible  but  falfe,  by  the  perfons  into  whofe 
hands  the  books  upon  their  publication  were  to  come, 
fhould  neverthelefs  be  inferted,  for  the  purpofe  of  produc¬ 
ing  an  effect  upon  remote  generations.  In  forgeries  which 

do 

a  Heb.  x.  32 — 36.  b  2  ThefT.  i.  1 — 5. 
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do  not  appear  till  many  ages  after  that  to  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  belong,  it  is  poffible  that  fome  contrivance  of  that 
fort  may  take  place ;  but  in  no  others  can  it  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

A 

CHAP.  IV. 

'There  is  fatisfa&ory  evidence  that  many ,  profeffing  to  he  orig¬ 
inal  nuitneffcs  of  the  Chriftian  Miracles ,  pafj'cd  their  lives  in 
labours ,  dangers ,  and  f  offerings ,  voluntarily  undergone  in 
atteflation  cj  the  accounts  <zuhich  thev  delivered ,  and folely 
in  confluence  of  their  belief  of  thofe  accounts  ;  and  that 
they  alfo  fubmitted,  from  the  fame  motives,  to  new  rules  of 
conduct. 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  religion  and  of. 
the  exertions  of  its  firft  preachers,  as  dated  inourfcrip- 
tures,  not  in  a  profeded  hidory  of  perfecutions,  or  in  the’ 
connected  manner  in  which  I  am  about  to  recite  it,  but 
difperfedly  and  oceafionally,  in  the  courfe  of  a  mixed, 
general  hidory,  (which  circumdance  alone  negatives  the 
fuppofition  of  any  fraudulent  dedgn}  is  the  following  ^ 
“  That  the  founder  of  Chridianity,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  minidry  to  the  time  of  his  violent  death,  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  wholly  in  publidiing  the  inditution  in  Judea 
and  Galilee  ;  that,  in  order  to  affid  him  in  this  purpofe, 
he  made  choice,  out  of  the  number  of  his  followers,  of 
twelve  perfons,  who  might  accompany  him  as  he  travel¬ 
led  from  place  to  place  ;  that,  except  a  fhort  abfence  up¬ 
on  a  journey,  in  which  he  fent  them,  two  by  two,  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  million,  and  one,  of  a  few  days,  when  they 
went  before  him  to  Jerufalem,  thefe  perfons  were  datedly 
and  condantly  attending  upon  him  ;  that  they  were  with 
him  at  Jerufalem  when  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to 
death  ,  and  that  they  were  commifRoned  by  him,  when 
his  own  minidry  was  concluded,  to  publidi  his  gofpel,  and 
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colled  difcipfes  to  it  from  all  countries  of  the  world.” 
The  account  then  proceeds  to  date,  44  That,  a  few  days 
after  his  departure,  thefe  perfons,  with  fome  of  his  rela¬ 
tions,  and  fome  who  had  regularly  frequented  their  fo- 
ciety,  adembled  at  Jerufalem  ;  that,  confidering  the  office 
of  preaching  the  religion  as  now  devolved  upon  them,  and 
one  of  their  number  having  deferted  the  caufe,  and,  re¬ 
penting  of  his  perfidy,  having  dedroyed  himfelf,  they 
proceeded  to  eled  another  into  his  place,  and  that  they 
were  careful  to  make  their  eledion  out  of  the  number  of 
thofe  who  had  accompanied  their  mader  from  the  fird  to 
the  lad,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  that  he  might  be  a  wit- 
nefs,  together  with  themfelves,  of  the  principal  fads  which 
they  were  about  to  produce  and  relate  concerning  him  ;  a 
that  they  began  their  work  at  Jerufalem,  by  publickly  af- 
ferting  that  this  Jefus,  whom  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  of 
that  place  had  fo  lately  crucified,  was,  in  truth,  the  perfon 
in  whom  all  their  prophecies  and  long  expedations  ter¬ 
minated  ;  that  he  had  been  fent  amongd  them  by  God  ; 
and  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  the  future  judge  of 
the  human  fpecies  ;  that  all,  who  were  folicitous  to  fecure 
to  themfelves  happinefs  after  death,  ought  to  receive  him 
as  fiach,  and  to  make  profefiion  of  their  belief,  by  being 
baptized  in  his  name.”  b  The  hidory  goes  on  to  relate, 
44  that  confiderable  numbers  accepted  this  propofal,  and  that 
thofe  who  did  fo,  formed  amongd  themfelves  a  drid 
union  and  fociety  ; c  that,  the  attention  of  the  Jewifh 
government  being  foon  drawn  upon  them,  two  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  twelve,  and  who  alfo  had  lived 
mod  intimately  and  condantly  with  the  founder  of  the  re¬ 
ligion,  were  feized  as  they  were  difcourfing  to  the  people 
in  the  temple  ;  that,  after  being  kept  all  night  in  prifon, 
they  were  brought  the  next  day  before  an  adembly,  com- 
pofed  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the  Jewilh  magidracy  and 
priedhood  ;  that  this  adembly,  after  fome  confultation, 
found  nothing,  at  that  time,  better  to  be  done  towards 
fuppreding  the  growth  of  the  fed,  than  to  threaten  their 

prifoners 

b  Ads  xi.  c  Ads  v.  41. 
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pvifbn ers  with-  punifhment,  if  they  perftfted  ;  that  thefe 
men,  after  exprefling,  in  decent  but  firm  language,  the  ob- 
lip-at  on  under  which  they  conhdered  themfelves  to  be,  to 
declare  what  they  knew,  “  to  fpeak  the  things  which  they 
had  feen  and  heard,”  returned  from  the  council,  and  re¬ 
ported  what  had  pafled  to  their  companions  :  tnat  this  re¬ 
port,  whilit  it  apprifed  them  of  the  danger  of  their  fltua- 
tion  and  undertaking,  had  no  other  efteft  upon  their  con¬ 
duct,  than  to  produce  in  them  a  general  refolution  to  per- 
fevere,  and  an  earne ft  prayer  to  God  to  furnifh  them  witn 
afliftance,  and  to  infpire  them  with  fortitude,  proportioned 
to  the  increaflng  exigency  of  the  fervice.”  a  A- very  fhort 
time  after  this,  we  read  “  that  all  the  twelve  apoftles  were 
feized  and  caft  into  prifon  ;b  that,  being  brought  a  fecond 
time  before  the  Jewifli  Sanhedrim,  ..they  were  upbraided 
with  their  difobedience  to  the  injun&ion  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them,  and  beaten  for  their  contumacy  ;  that,  be¬ 
ing  charged  once  more  to  defift,  they  were  buffered  to  de¬ 
part  ;  that,  however,  they  neither  quitted  Jerufalem,  nor 
ceafed  from  preaching,  both  daily  in  the  temple,  and  from 
houfe  to  lioufe  yc  and  that  the  twelve  confide  red  themfelves 
as  fo  entirely  and  excluf  rely  devoted  to  this  office,  that 
they  now  transferred,  wrhat  may  be  called  the  temporal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  fociety,  to  other  hands.”  d 

Hitherto 

a  A£s  iv.  b  AAs  v.  iS.  c  Ails  v. 

d  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  infinuated,  that  the  Chni- 
tian  million,  in  the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  was  a  feheme  for  making 
a  fortune,  or  for'  getting  money.  But  it  may  neverthelcfs  be  fit 
to  remark  upon  this  paffage  of  their  hiftory,  how  perfedtJy  free 
they  appear  to  have  been  from  any  pecuniary  or  interefled  views 
whatever.  The  moft  tempting  opportunity,  which  occurred,  of 
making  a,  gain  of  their  converts,  was  by  the  cuftody  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  funds,  when  fome  of  the  richer  members,  in¬ 
tending  to  contribute  their  fortunes  to  the  common  fupport  ot 
the  fociety,  fold  their  pofleffions,  and  laid  down  the  prices  at  the 
apoftles’  feet.  Yet  fo  infenfible,  or  undefir  ouswere  they  of  the 
advantage  which  that  confidence  afforded,  that,  we  find,  they 
very  foon  difpofed  of  the  truft,  by  putting  it  into  the  hands,  not 
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Hitherto  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion  feem  to  hare 
had  the  common  people  on  their  fide  ;  which  is  affigned  as 
the  reaion,  why  the  Jewifh  rulers  did  not,  at  this  time, 
think  it  prudent  to  proceed  to  greater  extremities.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  enemies  of  the  inftitution 
found  means  to  reprefent  it  to  the  people  as  tending  to 
lubyert  their  law,  degrade  their  law-giver,  and  dilhonour 
their  temple. a  And  thefe  infinuations  were  difperfed  with 
lo  much  fuccefs,  as  to  induce  tne  people  to  join  with  their  fu- 
periors  in  the  Honing  of  a  very  active  member  of  the  new 
community. 

death  of  this  man  was  the  fignal  of  a  general  per¬ 
fection  ;  which  raged  at  Jerufalem  with  fo  much  fury,  as 
to  diive  mod  J  of  the  new  converts  out  of  the  place,  except 
the  twelve  apoflles.  The  converts,  thus  “  fcattered. 
abroad,”  preached  the  religion  whereever  they  came  ;  and 
their  preaching  was,  in  efFedl,  the  preaching  of  the  twelve, 
for  it  was  fo  far  carried  on  in  concert  and  correfpondence 
With  toem ,  that,  when  they  heard  of  the  fuccefs  of  their 
emiffaries  in  a  particular  country,  they  fent  two  of 

their  number  to  the  place  to  complete  and  confirm  the  mil¬ 
lion. 

An  event  now  took  place  of  great  importance  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  hidory  of  the  religion.  The c  perfection  which  had 

begun 

of  nominees  of  their  own,  but  of  flewards  formally  elected  for 
the  purpofe  by  the  fociety  at  large. 

We  may  add  aifo,  that  this  excefs  of  generofity,  which  call 
private  property  into  the  public  ftock,  was  fo  far  from  being 
requiica  by  tne  apofties,  or  impofed  as  a  law  of  Chriftianity,  that 
Peter  leminds  Ananias  that  he  had  been  guilty,  in  his  behaviour, 
of  an  officious  and  voluntary  prevarication  ;  for  whilit,  fays  he, 
th)  eftate  remained  unfold,  “  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and,  after  it 
was  fold,  was  it  not  thine  own  power  ?” 
a  a 

b  Adis  viii.  1.  “And  they  were  all  fcattered  abroad but 
the  term  “  all”  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  ftridlly,  or  as  denoting 
more  than  the  generality  ;  in  like  manner  as  in  Ads  ix.  35.  “  And 
all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron  faw  him,  and  turned  to  the 
Lord.” 

c  Adis  ix. 
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begun  at  Jerufalem,  followed  the  Chridians  to  other  cities, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  Sanhedrim  over  thofe 
of  their  own  nation  was  allowed  to  be  exercifed.  A 
young  man,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  hodility  to 
the  profeilion,  and  had  procured  a  commifiion  from  the 
council  at  Jerufalem  to  feize  any  converted  Jews  whom  he 
might  find  at  Damafcus,  fuddenly  became  a  profelyte  to  the 
religion  which  he  was  going  about  to  extirpate.  The  new 
convert  not  only  fhared,  upon  this  extraordinary  change, 
the  fate  of  his  companions,  but  brought  upon  himfelf  a  dou¬ 
ble  meafure  of  enmity  from  the  party  which  he  had  left. 
The  Jews  at  Damafcus,  upon  his  return  to  that  city,  watch¬ 
ed  the  gates  night  and  day  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  he 
efcaped  from  their  hands  only  by  being  let  down  in  a  bafic- 
et  by  the  wall.  Nor  did  he  find  himfelf  in  greater  fafety  at 
Jerufalem,  whither  he  immediately  repaired.  Attempts 
were  there  alfo  foon  fet  on  foot  to  dedroy  him,  from  the 
danger  of  which  he  was  preferved  by  being  fent  away  to 
Cilicia,  his  native  country. 

For  fome  reafon,  not  mentioned,  perhaps  not  known, 
but  probably  connected  with  the  civil  hidory  of  the  Jews, 
or  with  fome  danger a  which  engroffed  the  public  attention, 
an  intermifiion  about  this  time  took  place  in  the  fufferings 
of  the  Chridians.  This  happened,  at  the  mod  only  feven 
or  eight,  perhaps  only  three  or  four  years  after  Chrid’s 
death  ;  within  which  period,  and  notwithdanding  that 
the  late  perfection  occupied  part  of  it,  churches,  or  focie» 
ties  of  believers,  had  been  formed  in  all  Judea,  Galilee,  and 
Samaria  ;  for  we  read  that  the  churches  in  thefe  countries 
“  had  now  red,  and  were  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  were 
multiplied.”  b  The  original  preachers  of  the  religion  did 

not 

“  Dr.  Dardner  (in  which  lie  is  followed  alfo  by  Dr.  Benfon) 
afcribes  this  ceffation  of  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Caligula  to  fet  up  his  own  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  and  to  the  confternation  thereby  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jewifh  people  ;  which  confternation  for  a  fcafon  excluded  every 
other  contefl. 

b  Ads  ix.  31. 
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not  remit  their  labours  or  activity  during  this  feafon  of  qui- 
etnefs  ;  for  we  find  one,  and  he  a  very  principal  perfon 
arnongd  them,  palling  throughout  all  quarters.  We  find  alfo 
thofe,  who  had  been  before  expelled  from  Jerufalem  by  the 
perfecution  which  raged  there,  travelling  as  far  as  Phenice, 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch  :  a  and  iadly,  we  find  Jerufalem 
again  the  centre  of  the  million,  the  place  whither  the 
preachers  returned  from  their  feveral  excurfions,  where 
they  reported  the  conduct  and  effeds  of  their  minidry, 
where  quelfions  of  public  concern  were  canvafied  and  fet¬ 
tled,  from  whence  directions  were  fought,  and  teachers  fent 
iforth. 

The  time  of  this  tranquillity  did  not,  however,  continue 
long.  Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  lately  acceded  to  the 
government  of  Judea,  44  dretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex 
certain  of  the  church.”  b  He  began  his  cruelty  by  behead¬ 
ing  one  of  the  twelve  original  apoltles,  a  kinfraan  and  con- 
dan  t  companion  of  the  founder  of  the  religion.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  that  this  execution  gratified  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  to 
feize,  in  order  to  put  to  death,  another  of  the  number  ; 
raid  him  like  the  former,  aflbciated  with  Chrid  during  his 
life,  and  eminently  adive  in  the  fervice  lince  his  death. 
This  man  was,  however,  delivered  from  prifon,  as  the  ac¬ 
count  dates,  c  miraculoully,  and  made- his  efcape  from  Jeru¬ 
falem. 

Thefe  things  are  related,  not  in  the  general  terms  under 
which,  in  giving  the  outlines  of  the  hidory,  we  have  here 
mentioned  them,  but  with  the  utmoft  particularity  of  names, 
perfons,  places,  and  circumftances  ;  and,  what  is  deferring 
of  notice,  without  the  final  led  difcoverable  propcnfity  in 
the  hidorian  to  magnify  the  fortitude,  or  exaggerate  the 
fufFerings,  of  his  party.  When  they  .fled  for  their  lives., 
he  tells  us.  When  the  churches  had  red,  he  remarks  it. 
When  the  people  took  their  part,  he  does  not  leave  it 
without  notice.  When  the  apodles  were  carried  a  fecond 
time  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  is  careful  to  obferve  that  they 
were  brought  without  violence.  When  milder  councils 

were 
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were  fuggefted,  he  gives  us  the  author  of  the  advice,  and 
the  fpeech  which  contained  it.  When,  in  confequence 
of  this  advice,  the  rulers  contented  themfelves  with  threat¬ 
ening  the  apoftles,  and  commanding  them  to  be  beaten 
with  ftripes  without  urging  at  that  time  the  perfecution 
farther,  the  hiftorian  candidly  and  diftinCtly  records  their 
forbearance.  When,  therefore,  in  other  inftances,  he 
ftates  heavier  perfections  or  actual  martyrdoms,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  beneve  that  he  Hates  them  becaufe  they  were 
true  ;  and  not  from  any  with  to  aggravate,  in  his  account, 
the  fufferings  which  Chriftians  fuftained,  or  to  extol, 
more  than  it  deferved,  their  patience  under  them. 

Our  hiftory  now  purfues  a  narrower  path.  Leaving 
tlic  reft  or  the  apoftles,  and  the  original  aflociates  of  Chrift, 
engaged  in  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith,  (and  who, 
there  is  not  the  leaf!;  reafon  to  believe,  abated  in  their  dil¬ 
igence  or  courage)  the  narrative  proceeds  with  the  feparate 
memoirs  of  that  eminent  teacher,  whofe  extraordinary  and 
ludden  converfion  to  the  religion,  and  correfponding 
ciiange  of  condudl,  had  before  been  circumftantially  de¬ 
scribed.  This  perfon,  in  conjunction  with  another,  who 
appeared  amongft  the  earlieft  members  of  the  fociety  at 
Jerulalem,  and  amongft  the  immediate  adherents3  of  the 
twelve  apoftles,  fet  out  from  Antioch  upon  the  exprefs 
buiinefs  of  carrying  the  new  religion  through  the  various 
provinces  of  the  leffer  Afia.b  During  this  expedition  wc 
hnd,  that  m  almoft  every  place  to  which  they  came,  their 
perfons  were  infulted,  and  their  lives  endangered.  After 
being  expelled  from  Antioch  in  Pifidia,  they  repaired  to 

IhZ  fi.,  TAtn  ICOm,Unl  311  attempt  WaS  made  t0  fton« 

ih  m.  At  Lyftra,  whither  they  fled  from  Iconium,  one 

for  H  /d  U^!y  7as  ftoned>  and  drawn  out  of  the  city 
for  dead  lhefe  two  men,  though  not  themfelves  orig- 

with  X  ’  -WTe  a  n1,"8  W  Connexion  and  conjundion 
t  the  original  apoftles  ;  for,  after  the  completion  of 

Journey>  being  lent  upon  a  particular  commiffion  to 

Jerufalem, 
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Jerufalem,  they  there  related  to  the  apodles*  and  elders 
the  events  and  fuccefs  of  their  minidry,  and  were  in  rer 
turn,  recommended  by  them  to  the  churches,  “  as  men 
who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in  the  caufe,” 

The  treatment  which  they  had  experienced  in  their 
fird  progrefs  did  not  deter  them  from  preparing  for  a  fee- 
ond.  Upon  a  difpute,  however,  arifing  between  them, 
but  not  connected  with  the  common  fubjeft  of  their  labours, 
they  a&ed  as  wife  and  fincere  men  would  aft  ;  they  did 
not  retire  in  difgud  from  the  fervice  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  but,  each  devoting  his  endeavours  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  religion,  they  parted  from  one  another,  and  fet 
forwards  upon  feparate  routs.  -The  hidory  goes  along  with 
one  of  them  ;  and  the  fecond  enterprife  to  him  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fame  dangers  and  perfecutions  as  both  had 
met  with  in  the  fird.  The  apodle’s  travels  hitherto  had 
been  confined  to  Afia.  He  now  croffes,  for  the  fird  time, 
the  zEgean  Sea,  and  carries  with  him,  amongd  others,  tne 
perfon  whofe  accounts  fupply  the  information  we  are  dat¬ 
ing.5  The  fird  place  in  Greece  at  which  he  appears  to 
have  dopped  was  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  Here  himfelf 
and  one  of  his  companions  were  cruelly  whipped,  cad  in¬ 
fo  prifon,  and  kept  there  under  the  mod  rigorous  cudody, 
being  thrud,  whild  yet  fmarting  with  their  wounds,  into 
the  inner  dungeon,  and  their  feet  made  lad  in  the  docks. 
Notwithdanding  this  unequivocal  fpecimen  of  the  u.age 
they  had  to  look  for  in  that  country,  they  went  forward 
in  the  execution  of  their  errand.  After  palling  through 
Amphipolis  and  Appolonia,  they  came  tQ^  Thefialomca  \ 
in  which  city  the  houfe  in  which  they  lodged  was  aflaii- 
ed  by  a  party  of  their  enemies,  in  order  to  bring  them 
out  to  the  populace.  And  when,  fortunately  for  tieu 
prefervation,  they  were  not  found  at  home,  the  matter  ot 
the  houfe  was  dragged  before  the  magidrate  for  admitting 
them  within  his  doors.d  Their  reception  at  the  next  city 
was  fomething  better  ;  but  neither  here  had  they  contm- 
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tied  long  before  their  turbulent  adverfaries,  the  Jews,  ex¬ 
cited  again!!  them  Inch  commotions  among!!  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  as  obliged  the  apoftle  to  make  his  efcape  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  journey  to  Athens.4  The  extremity  of  the  progrefs 
was  Corinth.  His  abode  in  this  city,  for  fome  time,  feems 
to  have  been  without  moleftation.  At  length,  however, 
the  Jews  found  means  to  flir  up  an  infurre&ion  againft 
him,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
preftdent.b  It  was  to  the  contempt  which  that  magiftrate 
entertained  for  the  Jews  and  their  controverfies,  of  which 
he  accounted  Chriftianity  to  be  one,  that  our  apoftle  owed 
his  deliverance.0 

This  indefatigable  teacher,  after  leaving  Corinth,  re¬ 
turned  by  Ephefas  into  Syria  ;  and  again  viftted  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  in  that  city,  which,  as 
hath  been  repeatedly  obferved,  ftill  continued  the  centre 
of  the  million. d  It  fuited  not,  however,  with  the  activity 
of  his  zeal  to  remain,  long  at  Jerufalem.  We  find  him 
going  from  thence  to  Antioch,  and,  after  fome  flay 
there,  traverfing  once  more  the  northern-  provinces  of 
Alia  Minor. e  This  progrefs  ended  at  Ephefus  ;  in 
which  city  the  apoftle  continued  in  the  daily  exercife  of 
his  miniftry  two  years,  and  until  his  fuccefs,  at  length, 
excited  the  apprchenfions  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  in 
the  fupport  of  the  national  worlhip*  Their  clamour  pro¬ 
duced  a  tumult,  in  which  he  had  nearly  loft  his  life. f 
Undilmayed,  however,  by  the  dangers  to  which  he  faw 
himfelf  expofed,  he  was  driven  from  Ephefas  only  to  re¬ 
new  his  labours  in  Greece. s  After  palling  over  Macedo¬ 
nia,  he  thence  proceeded  to  his  former  ftation  at  Corinth. h 
When  he  had  formed  his  defign  of  returning  by  a  dire<5! 
courfe  from  Corinth  into  Syria,  he  was  compelled  by  a 
confpiracy  of  the  Jews,  who  were  prepared  to  intercept 
him  on  his  way,  to  trace  back  his  fteps  through  Macedo¬ 
nia  to  Philippi,  and  from  thence  to  take  fhipping  into  Afia. 

Along 

k  V.  13.  b  A<5ts  xviii.  12.  c  A(fts  xviii.  15. 
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Along  the  coafl  of  Alia  he  purfued  his  voyage  with  all 
the  expedition  he  couid  command,  in  order  to  reach  Jeru- 
falem  againU  the  feafl:  of  Pentecofl/  His  reception  at  Je- 
rufaierh  was  of  a  piece  with  the  ufage  he  had  experienced 
from  the  Jews  in  other  places.  He  had  been  only  a  few 
days  in  that  city  when  the  populace,  infligated  by  fome  of 
his  old  opponents  in  Alia  who  attended  this  feaft,  feized. 
him  in  the  temple,  forced  him  out  of  it,  and  were  ready 
immediately  to  have  deffroyed  him,  had  not  the  fudden 
prefence  of  the  Roman  guard  refcued  him  out  of  their 
hands.5  The  officer,  however,  who  had  thus  feafonably 
interpofed,  afted  from  his  care  of  the  public  peace,  with 
the  prefervation  of  which  he  was  charged,  and  not  from 
any  favour  to  the  apoffle,  or  indeed  any  difpofition  to  exer- 
eife  either  juftice  or  humanity  towards  him  ;  for  he  had 
no  fooner  fecured  his  perfon  in  the  fortr.efs,  than  he  was 
proceeding  to  examine  him  by  tortu-re.c 

From  this  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the  hiftory-  the  apof- 
tle  remains  in  public  cuflody  of  the  Roman  government. 
After  efcaping  affaffination  by  a  fortunate  difcovery  of  the 
plot,  and  delivering  himfelf  from  the  influence  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  by  an  appeal  to  the  audience  of  the  emperor, d  he  was 
lent,  but  not  until  he  had  buffered  two  years  imprifonment* 
to  Rome/  He  reached  Italy  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and 
after  encountering  in  his  paflage  the  perils  of  a  defperate 
fhipwreck/  But  although  hill  a  prifoner,  and  his  fate 
hill  depending,  neither  the  various  and  long-continued  buf¬ 
ferings  which  he  had  undergone,  nor  the  danger  of  his 
prefent  fituation,  deterred  him  from  perfifting  in  preaching 
the  religion  ;  for  the  hifcorian  clofes  the  account  by  tell¬ 
ing  us,  that,  for  two  years,  he  received  all  that  came  unto 
him  in  his  own  hired  houfe,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
dwell  with  a  foldier  that  guarded  him,  “  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  thofe  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  with  all  confidence/* 

Now. 
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Now  the  hiftorian,  from  whom  we  have  drawn  this  ac¬ 
count,  in  the  part  of  his  narrative  which  relates  to  St. 
Paul,  is  fupported  by  the  ftrongeft  corroborating  tejhmony 
that  a  hiftory  can  receive.  We  are  in  poffeflion  of  letteis 
written  by  St.  Paul  himfelf  upon  the  fubject  of  his  niimi- 
try,  and  either  written  during  the  period  which  the  hiftory 
comprifes,  or,  if  written  afterwards,  reciting  and  referring 
to  the  tranfadtions  of  that  period.  Thefe  letters,  without 
borrowing  from  the  hiftory,  or  the  hiftory  from  them,  un¬ 
intentionally  confirm  the  account  which  the  hiftory  deliv¬ 
ers  in  a  great  variety  of  particulars.  What  belongs  to  out 
prefent  purpofe  is  the  defcription  exhibited  of  the  apoftle  s 
fufferings  :  And  the  reprefentation  given  in  the  hiftory, 
of  the  dangers  and  diftreffes  which  he  underwent,  not  on¬ 
ly  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  language  which  he  himfelf 
ufes,  whenever  he  fpeaks  of  his  life  or  miniftry,  but  is  alio, 
in  many  inftances,  attefted  by  a  fpecihc  correfpondency  of 
time,  place,  and  order  of  events.  If  the  hiftorian  relates 
that  at  Philippi,  the  apoftle  u  was  beaten  with  many  (tripes, 
caft  into  prifon,  and  there  treated  with  rigour  and  indigni* 
ty,”a  we  find  him,  in  a  letterb  to  a  neighbouring  church, 
reminding  his  converts,  that  “  after  he  had  differed  before, 
and  was  fhamefully  entreated  at  Philippi,  he  was  bold,  nev- 
erthelefs,  to  fpeak  unto  them  (to  whole  city  he  next  came  ) 
the  gofpel  of  God.”  If  the  hiftory  relate,0  that,  at  Thef- 
falonica,  the  houfe  in  which  the  apoftle  was  lodged,  when 
he  firft  came  to  that  place,  was  aflaulted  by  the  populace, 
and  the  matter  of  it  dragged  before  the  magiftrate  for  ad¬ 
mitting  fuch  a  gueft  within  his  doors,  the  apoftle,  in  his 
letters01  to  the  Chriftians  of  Theffalonica,  calls  to  their  re¬ 
membrance,  “  how  they  had  received  the  gofpel  in  much 
affliction.”  If  the  hiftory  deliver  an  account  of  an  infur- 
redtion  at  Ephefus,  which  had  nearly  coft  the  apoftle  his 
life,  we  have  the  apoftle  himfelf,  in  a  letter  written  a  fhort 
time  after  his  departure  from  that  city,  deferibing  his  de- 
Ipair,  and  returning  thanks  for  his  deliverance.0  If  the 

E  2  hiftory 
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.toiftory  Inform  us,  that  the  apoftle  was  expelled  from  An- 

rhnD  ?Cdif’  at‘emPted  t0  be  ftoned  at  Iconium,  and 
actually  Honed  at  Lyftra,  there  is  preferved  a  letter  from 
him  to  a  favourite  convert,  whom,  as  the  fame  hiftory  tells 
us,  he  firft  met  with  in  thefe  parts  ;  in  which  letter  he  ap- 

Peukut0u  ^Maple’s  knowledge  “of  the  perfections 
which  befel  him  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lyftra.”2 
It  the  mftory  make  the  apoftle,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Epbe- 
han  elders,  remind  them,  as  one  proof  of  the  difmterefted- 
nds  of  his  views,  that,  to  their  knowledge,  he  had  fappiied 
his  own  and  the  neceffities  of  his  companions  by  perfonal 
a  our,  .  we  fad  the  fame  apoftle,  in  a  letter  written 
during  his  reudence  at  Ephefus,  aliening  of  himfelf,  “  that 

•even  to  that  hour  he  laboured,  working  with  his  own 
hands. ”G 

Thefe  coincidences,  together  with  many  relative  to  oth¬ 
er  parts  or  the  apoftle’s  hiftory,  and  all  drawn  from  inde- 
pendent  fources,  not  only  confirm  the  truth  of  the  account, 
in  the  particular  points  as  to  which  they  are  obferved,  but 
add  much  to  the  credit  of  the  narrative  in  all  its  parts  : 
and  fupport  tne  author  s  profeftion  or  being  a  contempora¬ 
ry  of  the  perfon  whole  hiftory  he  writes,  and,  throughout 
a  material  portion  of  his  narrative,  a  companion. 

What  the  epiftles  of  the  apoftles  declare  of  the  fuftering 
ftaie  of  Chriftianity,  the  writings  which  remain  of  their 
companions,  and  immediate  followers,  exprefsly  confirm. 

.  Clement,  who  is  honourably  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  epiftle  to  the  Philippians,d  hath  left  us  his  atteftation 
to  this  point  in  the  following  words  :  “  Let  us  take  (fays 
he)  the  examples  of  our  own  age.  Through  zeal  and  en¬ 
vy  the  molt  faithful  and  righteous  pillars  of  the  church 
have  been  perfecuted  even  to  the  moft  grievous  deaths. 
Let  us  fet  before  our  eyes  the  holy  cpqjlles •  Peter,  by  un« 
juft  envy,  underwent,  not  one  or  two,  but  many  fufferings  ; 
till  at  laft,  being  martyred,  he  went  to  the  place  of  glory 
that  was  due  unto  him.  For  the  fame  caufe  did  Paul,  in 
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Hke  manner,  receive  the  reward  of  his  patience.  Seven 
times  he  was  in  bonds  ;  he  was  whipped,  was  ftoned  ;  he 
preached  both  in  the  eaft  and  in  the  weft  ;  leaving  behind 
him  the  glorious  report  of  his  faith  :  and  fo  having  taught 
the  whole  world  righteoufnefs,  and  for  that  end  travelled 
even  untovthe  utmoft  bounds  of  the  weft,  he  at  laft  luffer- 
ed  martyrdom  by  the  command  of  the  governors,  and  de¬ 
parted  out  of  the  world,  and  went  unto  his  holy  place,  be¬ 
ing  become  a  moft  eminent  pattern  of  patience  unto  all 
ages.  To  thefe  holy  apoftles  were  joined  a  very  great 
number  of  others,  who  having  through  envy  undergone, 
in  like  manner,  many  pains  and  torments,  have  left  a  glo¬ 
rious  example  to  us.  For  this,  not  only  men,  but  women, 
have  been  perfecuted  ;  and  having  fuffered  very  grievous 
and  cruel  puniihments,  have  finifhed  the  courfe  of  their 
faith  with  firmnefs.’3,a 

Hermas,  fainted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  a  piece  very  little  conne&ed  with  hiftorical  reci¬ 
tals,  thus  fjieaks— ' “  Such  as  have  believed  and  fuffered 
death  for  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  have  endured  with  a 
ready  mind,  and  have  given  up  their  lives  with  all  their 
like  arts. 

A  Polycarp,  the  difciple  of  John,  though  all  that  remains 
of  his  works  be  a  very  fhort  epiftle,  has  not  left  this  fub- 
ject  unnoticed.  “  I  exhort  (fays  he)  all  of  you,  that  ye 
obey  the  word  of  righteoufnefs,  and  exercife  all  patience, 
which  ye  have  feen  fet  forth  before  your  eyes,  not  only 
in  the  bleffed  Ignatius,  and  Lorimus,  and  Rufus,  but  in 
others  among  yourfelves,  and  in  Paul  himfelf  and  the  rejl 
of  the  apoflles  ;  being  confident  in  this,  that  all  thefe  have 
not  run  in  vain,  but  in  faith  and  righteoufnefs  ;  and  are 
gone  to  the  place  that  was  due  to  them  from  the  Lord, 
with  whom  alfo  they  fuffered.  For  they  loved  not  this 
prefent  wrorld,  but  him  who  died  and  was  raifed  again  by 
God  for  u$.”c 

Ignatius^ 
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gnatius,  t.ie  contemporary  of  Polycarp,  recognizes  the 
fame  topic,  briefly  indeed,  but  pofitively  and  precifely. 

For  tms  caufe  (i.  e.  for  having  felt  and  handled  Chrift’s 
body  after  his  refurreftion,  and  being  convinced,  as  Ivna- 
tius  express  it,  both  by  his  flefli  and  fpirit)  they  (L  e. 
ieter,  and  thofe  who  were  prefent  with  Peter  at  Chrift’s 
appearance)  defpifed  death,  and  were  found  to  be  above 

it.  7  a 


,  Would  the  reader  know  what  a  perfection  in  thefe 
clays  was,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  circular  letter,  written 
by  the  church  of  Smyrna  foon  after  the  death  of  Polycarp, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  lived  with  St.  John  ;  and 
which  ItttwT  is  entitled  a  relation  of  that  bifhop’s  martyr¬ 
dom.  “  The  fufferings  (fay  they)  of  all  the  other  mar¬ 
tyrs  were  Wetted  and  generous,  which  they  underwent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God.  For  fo  it  becomes  us,  who 
are  more  religious  than  others,  to  afcribe  the  pov/er  and 
ordering  of  ail  things  unto  him.  And  indeed  who  can 
choofe  but  admire  the  greatnefs  of  their  minds,  and  that 
admirable,  patience  and  love  of  their  Matter,  which  then 
appeared  in  them  ?  who,  when  they  were  fo  flayed  with 
whipping,  that  the  frame  and  ttru&ure  of  their  bodies 
were  laid  open  to  their  very  inward  veins  and  arteries, 
neverthelefs  endured  it.  In  like  manner,  thofe  who  were 
condemned  to  the  beatts,  and  kept  a  long  time  in  prifon, 
underwent  many  cruel  torments,  being  forced  to  lie  upon 
fharp  fpikes  laid  under  their  bodies,  and  tormented  with 
divers  other  forts  of  pumfhmerUs  ;  that  fo,  if  it  were  pof- 
ttble,  the  tyrant,  by  the  length  of  their  fufferings,  might 
hare  brought  them  to  deny  Chritt.”b 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  V. 

There  is  fatisfaBory  evidence,  that  many,  profeffmg  to  have 
been  original  wiincjfes  of  the  Chriflian  Miracles,  pa/fed  that 
lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  Sufferings,  voluntardy  under¬ 
gone  in  atleflation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
folely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  oj  thcfe.  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted,  from  the  fame  motives , 
to  new  rules  of  conduit * 

U PON  the  hiftory,  of  which  the  laft  chapter  contains 
an  abftraft,  there  are  a  few  obfervations  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  make,  by  way  of  applying  its  teftimony  to  the 
particular  proportions  for  which  we  contend. 

I.  Although  our  feripture  hiftory  leaves  the  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  apoftles  in  an  early  part  or  the  narrative,  and. 
proceeds  with  the  feparate  account  of  one  particular  apo-- 
tle,  yet  the  information  which  it  delivers  10  far  extenas  to 
the  reft  5  as  it  lliows  the  nature  of  t/ie  fervlce*  When  we 
fee  one  apoftle  furfering  perfection  in  the  difchargv, 
of  his  commifiion,  we  fhs.ll  not  believe,  without  evidence, 
that  the  fame  office  could,  at  the  fame  time,  be  attended 
with  eafe  and  fatety  to  others.  And  this  fair  and  ie<iion- 
able  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  attsftation  o*  Ac 
letters,  to  which  we  have  fo  otten  referred.  Ihe  wiiter 
of  thefe  letters  not  only  alludes,  in  numerous  paftages,  to 
his  own  fufferings,  but  fpeaks  of  the  reft  of  the  apoftles  as 
enduring  like  fufferings  with  himfelf.  “  I  think  that  God 
hath  fet  forth  us  the  apoflcs  laft,  as  it  were,  appointed  to. 
death  ;  for  we  are  made  a  fpe&acle  unto  the  world,  and 
to  angels,  and  to  men — even  unto  this  prefent  hour,  we 
both  hunger  and  third,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffetted, 
and  have  no  certain  dwelling  place,  and  labour  working 
with  our  own  hands  :  being  reviled,  we  bleis  ;  being  per¬ 
fected,  we  fuffer  it ;  being  defamed,  we  entreat :  we  are 
made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the  offscouring  of 
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all  things  unto  this  day.”  »  Add  to  which,  that  in  tV 

former  part  of  t^  ‘i  'f™  °f  'he  other  aPoftles>  «  the 
wh TXJT  f  he  h,ft°r'v’  and  within  the  fhort  period 
feized  ^  account  comprifes,  we  find,  firfl,  two  of  them 

th4ten‘dPnfTr’  ^°asht  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
threatened  with  further  punilhment ;»  then,  the  Uole 

umber  imprtfoned  and  beaten:'  foon  afterwards,  one 

of  their  adherents  floned  to  death,  and  fo  hot  a  perfecu 

tion  ra.fed  aga.nft  the  fed,  as  to  drive  mod  of  them  out 

the  twef kCe  5  a,\°rt  ?me  0n)y  fucc«dmg,  before  one  of 
the  tweive  was  beheaded,  and  another  fentenced  to  the 

fame  fate  ;  and  all  this  palling  in  the  fingle  city  o7 Jerut 
em,  and  within  fen  years  after  the  founder’s  death,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  inftitution. 

II.  Secondly  ;  we  take  no  credit  at  prefent  for  the 

the  to1  °A  Pf  “  cr  -t}!e  narrative>  nor  do  we  infill  upon 
the  co  reftnefs  of  fingle  palfages  of  it.  If  the  whole  ftory 

be  no.  a  novel,  a  romance  ;  the  whole  addon  a  dream  ; 

merit  ^  ^  Paul>  and  the  reft  of  the  apoflles, 

mentioned  in  the  account,  be  not  all  imaginary  perfons  ; 

f  their  letters  be  not  all  forgeries  ;  and,  what  is  more 

forgerms  of  names  and  characters  which  never  exilled  • 

then  is  there  evidence  in  our  hands  fufficient  to  fupnort’ 

the  only  fadf  we  contend  for,  (and  which  I  repeat  again, 

Tefos  rh  4hlgh  7  Probabie)  that  *be  original  followers  of 
J  us  Chrut  exerted  great  endeavours  to  propagate  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  underwent  great  labours,  dangers,  and  fuffer- 
in£s’  m  consequence  of  their  undertaking. 

Ill  The  general  reality  of  the  apodolic  hidory  is 
fcrongly  confirmed  by  the  confideration,  that  it,  in  truth, 
c.oes  no  more  than  adign  adequate  caufes  for  effects  which 
certainly  were  produced,  and  deferibe  confequences  nat- 
^  ie^l  tinS  ^rora  _  Situations  which  certainly  exided. 

/  l  WrrC  certainlY  tJiere>  which  this  hidory  lets 
forth  the  caufe,  and  origin,  and  progrefs.  It  is  ack  nowl- 

edged  on  all  hands,  becaufe  it  is  recorded  by  other  tedi- 
mony  than  that  of  the  Chridians  themfelves,  that  the  re- 

ligioii 
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iigion  began  to  prevail  at  that  time)  and  in  that  county. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  begin,  or  pre¬ 
vail  at  all,  without  the  exertions  of  the  founder  and  his 
followers  in  propagating  the  new  perfuafion.  The  hiftory 
now  in  our  hands  defcribes  thefe  exertions,  the  perfons 
employed,  the  means  and  endeavours  made  ufe  of,  and  the 
labours  undertaken  in  the  profecution  of  this  purpofe. 
Again  5  the  treatment  which  the  hi  (lory  defcnbes  the  firit 
propagators  of  the  religion  to  have  experienced,  was  no 
other  than  what  naturally  refulted  from  the  fituation  in 
which  they  were  confeffiedly  placed.  It  is  admitted  thgt 
the  religion  was  adyerfe,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  reigning 
opinions,  and  to  the  hopes  and  wiffies  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  was  firft  introduced  ;  and  that  it  overthrew,  fo 
far  as  it  was  received,  the  eftabliffied  theology  and  worffiip 
of  every  other  country.  We  cannot  feel  much  reluctance 
in  believing  that,  when  the  meffiengers  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
went  about  not  only  publiffiing  their  opinions,  but  colleCt» 
ing  profelytes,  and  forming  regular  focieties  of  profelytes, 
they  ffiouid  meet  with  oppofition  in  their  attempts,  or  that 
this  oppofition  ffiouid  fometimes  proceed  to  fatal  extremi¬ 
ties.  Our  hiftory  details  examples  of  this  oppofition,  and 
of  the  fuffierings  and  dangers  which  the  emiffaries  of  the 
religion  underwent,  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expeCted,  from  the  nature  of  their  undertaking, 
compared  with  the  character  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  it  was  carried  on. 

IV.  Fourthly  ;  the  records  before  us  fupply  evidence 
,of  what  formed  another  member  of  our  general  propor¬ 
tion,  and  what,  as  h^th  already  been  obferved,  is  highly 
probable,  and  aimed  a  neceflary  confequence  of  their  new 
profeflion,  viz.  that,  together  with  activity  and  courage  in 
propagating  the  religion,  the  primitive  followers  of  jefus 
affiumed,  upon  their  converfion,  a  new  and  peculiar  courfe 
of  private  life.  Immediately  after  their  Matter  was  with¬ 
drawn!  from  them,  we  hear  of  their  i6  continuing  with  one 
.accord  in  prayer  and  fuppllcation/’*  of  their  “  continuing 
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daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,”3  of  «  many  bein# 
gathered  together  praying.”!,  We  know  what  ftria  in¬ 
junctions  were  laid  upon  the  converts  by  their  teachers  • 
whereever  they  came  the  firft  word  of  their  preaching 
was  repent.”  We  know  that  thefe  injunctions  obliged 
them  to  refrain  from  many  fpecies  of  licentioufoefs,  which 
were  not,  at  that  time,  reputed  criminal.  We  know  the 
ru  es  o,  purity ,  and  the  maxims  of  benevolence,  which 
yhriitians  read  in  their  books  ;  concerning  which  rules 
it  is  enough  to  obferve,  that,  if  they  were,  I  will  not  fay’ 
comp  etely  obeyed,  but  in  any  degree  regarded,  they 
wmild  produce  a  fyftem  of  condua,  and,  what  is  more 
dirhcuit  to  preferve,  a  difpofition  of  mind,  and  a  regula- 
tion  of  affeaions,  different  from  any  thing  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  accuftomed,  and  different  from  what 
tney  would  fee  in  others.  The  change  and  diftindion  of 
manners,  which  refulted  from  their  new  charader,  is  per¬ 
petually  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  their  teachers.  “  And 
you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trefpafles  and 
fins,  wherein  in  times  pajl  ye  walked,  according  to  the 
courie  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  the  fpirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of 
‘difobedience  ;  among  whom  alfo  we  all  had  our  conver¬ 
sation  in  times  pah,  in  the  lulls  of  our  flefti,  fulfilling  the 
denres  of  the  flelh,  and  of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others. ’N”  For  the  time 
pqfl  of  our  lives  may  fuffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will 
Ox  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  laicivioufnefs,  luh 
excefs  of  wine,  revellmgs,  banquetings,  and  abominable 
idolatries,  wherein  they  think  it  f range  that  ye  run  not  with 
them  to  the  fame  excefs  of  riot.”*  St.  Paul,  in  his  fir  ft  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Corinthians,  after  enumerating,  as  his  manner 
was,  a  catalogue  of  vicious  charaders,  adds,  “  Such  werc 
fome  of  you,  but  ye  are  waflied,  but  ye  are  fandified.”e 
In  like  manner,  and  alluding  to  the  fame  change  of  prac¬ 
tices  and  fentiment,  he  afks  the  Roman  Chriftians  what 

fruit 
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fruit  they  had  in  thofe  things  whereof  they  are  now  affiam- 
ed  ?”a  The  phrafes  which  the  fame  writer  employs  to 
defcribe  the  moral  condition  of  Chridians,  compared  with 
their  condition  before  they  became  Chridians,  fuch  as 
«  newnefs  of  life,”  being  “  freed  from  fin/’  being  “  dead 
to  fin,”  “  the  dedruftion  of  the  body  of  fin,  that,  for  the 
future ,  they  ffiould  not  ferve  fin  ;”  “  children  of  light  and 
of  the  day,’’  as  oppofed  to  “  children  of  darknefs  and  of 
night,”  “  not  deeping  as  others,”  imply,  at  lead,  a  new 
fydem  of  obligation,  and,  probably,  a  new  feries  of  con- 
dud:,  commencing  with  their  converfion. 

The  tedimony  which  Pliny  bears  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  new  fed  in  his  time,  and  which  tedimony  comes  not 
more  than  fifty  years  after  that  of  St.  Paul,  is  very  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fubjed  under  confi deration.  The  charader 
which  this  writer  gives  of  the  Chridians  of  that  age,  and 
which  was  drawn  from  a  pretty  accurate  inquiry,  becaufe 
he  confidered  their  moral  principles  as  the  point  in  which 
the  magidrate  was  intereded,  is  as  follows  : — He  tells  the 
emperor,  u  that  fome  of  thofe  who  had  relinquifhed  the 
fcciety,  or  who,  to  fave  themfelves,  pretended  that  they 
had  relinquifhed  it,  affirmed  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together,  on  a  dated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  fing 
among  themfelves  alternately  a  hymn  to  Chrid  as  a  god  ; 
and  to  bind  themfelves,  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commiffion 
of  any  wickednefs,  but  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of 
theft  or  robbery,  or  adultery  ;  that  would  never 

falfify  their  word,  nor  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them? 
when  called  upon  to  return  it.H  This  proves  that  a  rrtorali- 
ty,  more  pure  and  drift  than  was  ordinary,  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  Chridian  focieties.  And  to  me  it  appears  that  we 
are  authorifed  to  carry  this  tedimony  back  to  the  age  of 
the  apodles,  becaufe  it  is  not  probable  that  the  immediate 
hearers  and  difciples  of  Chrid  were  more  relaxed  than 
their  fuccedbrs  in  Pliny’s  time,  or  the  miflionaries  of  the 
religion  than  thofe  whom  they  taught. 

a  Rom.  vi.  21. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

There  is  fatisfadory  evidence  that  many ,  prof  effing  to  have 
been  original  witnejfes  of  the  Chrijlian  miracles r  pciffied  their 
lives  in  labours ,  dangers ,  and  fufferings ,  voluntarily  under-r 
gone  in  atteflation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and 
folely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  ac -  * 
counts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted ,  from  'the  fame  motives ,  ' 
to  new  rules  of  con  dud* 

When  we  confider,  fird,  the  prevalency  of  the  relig? 
ion  at  this  hour ;  fecondly,  the  only  credible  account 
which  can  be  given  of  its  origin,  viz.  the  activity  of  the 
founder  and  his  affociates  ;  thirdly,  the  oppofition  which 
that  a&ivity  muft  naturally  have  excited  ;  fourthly,  the 
fate  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  atteded  by  heathen 
writers  as  well  as  our  own  ;  fifthly,  the  tedimony  of  the 
fame  writers  to  the  fufferings  of  Chridians,  either  contem¬ 
porary  with,  or  immediately  fucceeding,  the  original  fet- 
tlers  of  the  inditution  ;  fixthly,  predictions  of  the  fufferings 
of  his  followers  aferihed  to  the  founder  of  the  religion, 
which  afeription  alone  proves,  either  that  fuch  predictions 
were  delivered  and  fulfilled,  or  that  the  writers  of  Chrid’s 
life  were  induced  by  the  event  to  attribute  fuch  predictions 
to  him  f  feventhly,  letters  now  in  our  poffefiion,  written 
by  fome  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  tranfaCtion,  and  re¬ 
ferring  exprefsly  to  extreme  labours,  dangers,  and  fuffer¬ 
ings,  fudained  by  themfelves  and  their  companions  ;  lad- 
ly,  a  hidory,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  fellow-traveller 
of  one  of  the  new  teachers,  and,  by  its  unfophidicated 
correfpondency  with  letters  of  that  perfon  dill  extant, 
proving  itfelf  to  be  written  by  fome  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  fubjeCt  of  the  narrative,  which  hidory  contains 
accounts  of  travels,  perfections,  and  martyrdoms,  an- 
fwering  to  what  the  former  reafons  lead  us  to  expeCt  : 
when  we  lay  together  thefe  confiderations,  which,  taken 
feparately,  are,  I  think,  correClly  fuch  as  I  have  dated 
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them  in  the*’ preceding  chapters,  there  cannot  much  doubt 
remain  upon  our  minds,  but  that  a  number  of  perfons  at 
that  time  appeared  in  the  world,  publickly  advancing  an 
extraordinary  (lory,  and,  for  the  fake  of  propagating  the 
belief  of  that  ftory,  voluntarily  incurring  great  perfonal 
dangers,  traveling  feas  and  kingdoms,  exerting  great  in- 
duftry,  and  fuftaining  great  extremities  of  ill  ufage  and 
perle'cution.  It  is  alfo  proved  that  the  fame  perfons,  in 
*  confequence  of  their  perfuahon,  or  pretended  perfuaf  on 
of  the  truth  of  what  they  aflerted,  entered  upon  a  courfe 
of  life  in  many  refpe<5ts  new  and  fingular. 

From  the  clear  and  acknowledged  parts  of  the  cafe,  I 
think  it  to  be  likewife  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  that 
the  ftory,  for  which  thefe  perfons  voluntarily  expofed. 
therafelves  to  the  fatigues  and  hardfhips  which  they  endur¬ 
ed,  was  a  miraculous  ftory  ;  1  mean  that  they  pretended  to 
v  miraculous  evidence  of  fome  kind  or  other.  'Ihey  had 
nothing  elfe  to  ftand  upon.  The  defignation  of  the  perfon, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  rather  than  any  oth¬ 
er  perfon,  was  the  Meffiah,  and  as  fuch,  the  fubjeft  of  their 
miniftry,  could  only  be  founded  upon  fupernatural  tokens 
attributed  to  him.  Here  were  no  victories,  no  conquefts, 
no  revolutions,  no  fjrprifmg  elevation  of  fortune,  no 
achievements  of  valour,  of  ftrength,  or  of  policy,  to  appeal 
to  ;  no  difcoveries  in  any  art  or  fcience,  no  great  efforts  of 
genius  or  learning  to  produce.  A  Galilean  peafant  was 
announced  to  the  world  as  a  divine  lawgiver.  A  young 
man  of  mean  condition,  of  a  private  and  fi mple  life,  and 
who  had  wrought  no  deliverance  for  the  Jewifh  nation, 
was  declared  to  be  their  Mefliah.  This,  without  afcribing 
to  him  at  the  fame  time  fome  proofs  of  his  million,  (and 
what  other  but  fupernatural  proofs  could  there  be  ?)  was 
too  abfurd  a  claim  to  be  either  imagined,  or  attempted,  or 
credited.  In  whatever  degree,  or  in  whatever  part,  the 
religion  was  argumentative ,  when  it  came  to  the  queftion, 
Is  the  carpenter’s  fon  of  Nazareth  the  perfon  whom  we  are 
to  receive  and  obey  ?  there  was  nothing  but  the  miracles  f" 
attributed  to  him,  by  which  his  pretenfions  could  be  main- 
t  ;  tained 
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tamed  for  a  moment.  Every  controverfy  and  eveiY  ques¬ 
tion  mu  ft  prefuppofe  thefe  ;  for  however  fuch  controverts, 
\/hen  they  did  anfe,  might,  and  naturally  would,  be  dif- 
cuded  upon  their  own  grounds  of  argumentation,  without 
citing  the  miraculous  evidence  which  had  been  averted  to 
attend  the  founder  of  the  religion,  (which  would  have 
oecn  to  enter  upon  another,  and  a  more  general,  queftion) 
}et  Ye  are. ^€ar  m  mir*d,  that  without  previoufly  fuppof- 
mg  tne  exiftence,  or  the  pretence,  of  fuch  evidence,  there 
■could  have  been  no  place  for  the  difcuffion  or  the  argu¬ 
ment  at  all.  Thus,  for  example,  whether  the  prophecies, 
which  the  Jews  interpreted  to  belong  to  the  Meffiah,  were, 
or  were  not,  applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
was  a  natural  Subject  of  debate  in  thofe  times  ;  and  the 
debate  would  proceed,  without  recurring  at  every  turn  to 
his  miracles,  becaufe  it  fet  out  with  fuppofmg  thefe  ;  inaf- 
much  as  without  miraculous  marks  and  tokens,  (real  or 
pretended)  or  without  lome  fuch  great  change  efFeded  by 
his  means  in  the  public  condition  of  the  country,  as  might 
nave  Satisfied  the  then  received  interpretation  of  thefe 
prophecies,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  queftion  could  ever  have 
been  entertained.  Apollos,  we  read,  mightily  convinc¬ 
ed  the  Jews,  flowing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jefus  was 
Chrift  a  but  unlefs  Jefus  had  exhibited  fome  diftindion 
of  his  perfon,  fome  proof  of  Supernatural  power,  the  argu¬ 
ment  irorn  the  old  Scriptures  could  have  had  no  place.  It 
had  nothing  to  attach  upon,  A  young  man,  calling  him- 
felf  the  Son  of  God,  gathering  a  croud  about  him,  and  de¬ 
livering  to  them  lectures  of  morality^  could  not  have  excit¬ 
ed  fo  much  as  a  doubt  amongft  the  Jews  whether  he  was- 
the  object  in  whom  a  long  Series  of  ancient  prophecies  ter¬ 
minated,  from  the  completion  of  which  they  had  formed 
Such  magnificent  expeditions,  and  expeditions  of  a  nature 
So  oppofite  to  what  appeared  ;  I  mean,  no  fuch  doubt 
could  exift  when  they  had  the  whole  cafe  before  them, 
when  they  Saw  him  put  to  death  for  his  ofticioufnefs,  and 
when  by  his  death  the  evidence  concerning  him  was  clod 
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ed.  Again,  the  effeB  of  the  Meffiah’s  coming,  fuppofing 
Jefus  to  have  been  him,  upon  Jews,  upon  Gentiles,  upon 
their  relation  to  each  other,  upon  their  acceptance  witn 
God,  upon  their  duties  and  their  expe&ations  ;  his  na¬ 
ture,  authority,  office,  and  agency  ;  were  likely  to  become 
fubjeas  of  much  confideration  with  the  early  votaries  of 
the  religion,  and  to  occupy  their  attention  and  writings. 
1  fhould  not,  however,  expea,  that  in  thefe  difquintions, 
whether  preferved  in  the  form  of  letters,  fpeeches,  01  fet 
treatifes,  frequent  or  very  direa  mention  of  his  miiacles 
would  occur.  Still  miraculous  evidence  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  argument.  In  the  primary  queftion,  miraculous 
pretenfions,  and  miraculous  pretenfions  alone,  were  what 
they  had  to  rely  upon. 

That  the  original  ftory  was  miraculous,  is  very  fairly 
alfo  inferred  from  the  miraculous  powers  which  were  laid 
claim  to  by  the  Chriftians  of  fucceeding  ages.  If  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  miracles  be  true,  it  was  a  continuation  of 
the  fame  powers  ;  if  they  be  falfe,  it  was  an  imitation ,  I 
will  not  fay,  of  what  had  been  wrought,  but  of  what  had 
been  reported  to  have  been  wrought,  by  thofe  who  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  That  imitation  fhould  follow  reality  ;  fiftion 
be  grafted  upon  truth  ;  that  if  miracles  were  performed  at 
firft,  miracles  fhould  be  pretended  afterwards,  agrees  fo 
well  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  that  we 
can  have  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  it.  The  contra¬ 
ry  fuppofition  is  very  improbable,  namely,  that  miracles 
fnould  be  pretended  to  by  the  followers  of  the  apoftles 
and  firft  emiffaries  of  the  religion,  when  none  were  pre¬ 
tended  to,  either  in  their  own  perfons  or  that  of  their 
mailer,  by  thefe  apoftles  and  emiflaries  themfelves* 
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CHAP.  VII. 


J  here  is  fatifachry  evidence  that  many,  profefng  to  have 
oeen  original  wUnefes  of,  he  Chrijlian  miracles ,  pajfed  their 
lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and fuferings ,  voluntarily  under¬ 
gone  in  alteration  of  the  accounts  ’which  they  delivered,  and 
Jolely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted,  from  the  fame  motives, 
to  new  rules  of  conduci* 


once  then  being  proved,  that  the  firfl  propagators  of 
the  Chriitian  inflitution  did  exert  great  a&ivity,  and  fub- 
jedl  themfelves  to  great  dangers  and  bufferings  in  confe¬ 
quence  and  for  the  lake  of  an  extraordinary,  and  I  think 
we  may  fay,  of  a  miraculous  fiory  of  feme  kind  or  other  ; 
the  next  great  queflion  is,  whether  the  account,  which  our 
Iciiptures  contain,  be  that  fiory  ;  that  which  thefe  men  de¬ 
livered,  and  for  which  they  a  died  and  buffered  as  they 
did.  J 

This  queflion  is,^  in  effect,  no  other  than  whether  the 
fiory,  which  Chriflians  have  now,  be  the  fiory  which  Chrif- 
tians  had  then  ;  and  of  this  the  following  proofs  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  general  confederations,  and  from  confiderations 
prior  to  any  inquiry  into  the  particular  reafons  and  tef- 
timonies  by  which  the  authority  of  our  hiflories  is  bap*  ~ 
ported. 

In  the  fird  place,  there  exifls  no  trace  or  veftige  of  any 
other  fiory.  It  is  not,  like  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  great, 
a  competition  between  oppohte  accounts,  or  between  the 
credit  of  different  hillorians.  There  is  not  a  document,  or 
ferap  ot  account,  either  contemporary  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Chriflianity,  or  extant  within  many  ages  af¬ 
ter  that  commencement,  which  affigns  a  hiflory  fubfiantial- 
ly  different  from  ours.  The  remote,  brief,  and  incident¬ 
al  notices  of  the  affair,  which  are  found  in  heathen  writers 
fo  far  as  they  do  go,  go  along  with  us.  They  bear  tefli- 
mony  to  thefe  fadts ;  that  the  inflitution  originated  from 

Jefus  5 
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Jefus  ;  that  the  founder  was  put  to  death,  as  a  malefadlor, 
at  Jerufalem,  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor, 
Pontius  Pilate  :  "that  the  religion  nevSraieiefs  fpread  in 
that  city,  and  throughout  Judea  ;  and  that  it  was  propagat¬ 
ed  from  thence  to  dillant  countries ;  that  the  converts 
were  numerous  ;  that  they  buffered  great  hardlhips  and  in¬ 
juries  for  their  profefiion  ;  and  that  all  this  took  place  in 
the  age  of  the  world  which  our  books  have  affigned.  They 
go  on  further,  to  defcribe  the  mariners  oi  Chriitians  in 
terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  accounts  extant  in  our 
books  ;  that  they  were  wont  to  affemble  on  a  certain  day  5 
that  they  fung  hymns  to  Chrifl  as  to  a  god  ;  that  they 
bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime, 
but  to  abfhain  from  theft  and  adultery,  to  adhere  ftridlly  to 
their  promifes,  and  not  to  deny  money  depofited  in  their 
hands  ;a  that  they  worfhipped  him  who  was  crucified  in 
Paleftine  ;  that  this,  their  firfl  lawgiver,  had  taught  them 
that  they  were  all  brethren  ;  that  they  had  a  great  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  looked  upon  them 
as  common  ;  that  they  flew  to  one  another’s  relief ;  that 
they  cheriflied  flrong  hopes  of  immortality  ;  that  they  de- 
fpiled  death,  and  furrendered  themfelves  to  bufferings.”15 
This  is  the  account  of  writers  who  viewed  the  fubjedt  at  a 

great 

a  Vide  Pliny’s  Letter.  Bonnet,  in  his  lively  way  of  cxpreffing 
himfelf,  fays— Comparing  Pliny’s  Letter  with  the  account  in  the 
Adis,  it  feems  to  me  that  I  had  not  taken  up  another  author,  but 
that  I  was  flill  reading  thehiflorian  of  that  extraordinary  fociety.’* 
This  is  ftrong ;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  an  affinity,  and  all  the 
affinity  that  could  be  expedled. 

b  “  It  is  incredible  what  Expedition  they  ufe  when  any  of  their 
friends  are  known  to  be  in  trouble.  In  a  word,  they  fpare  nothing 
upon  fuch  an  occaflon — for  thefe  miferable  men  have  no  doubt 
they  fhall  be  immortal,  and  live  forever,  therefore  they  contemn 
death,  and  many  furrender  themfelves  to  fufferings.  Moreover 
their  firfl  lawgiver  has  taught  them  that  they  are  all  brethren 
when  once  they  have  turned  and  renounced  the  gods  of  the  Greeks* 
*  nd  worfhip  the  mailer  of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  engage  to 
live  according  to  his  laws.  They  have  alfo  a  fovereign  contempt 
for  all  the  things  of  this  world,  and  look  upon  them  as  common/’ 
Lucian  de  Morte  Peregrini,  1. 1.  p.  565.  ed.  Grsev. 
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great  di  fiance,  who  were  uninformed  and  uninterefled 
about  It  bears  the  chafers  of  fuch  an  account  upon 
he  face  of  it,  becaufe  it  defenbes  effefts,  namely,  the  ap- 
pearance  in  the  world  of  a  new  religion,  and  the  conver- 

fm^ft  §reat  mu  tlt;“des  t0  l£>  without  defeending,  in  the 

it  :  de  j  ej’  the  detail  of  the  tranfaftion  upo°n  which 

Was  f°«nded,  the  interior  of  the  inftitution,  the  evidence 
or  arguments  offered  by  thofe  who  drew  over  others  to  it. 
Yet  ft, 11  here  is  no  contradiction  of  our  ftory,  no  other  or 

ftt'Thl  17 1?  UP  agaifft  k>  but  f°  far  a  confirmation  of 

ac’co  ,nt  t  'l  •  genera  P°!ntS  uP°n  which  heathen 

own  booksUCheS’  U  agre£S  Wlth  that  Whkh  W€  find  in  our 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  very  few  Jewifh 

down^t  °f  thatiin-d  the  adioininfi  Period,  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  \\  hatever  they  omit,  or  whatever  difficul- 

m.a.y, find  “  exPlain>ng  the  omiffion,  they  advance 
no  other  hiftory  of  the  tranfaftion  than  that  which  we  ac¬ 
knowledge.  Jofephus,  who  wrote  his  antiquities,  or  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews,  about  fixty  years  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Chriftiamty,  in  a  paffage  generally  admitted  as 
genuine,  makes  mention  of  John  under  the  name  of  John' 
the  Baptift  ;  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  virtue  ;  that  he 
baptized  his  profelytes  ;  that  he  was  well  received  by  the 
peopie  5  that  he  was  imprifoned  and  put  to  death  by  Her- 
od  ;  and  that  Herod  lived  in  a  criminal  cohabitation  with 
Herodias,  his  brother’s  wife.3  In  another  paffage,  allow¬ 
ed  by  many,  although  not  without  confiderable  queftion  be¬ 
ing  moved  about  it,  we  hear  of  “James,  the  brother  of  him 
w  10  was  called  Jefus,  and  of  his  being  put  to  death.”6 
In  a  third  paffage,  extant  in  every  copy  that  remains  of 
Jolephus  s  hiftory,  but  the  authenticity  of  which  has  nev- 
erthelefs  been  long  dilputed,  we  have  an  explicit  teftimony 
to  the  Jubilance  of  our  hiflory  in  thefe  words  At 
that  time  lived  Jefus,  a  wife  man,  if  he  may  be  called  a 
man,  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was 

a  teacher 

a  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  cap.  v.  fed.  1,  %% 
fr  Antiq.  1,  xx.  cap.  ix.  fed.  1. 
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a  teacher  of  fuch  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleafure. 
He  drew  over  to  him  many  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This 
was  the  Chrid ;  and  when  Pilate,  at  the  indigation  of  the 
chief  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  crofs, 
they,  who  before  had  conceived  an  affe&ion  for  him,  did 
not  ceafe  to  adhere  to  him  ;  for  on  the  third  day  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  alive  again,  the  divine  prophets  having  fore¬ 
told  thefe  and  many  wonderful  things  concerning  him. 
And  the  fed  of  the  Chridians,  fo  called  from  him,  fubfifts 
to  tliis  time.,,a  Whatever  becomes  of  the  contrcverfy 
concerning  the  genuinenefs  cf  this  paffage  ;  whether  Jofe- 
phus  go  the  whole  length  of  our  hi  dory,  which,  if  the  paf¬ 
fage  be  fincere,  he  does ;  or  whether  he  proceed  only  a 
very  little  way  with  us,  which,  if  the  paffage  be  rejeded, 
we  confefs  to  be  the  cafe  ;  dill  what  we  afferted  is  true, 
that  he  gives  no  other  or  different  hidory  of  the  fubjed 
from  ours,  no  other  cr  different  account  of  the  original  of 
the  indication.  And  X  think  alfo  that  it  may  with  great 
reafon  be  contended,  either  that  the  paffage  is  genuine,  or 
that  the  dlence  of  jofephus  was  defgned.  For,  although 
we  fhould  lay  adds  the  authority  of  our  own  books  en¬ 
tirely,  yet  when  Tacitus,  who  wrote  not  twenty,  perhaps 
not  ten,  years  after  jofephus,  in  his  account  of  a  period  in 
which  jofephus  was  near  thirty  years  of  age,  tells  us,  that 
a  vad  multitude  cf  Chridians  were  condemned  at  Rome  ; 
that  they  derived  their  denomination  from  Chrid,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death,  as  a  criminal, 
by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  ;  that  the  fuperdition 
had  fpread  not  only  over  Judea,  the  fource  of  the  evil,  but 
had  reached  Rome  alfo  :  when  Suetonius,  an  hiftorian  con¬ 
temporary  with  Tacitus,  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Claud¬ 
ius,  the  Jews  were  making  didurbances  at  Rome,'  Chref- 
tus  being  their  leader  ;  and  that,  during  the  reign  of  Nero., 
the  Chridians  were  punifhed  ;  under  both  which  empe¬ 
rors  Jofephus  lived  :  when  Pliny,  who  wrote  his  cele¬ 
brated  epidle  not  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Jofephus’s  hidory,  found  the  Chridians 

i& 


a  Antic].  1.  xviii.  cap.  in.  fad:.  3. 
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in-  fuch  numbers  in  the  province  of  Bythynia  as  to 
draw  from  him  a  complaint,  that  the  contagion  had  feized 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  had  fo  feized  them  as  to 
produce  a  general  defertion  of  the  public  rites  ;  and  when, 
as  hath  already  been  obferved,  there  is  no  reafon  for  imag¬ 
ining  that  the  Chriftians  were  more  numerous  in  Bythynia 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  :  it  can¬ 
not,  I  htould  fuppofe,  after  this,  be  believed,  that  the  re- 
.  >gion,  and  the  tranfaclion  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
were  too  obfcure  to  engage  the  attention  of  Jofephus,  or  to 
o  tain  a  place  in  his  hillory.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
how  to  represent  the  bufmefs,  and  difpofed  of  his  difficul- 
hes  by  palling  it  over  in  filence.  Eufebius  wrote  the  life 
of  Con  Iran  tine,  yet  omits  entirely  the  mod  remarkable  dr¬ 
eam  (tan  ce  in  that  life,  the  death  of  his  fon  Criipus  ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  for  the  reafon  here  given.  The  referve  of  Jo- 
fephus  upon  the  fuhjed  of  ChrifHanity  appears  alfo  in  his 
palling  over  the  bamfhment  of  the  Jews  by  Claudius,  which 
ouetonius,  we  have  feen,  has  recorded  with  an  exprefs  ref¬ 
erence  to  Chrid.  This  is  at  lead  as  remarkable  as  his  fi- 
lence  about  the  infants  of  Bethlehem. a  Be,  however,  the 
fad,  oi  the  came  of  the  omifiion  in  Jofephus,*3  what  it 
may,  no  other  or  different  hidory  of  the  fubjed  has  been 
given  by  him,  or  is  pretended  to  have  been  given. 

But 


a  Micaaelis  has  computed,  and,  as  it  fhculd  feem  fairly  enough, 
that  probably  not  more  than  twenty  children  perifhed  by  this  cru¬ 
el  precaution.  Michael.  Introd.  to  the  N.  Teft.  tranflated  by 
Marlh.  Vol.  I.  c.  ii.fed.n. 

.  ^  There  is  no  notice  taken  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Milhna,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Jewifh  traditions  compiled  about  the  year  180,  although 
lc  c<Tfa*ns  3  Decultu  Peregrino,”  of  jftrange  or  idolatrous 

jTxti  !P  ’  ^  can.no‘:  difputed  but  that  Chriftianity  was  per¬ 

fectly  well  known  in  the  world  at  this  time.  There  is  extremely 
little  notice  of  the  fubjed  in  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  compiled 
aoout  the  year  300,  and  not  much  more  in  the  Babyloniih  Talmud, 
of  the  year  500,  although  both  thefe  works  are  of  a  religious  na¬ 
ture,  and  although,  when  the  firft  was  compiled,  Chriilimiity  was 
upon  the  point  of  becoming  the  religion  of  the  ftate,  and,  when 
letter  was  published,  had  been  fo  for  xco  years. 
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But  further,  the  whole  feries  of  Chriflian  writers,  from 
.the  firft  age  of  the  inftitution  down  to  the  p.refent,  in  their 
difcuflions,  apologies,  arguments,  and  controverfies,  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  general  flory  which  our  fcriptures  contain, 
and  upon  no  other.  The  main  fads,  the  principal  agents, 
are  alike  in  all.  This  argument  will  appear  to  be  of  great 
force,  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the 
feries  of  writers  to  a  con  tad  with  the  hiftorical  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  to  the  age  of  the  firft  emiffaries 
of  the  religion,  and  to  deduce  it,  by  an  unbroken  continu¬ 
ation,  from  that  end  of  the  train  to  the  prefent. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  apoftles  (and  what  more 
original  than  their  letters  can  we  have)  though  written 
without  the  remoteft  defign  of  tranfmitting  the  hiftory  of 
Chrift,  or  of  Chriftianity,  to  future  ages,  or  even  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  known  to  their  contemporaries,  incidentally  difclofe 
Xo  us  the  following  circumflances  :  “  Chrift’s  defcent  and 
family,  his  innocence,  the  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  of  his 
charader,  (a  recognition  which  goes  to  the  whole  gofpel 
hiftory)  his  exalted  nature,  his  circumcifion,  transfigura¬ 
tion,  his  life  of  oppofition  and  fuffering,  his  patience  and 
refignation,  the  appointment  of  the  eucharift  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it,  his  agony,  his  confeflion  before  Pontius  Pilate,  his 
ftripes,  crucifixion,  burial,  refurredion,  his  appearance  after 
it,  firft  to  Peter,  then  to  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  his  afcen- 
iion  into  heaven,  and  his  defignation  to  be  the  future  judge 
of  mankind  ;  the  dated  refidence  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  the  working  of  miracles  by  the  firft  preachers  of  the 
gofpel,  who  were  alfo  the  hearers  of  Chrift  :a  the  fuccefsfu! 

propagation 

a  Heb.  ii.  3.  “  How  ftiall  we  efcape  if  we  negled  £b  great  fal- 
vation,  which  at  the  firft  began  to  be  fpcken  by  the  Lord,  and  was 
confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard,  him ,  God  alfo  bearing  them 
witnefs,  both  with  Jig  vs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles ,  an<l 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  I  allege  this  epiftle  without  hefitation, 
for  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  raifed  about  its  author,  there 
can  be  none  concerning  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  No  epif¬ 
tle  in  the  collodion  carries  about  it  more  indubitable  marks  of  an¬ 
tiquity  than  this  does.  It  fpeaks,  for  inftance,  throughout,  of  ths 

temple 
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propagation  of  the  religion,  the  perfecution  of  its  followers, 
the  miraculous  converfion  of  Paul,  miracles  wrought  by 
himfelf,  and  alleged  in  his  controverfies  with  his  adverfa- 
ries,  and  in  letters  to  the  perfons  amongd  whom  they 

were  wrought  ;  imally,  that  miracles  were  the  fgns  of  an 
apojlle 

In  an  epidle  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas  the  compan¬ 
ion  of  Paul,  probably  genuine,  certainly  belonging  to  that 
hge,  wre  have  the  fafrerings  of  Chrid,  his  choice  of  apodles 
and  their  number,  his  paffion,  the  fcarlet  robe,  the  vinegar 
and  gall,  the  mocking  and  piercing,  the  cading  lots  for  his 
coat,5  his  refurredion  on  the  eighth,  (i.  e.  the  fird  day  of 
the  weekc)  and  the  commemorative  didinction  of  that  day, 
his  mamfedation  after  his  refurredion,  and  ladly,  his  af- 
cenfion.  W e  have  alfo  his  miracles,  generally  but  pofi- 
tively  referred  to  in  the  following  words  :  “finally  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  doing  many  wonders  and fgns 
among  them ,  he  preached  to  them,  and  fhowed  the  exceed¬ 
ing  great  love  which  he  bear  towards  them.”  d 

In  an  epidle  of  Clement,  a  hearer  of  St.  Paul,  although 
written  for  a  purpofe  remotely  conneded  with  the  Chrif- 
tian  hidory,  we  have  the  refurredion  of  Chrid,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  miffion  of  the  apodles,  recorded  in  thefe  fatisfadory 
terms  :  “  The  apodles  have  preached  to  us  from  our  Lord 
jefus  Chrid  from  God — For  having  received  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  being  thoroughly  ciffurcd  by  the  refurredion  of  our 
Lord  jefus  Chrift,  they  went  abroad,  publifhing  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.”e  We  find  noticed  alfo, 
the  humility,  yet  the  power  of  Chrid/  his  defcent  from 

Abraham, 

temple  as  then  {landing,  and  of  the  worfhip  of  the  temple  as  then 
fubfilling.  Heb.  viii.  4.  “  For  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  fhould  not 
be  a  prieft,  feeing  there  are  priefts  that  offer  according  to  the  law.’* 
Again,  Heb.  xiii.  10.  “  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  n» 
right  to  eat  which  ferve  the  tabernacle.” 

a  1  Cor.  xii.  12.  “  Truly,  the  fgns  of  an  apoflle  were  wrought 

among  you  in  all  patience,  in  figns  and  wonders,  and  mighty 
deeds.” 

Is  Ep.  Bar.  c.  vii.  c  Ibid.  c.  vi.  d  Ep.  Bar.  c.  y. 
e  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  c.  xlii.  f  lb.  c.  xvi. 
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Abraham,  his  crucifixion.  We  have  Peter  and  Paul  rep- 
refented  as  faithful  and  righteous  pillars  of  the  church,  the 
numerous  fufferings  of  Peter,  the  bonds,  dripes,  and  (ton¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  and  more  particularly,  his  extenfive  and  un¬ 
wearied  travels. 

In  an  epiftle  of  Polycarp,  a  difcipie  of  St.  John,  though 
only  a  brief  hortatory  letter,  we  have  the  humility,  patience, 
fufferings,  refurredlion,  and  afcenfion  of  Ohrid,  together 
with  the  apodolic  character  of  St.  Paul  didin dly  recogniz¬ 
ed.3  Of  this  fame  father  we  are  alfo  allured  by  Irenseus, 
that  he  ( Iren  sens)  had  heard  him  relate,  u  what  he  had 
received  from  eye-witneffes  concerning  the  Lord,  both 
concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doftrine.”  b 

In  the  remaining  works  of  Ignatius,  the  contemporary 
of  Polycarp,  larger  than  thofe  of  Polycarp,  (yet,  like 
thofe  of  Polycarp,  treating  of  fubjeffs  in  no  wife  leading  to 
any  recital  of  the  Chriftian  hidory)  the  occasional  allufions 
are  proportionably  more  copious.  The  defcent  of  Cbrid 
from  David,  his  mother  Mary,  his  miraculous  conception, 
the  /far  at  his  birth,  his  baptifm  by  John,  the  reafon  aflign- 
ed  for  it,  his  appeal  to  the  prophets,  the  ointment  poured 
on  his  head,  his  fufferings  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  his  refurreclion,  the  Lord’s  day  called  and 
kept  in  commemoration  of  it,  and  the  encharid,  in  both 
its  parts,  are  unequivocally  referred  to.  Upon  the  refur- 
reddion  this  writer  is  even  circumdantial.  He  mentions 
the  apodles  eating  and  drinking  with  Child  after  he  was 
•rifen,  their  feeling  and  their  handling  him  ;  from  which 
lad  circumdance  Ignatius  raifes  this  Jud  reflexion — “  They 
believed,  being  convinced  both  by  his  defh  and  Spirit  ;  for 
this  caufe  they  defpifed  death,  and  were  found  to  be  above 

.*4- 

i-C* 

Quadratus,  of  the  fame  age  with  Ignatius,  has  left  us 
the  following  noble  tedimony  : — “  The  works  of  our 
Saviour  were  always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real  i 

^  both 

a  Pol.  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  v.  viii.  ii.  Hi. 

Ir.  ad  Elor.  ap.  Euf.  1.  v.  c.  20. 
c  Ad.  Srnyr.  c.  xii. 
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both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  railed 
from  the  dead  :  who  were  feen  not  only  when  they  were 
healed  or  railed,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Not  on¬ 
ly  whild  he  dwelled  on  this  earth,  'but  alfo  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  for  a  good  while  after  it,  infomuch  that  fome 
of  them  have  reached  to  our  times.”* 

Juftin  Martyr  came  little  more  than  thirty  years  after 
Quadratus.  From  Judin’s  works,  which  are  dill  extant, 
might  be  collected  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  Chrid’s 
life,  in  all  points  agreeing  with  that  which  is  delivered  in 
our  fcriptures  ;  taken  indeed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from 
thofe  fcriptures,  but  dill  proving  that  this  account,  and  no 
other,  was  the  account  known  and  extant  in  that  age. 
The  miracles  in  particular,  which  form  the  part  of  Chrid’s 
hidory  mod  material  to  be  traced,  daod  fully  and  didin<3> 
ly  recognized  in  the  following  paffagc  ; — “  He  healed 
thofe  who  had  been  blind,  and  deaf,  and  lame,  from  their 
birth,  caufmg,  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear, 
and  a  third  to  fee  ;  and  by  raifing  the  dead,  and  making 
them  to  live,  he  induced,  by  his  works,  the  men  of  that 
age  to  know  him.”5 

It  is  unneceffary  .to  carry  thefe  citations  lower*  becaufe 
the  hidory,  after  this  time,  occurs  in  ancient  Chridian 
writings  as  familiarly  as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  modern  fer- 
mons  ;  occurs  always  the  fame  in  fubdance,  and  always 
that  which  our  evangelids  reprefent. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  thofe  writings  of  Chridians  which 
are  genuine,  and  of  acknowledged  authority,  but  it  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  true  of  all  their  ancient  writings  which 
remain  ;  although  fome  of  thefe  may  have  been  erroneouf- 
]y  afcribed  to  authors  to  whom  they  did  not  belong,  or  may 
contain  falfe  accounts,  or  may  appear  to  be  undeferving  of 
credit,  or  never  indeed  to  have  obtained  any.  Whatever 
fables  they  have  mixed  with  the  narrative,  they  preferve 
the  material  parts,  the  leading  fadts,  as  we  have  them  ;  and, 
fo  ftr  as  they  do  this,  although  they  be  evidence  of  noth¬ 
in® 

o 

2  Ap.  Euf.  H.  E.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

P  Juft.  dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  288.  ed.  Thirl. 
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ing  elfe,  they  are  evidence  that  thefe  points  were  Jixed, 
were  received  and  acknowledged  by  all  Chriflians  in  the 
ages  in  which  the  books  were  written.  At  lead  it  may 
be  afferted,  that,  in  the  places  where  we  were  mod  likely 
to  meet  with  fuch  things,  if  fuch  things  had  exided,  no 
relics  appear  of  any  dory  fubdantially  different  from  the 
prefect,  as  the  caufe,  or  as  the  pretence  of  the  inditution. 

Now  that  the  original  dory,  the  dory  delivered  by  the 
fird  preachers  of  the  inditution,  fhould  have  died  away  fo 
entirely  as  to  have  left  no  record  or  memorial  of  its  exid- 
ence,  although  fo  many  records  and  memorials  of  the  time 
and  tranfaction  remain  ;  and  that  another  dory  fhould 
have  depped  into  its  place,  and  gained  exclufive  poffeflion 
of  the  belief  of  all  who  profeffed  themfelves  difciples  of 
the  inditution,  is  beyond  any  example  of  the  corruption  of 
even  oral  tradition,  and  dill  lefs  confident  with  the  experi-, 
ence  of  written  hidory  :  and  this  improbability,  which  is 
very  great,  is  rendered  dill  greater  by  the  reflexion,  that 
no  fuch  change ,  as  the  oblivion  of  one  dory  and  the  fubdi- 
tution  of  another,  took  place  in  any  future  period  of  the 
Chridian  era.  Chridianity  has  travelled  through  dark 
and  turbulent  ages  ;  nevertheless  it  came  out  of  the  cloud 
and  the  dorm  fuch,  in  fubdance,  as  it  entered  in.  Many 
additions  were  made  to  the  primitive  hidory,  and  thefe  en¬ 
titled  to  different  degrees  of  credit  ;  many  do&rinal  errors 
alfo  were  from  time  to  time  grafted  into  the  public  creed, 
but  dill  the  original  dory  remained,  and  remained  the 
lame.  .  In  all  its  principal  parts  it  has  been  fixed  from  the 
beginning. 

Thirdly,  the  religious  rites  and  ufages  that  prevailed 
amongd  the  early  difciples  of  Chridianity  were  fuch  as  be¬ 
longed  to,  and  fprung  out  of,  the  narrative  now  in  our 
hands  ;  which  accordancy  diows,  that  it  was  the  narrative 
upon  which  thefe  perfons  ached  and  which  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  their  teachers.  Our  account  makes  the  founder 
of  the  religion  direft  that  his  difciples  fhould  be  baptized  : 
We  know  that  the  firlf  Chridians  were  baptized.  Our 
account  makes  him  direft  that  they  diould  hold  religious 

affemblies ; 
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adcmbiies  :  W  e  find  that  they  did  hold  religious  ademblies. 
Our  accounts  make  the  apofUes  afiemble  upon  a  dated  day 
ui  the  week  :  We  find,  and  that  from  information  perfect- 
iy  independent  cf  our  accounts,  that  the  Chridians  of  the 
.md  century  did  obferve  dated  days  of  adembling.  Our 
liidories  lecord  the  inliitution  of  the  rite  which  we  call 
the  Eord  s  fupper,  and  a  command  to  repeat  it  in  perpet¬ 
ual  fucceffion  :  We  find,  amongd  the  early  Chriflians,  the 
celebration  of  this  rite  univerfal.  And  indeed  we  find 
concurring  in  all  the  above-mentioned  obfervances,  Chrif- 
fcian  focieties  of  many  different  nations  and  languages,  re¬ 
trieved  from  one  another  by  great  diflance  of  place  and 
dulimilitude  of  fituation..  It  is  alfo  extremely  material  to 
remark,  that  there  is  no  room  for  infinuating  that  our  books 
were  fabricated  with  a  dudious  accommodation  to  the 
ufages  which  obtained  at  the  time  they  were  written  ;  that 
the  authors  of  the  books  found  the  ufages  effablifhed,  and 
framed  the  dory  to  account  for  their  original.  The  fcrip- 
ture  accounts,  efpecially  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  are  too 
diort  and  curfory,  not  to  fay  too  obfcure,  and,  in  this 
view,  deficient,  to  allow  a  place  for  any  fuch  fufpicion.* 
Amongd  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  propofition,  viz., 
that  the  dory,  which  we  have  now,  is,  in  fubdance,  the 
dory  which  the  Chridians  had  then,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  accounts  in  our  gofpels  are,  as  to  their  principal 
parts  at  lead,  the  accounts  which  the  apodles  and  original 
teachers  of  the  religion  delivered,  one  arifes  from  obferv-> 
ing,  that  it  appears  by  the  gofpels  themfelves,  that  the  do¬ 
ry  was  public  at  the  time  ;  that  the  Chridian  community 
was  already  in  pofTeflion  of  the  fubdance  and  principal 
parts  of  the  narrative.  The  gofpels  were  not  the  original 
caufe  of  the  Chridian  hidory  being  believed,  but  were 
themfelves  among  the  confequences  of  that  belief.  This 

is 

n  The  reader  who  is  converfant  in  thefe  refearches,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  fhcrt  fcripture  accounts  of  the  Chriftian  rites  above- 
mentioned  with  the  minute  and  circumftantial  diredtions  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  pretended  apoflolical  conftitutions,  will  fee  the  force  of 
this  obferv ation  ;  the  difference  between  truth  and  forgery. 
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is  exprefsly  affirmed  by  St.  Luke  in  his  brief,  but,  as  I 
think,  very  important  and  indrudive  preface.  “  h oral- 
much  (fays  the  evangelid)  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  ter 
fet  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  thole  things  which  arc 
moji  furely  believed  amongjl  us ,  even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  us ,  which ,  from  the  beginning,  were  eye-witneffes  and 
minijlers  of  the  word  ;  it  feemed  good  to  me  alfo,  having 
had  perfect  underdanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  fird, 
to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  mod  excellent  Theophilus, 
that  thou  mighted  know  the  certainty  of  thofe  things 
wherein  thou  hajl  been  infiruded”  This  diort  introduction  • 
teddies,  that  the  fubdance  of  the  hidory,  which  the  evan- 
gelid  was  about  to  write,  was  already  believed  by  Chrif- 
tians  ;  that  it  was  believed  upon  the  declarations  of  eye- 
witneffies  and  miniders  of  the  word  ;  that  it  formed  the 
account  of  their  religion,  in  which  Chridians  were  indrud- 
ed  ;  that  the  office  which  the  hidorian  propofed  to  him- 
felf,  was  to  trace  each  particular  to  its  origin,  and  to  fix 
the  certainty  of  many  things  which  the  reader  had  before 
heard  of.  In  St.  John’s  gofpel,  the  fame  point  appears 
from  hence,  that  there  are  fome  principal  fads,  to  which 
the  hidorian  refers,  but  which  he  does  not  relate.  A  re¬ 
markable  indance  of  this  kind  is  the  ofeenfen ,  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  St.  John  in  its  place,  at  the  conclufion  of  his 
hidory,  but  which  is  plainly  referred  to  in  the  following 
words  of  the  lixth  chapter  :a  “  What  and  if  ye  fhall  fee 
the  Son  of  man  afeend  up  where  he  was  before.”  And 
dill  more  politively  in  the  words  which  Chrid,  according 
to  our  evangelid,  fpoke  to  Mary  after  his  refurredion, 
“Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  afeended  to  my  Father  ; 
but  go  unto  my  brethren,  and  fay  unto  them,  I  afeend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  unto  my  God  and  your  God.”b 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fuppolition,  that 
St.  John  wrote  under  a  fenfe  of  die  notoriety  of  Chrid V 


afcenfion,  amongd  thofe  by  whom  his  book  was  likely  to 
be  read.  The  fame  account  mud  alfo  be  given  of  St. 
Matthew’s  omiffion  of  the  fame  important  fad.  The  thing 

G  2  was 


a  Alfo  John  iii.  13.  and  xvi.  28,  b  John  xx.  17, 
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was  very  well  known,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  hidori- 
an,  tnat  it  was  neceffary  to  add  any  particulars  concerning 
it.  It  agrees  aifo  with  this  folution,  and  with  no  other, 
that  neither  Matthew  nor  John  difpofe  of  the  perfon  of 
our  Lord  in  any  manner  whatever.  Other  intimations  in 
Su  John’s  gofpel  of  the  then  general  notoriety  of  the  do- 
c  ’’  ohowinfe  .  Idi^  manner  of  introducing  his  nar- 
i  ati\  e,  (ch.  i.  v.  15*)  u  John  bare  witnefs  of  him,  and 
cried,  faying,”  evidently  prefuppofes  that  his  readers  knew 
who  John  was.  His  rapid  parenthetical  reference  to 
jonn  s  imprifonment,  (£  for  John  was  not  yet  caff  into 
piifon,’'11  could  only  come  from  a  writer  whofe  mind  was 
511  habit  of  considering  John’s  imprifonment  as  perfect¬ 
ly  notorious.  Hie  defeription  of  Andrew  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  “  Simon  Peter’s  brother, ”b  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Simon  Peter  was  well  known  :  his  name  had  not  been 
mentioned  before.  The  e  van  gelid ’3  noticing0  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mifcondruCtion  of  a  difeourfe,  which  Chriff  held 
with  the  beloved  difciple,  proves  that  the  characters  and 
the  difeourfe  were  already  public.  And  the  observation 
which  thefe  indances  afford,  is  of  equal  validity  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  prefent  argument,  whoever  was  the  author 
of  the  hiffories. 

Thefe  four  circumdances— fird,  the  recognition  of  the 
account  in  its  principal  parts  by  a  feries  of  fucceeding  writ¬ 
ers  ;  fecondly,  the  total  abfence  of  any  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  religion  fubdantially  different  from  ours  ; 
thirdly,  the  early  and  extenfive  prevalence  of  rites  and  in- 
ftitutions,  which  refult  from  our  account  ;  fourthly,  our  - 
account  bearing  in  its  condruCtion  proof  that  it  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  faCts,  which  were  known  and  believed  at  the 
time  ;  are  fufheient,  I  conceive,  to  fupport  an  affurance, 
that  the  dory,  which  we  have  now,  is,  in  general,  the  do¬ 
ry  which  Chridians  had  at  the  beginning.  I  fay  in  gener¬ 
al  ;  by  which  term  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  fame  in  its  tex¬ 
ture,  and  in  its  principal  faCts.  For  indance,  I  make  no 
doubt,  for  the  reafons  above  dated,  but  that  the  refurrec- 

tion 


a  John  iii.  24. 


fc  Ibid.  i.  40.  c  John  X3fi.  14, 
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tion  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  was  always  a  part  of  the 
Chrillian  (lory.  Nor  can  a  doubt  of  this  remain  upon  the 
mind  of  any  one,  who  reflects  that  the  refurre&ion  is,  in 
fome  form  or  other,  afferted,  referred  to,  or  alfumed,  in 
every  Chriflian  writing,  of  every  defcription,  which  hath, 
come  down  to  us. 

And  if  our  evidence  Hopped  here,  we  (hould  have  a 
Hrong  cafe  to  offer  :  For  we  fhould  have  to  allege,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caefar,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
fons  fet  about  an  attempt  of  eftablifhing  a  new  religion  in 
the  \yorld  ;  in  the  profecution  of  which  purpofe,  they  vol¬ 
untarily  encountered  great  dangers,  undertook  great  la¬ 
bours,  fuflained  great  fufferings,  all  for  a  miraculous  dory 
which  they  publifhed  whereever  they  came  ;  and  that  the 
refurre&ion  of  a  dead  man,  whom,  during  his  life,  they  had 
followed  and  accompanied,  was  a  condant  part  of  this  (lo¬ 
ry.  I  know  nothing  in  the  above  (latement  which  can, 
with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  be  difputed  ;  and  I  know 
nothing  in  the  hiilory  of  the  human  fpecies  (imilar  to  it*. 

C  FI  A  P.  VIII. 

There  is  fatisfdSory  evidence  that  many  perfcns,  prof  effing  to 
have  been  original  witnejfes  of  the  Chriflian  Miracles ,  paffed 
their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers ,  and  fufferings,  voluntarily 
undergone  in  aitefation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered \ , 
and  folely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
accounts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted ,  from  the  fame  mo~ 
fives,  to  new  rules  of  conduft* . 

That  the  (lory,  which  we  have  now,  is,  in  the  main, 
the  (lory  which  the  apoftles  publifhed,  is,  I  think,  nearly 
certain  from  the  confiderations  which  have  been  propofed. 
But  whether,  when  we  come  to  the  particulars  and  the. 
detail  of  the  narrative,  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  New 
Teflament  be  deferring  of  credit  as  hiftcries,  fo  that  a  fad 

ought. 
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ought  to  be  accounted  true  becaufe  it  is  found  in  them 
or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  be  confidered  as  reprefent- 
ing  the  accounts,  which,  true  or  falfe,  the  apoftles  publifh- 
*  whether  their  authority,  in  either  of  thefe  views, 
can  be  trufted  to,  is  a  point  which  neceffiirily  depends 
upon  what  we  know  of  the  books,  and  of  their  authors. 

JMov/,  m  treating  of  this  part  of  our  argument,  the  firft 
and  a  moft  material  obfervation  upon  the  fubjea  is,  that,’ 
fuch  was  tie  fituation  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  four 
golpels  are  afcnbed,  that,  if  any  one  of  the  four  be  genu- 

T.’v/Va  Clent  0llr  PurPofe-  The  received  author 
of  the  firft  was  an  original  apollle  and  emiffary  of  the  re- 

hgion.  The  received  author  of  the  fecond  was  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Jerulalem  at  the  time,  to  whofe  houfe  the 
apoftles  were  wont  to  refort,  and  himfelf  an  attendant  up- 
on  one  of  the  mofteminent  of  that  number.  The  receiv¬ 
ed  author  of  the  third  was  a  dated  companion  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  the  mo  ft  a  (dive  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  re- 
ligipn,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  frequently  in  the- 
iociety  of  the  orignal  apoftles.  The  received  author  of 
the  fourth,  as  well  as  of  the  firft,  was  one  of  thefe  apol- 
tles.  JSo  ltronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  hiftory  can 
anfe  from  the  fituation  of  the  hiftorian  than  what  is  here 
offered.  The  authors  of  all  the  hiftories  lived  at  the 
time  and  upon  the  fpot.  The  authors  of  two  of  the  hif¬ 
tories  were  prefent  at  many  of  the  fcenes  which  they  de- 
fcnbe  ;  eye-witneffies  of  the  fads,  ear-witneffes  of  the  dif- 
courfes  ;  writing  from  perfonal  knowledge  and  recollec¬ 
tion,  and,  what  ftrengthens  their  teftimony,  writing  upon  a 
fubjedt  in  which  their  minds  were  deeply  engaged,  and  in 
which,  as  they  muft  have  been  very  frequently  repeating 
the  accounts  to  others,  the  pafTages  of  the  hiftory  would  be 
kept  continually  alive  in  their  memory.  Whoever  reads 
the  gofpels  (and  they  ought  to  be  read  for  this  particular 
purpofe)  will  find  in  them  not  merely  a  general  affirma¬ 
tion  of  miraculous  powers,  but  detailed  circumftantia!  ac¬ 
counts  of  miracles,  with  fpecifications  of  time,  place  and 
perfons  $  and  thefe  accounts  many  and  yarious.  In  the 

gofpels, . 
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crofpels,  therefore,  which  bear  the  names  of  Matthew  and 
John,  thefe  narratives,  if  they  really  proceeded  from  thefe 
men,  mu  ft  either  be  true,  as  far  as  the  fidelity  of  human 
recolledion  is  ufuaily  to  be  depended  upon,  that  is,  mull 
be  true  in  fubftance,  and  in  their  principal  parts,,  (which  is 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  proving  a  fupernatural  agency  ) 
or  they  rnuft  be  wilful  and  meditated  falfehoods.  Yet  the 
writers  who  fabricated  and  uttered  thefe  falfehoods,  if  they 
be  fuch,  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  who,  unlefs  the  whole 
contexture  of  the  Chriftian  (lory  be  a  dream,  facrificed 
their  eafe  and  fafet^|in  the  caufe,  and  for  a  purpofe  the 
mo  ft  inconfiftent  that  is  polfible  with  difhoneft  intentions. 
They  were  villains  for  no  end  but  to  teach  honefty? 
and  martyrs  without  the  leaft  profped  of  honour  or  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  gofpels  which  bear  the  name  of  Mark  and  Luke5 
although  not  the  narratives  of  eye-witnefles,  are,  if  gen¬ 
uine,  removed  from  that  only  by  one  degree.  .  They  are 
the  narratives  of  contemporary  writers,  of  writers  them- 
fdves  mixing  with  the  bufinefs,  one  of  the  two  probably 
living  in  the  place  which  was  the  principal  fcene  ofadion, 
both  living  in  habits  of  fociety  and  correfpondence  with 
thofe  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  tranfadions  which  they 
relate.  The  latter  of  them  accordingly  tells  us,  ( and  with 
apparent  fincerity,  becaufe  he  tells  it  without  pretending 
to  perfonal  knowledge,  and  without  claiming  for  his  work 
greater  authority  than  belonged  to  it)  that  the  things 
which  were  believed  amongft  Chriftians  came  from  thofe 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnefles  and  minifters 
of  the  word  ;  that  he  had  traced  up  accounts  to  their 
fource  ;  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  inftrud  his  reader  in 
the  certainty  of  the  things  which  he  related.”*  Very 

few 

a  Why  Ihould  not  the  candid  and  modefl:  preface  of  this  hifto- 
rian  be  believed  as  well  as  that  which  Dion  Caflius  prefixes  to  his 
life  of  Commodus.  “  Thefe  things  and  the  following  I  write  not 
from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  and  obser¬ 
vation.”  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  both  paflbges  defcrilui 
truly  enough  the  fituation  of  the  authors. 
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few  hiftories  lie  fo  clofe  to  their  fads ,  very  few  hiftor^f. 
a.re  nearIy  conne<£ted  with  the  fubieft  of  their 
thefe.  ^  *  means  authentic  information  as 

°f  thVVri‘CrS  aPPlies  t0  ^e  truth  of  the 
icts  which  they  record.  But  at  prefent  we  ufe  their 

limony  to  a  point  fomewhat  fliort  of  this  namelv  th't 

e'  “faT'd1  ",  "?  ^ 
a  -  the  faeis,  and  the  fort  of  fatfs,  which  the  original 

preachers  of  the  religion  alleged.  Stridtly  fpeaking  f  am 
concerned  on  y  to  (how,  that  what  the  gofpels  contain  is 

£  iZuJ%L%3?A  ?:Td •  Now  how  “ 

(for  miraculous  from  the  very  nature  and  exigency  of 

therha‘ccoum-mUVTe  ‘.nd’  UpCn  the  ftrenSth  of 
•  ,  ,accoaRts>  called  upon  mankind  to  quit  the  religions 

n  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  to  take  up, tom 

Sn  VH  *  neW  fyftem  °f  °b“>  newels  of 
action.  _  . ,  hat  is  more,  in  attention  of  thefe  acc-unts 

were‘St’h"  fonXv  “  f1H?tion  °f  which  th&  accounts 
a  r  ,  “  \ -elation,  the  fame  men  voluntarily  expofed 

f  iffhin  ™  ’  harralling  and  perpetual  labours,  dangers  and 

We  have  the  particulars,  i.  e.  many  particulars,  from  two 

of  oneToftfie umber.  We  have  them  from  an  attendant 
1  on.  of  the  number,  and  who  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
ieve  was  an  inhabitant  of  Jerufalem  at  the  time.  We 

moft  I  W  fr0mn-  f0llrth  Writer’  who  accompanied  the 
moft  laborious  miffionary  of  the  indention  in  his  travels  • 

who,  in  the  courle  of  thefe  travels,  was  frequently  brought 

mto  the  focety  of  the  reft  ;  and  who,  let  it  be  obfervfd 

kte  "tWl  narrat,VK-  ^y.tej  ?g  us>  that  he  is  about  t0  re- 
lin2s  which  had  been  delivered  by  thofe  who 

were  mimfters  of  the  word,  and  eye-witoeffe  of  the  la. 

,,  dn  "  kn°"'  what  ^formation  can  be  more  fatisfatfory 

^an  this.  We  may,  perhaps,  perceive  the  force  and  val- 
1  11  more  fcnfibly,  if  we  refledt  how  requiring  we 

fhould 
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'ffiould  have  been  if  we  had  wanted  it.  Suppofing  it  to  be 
Efficiently  proved,  that  the  religion,  now  profefled  among!! 
us,  owed  its  original  to  the  preaching  and  miniflry  of  a 
number  of  men,  who,  about  eighteen  centuries  ago,  fet 
forth  in  the  world  a  new  fyflem  of  religious  opinions, 
founded  upon  certain  extraordinary  things  which  they 
related  of  a  wonderful  perfon  who  had  appeared  in  Judea  : 
fuppofe  it  to  be  alfo  Efficiently  proved,  that,  in  the  courfe 
and  profecution  of  their  miniflry,  thefe  men  had  fubjedled 
themfelves  to  extreme  hardfhips,  fatigue,  and  peril ;  but 
fuppofe  the  accounts  which  they  publiffied  had  not  been 
committed  to  writing  till  fome  ages  after  their  times,  or  at 
lead  that  no  hiflories,  but  what  had  been  compofed  fome 
ages  afterwards,  had  reached  our  hands  ;  we  fliould  have 
faid,  and  with  reafon,  that  we  were  willing  to  believe  thefe 
men  under  the  circumflances  in  which  they  delivered  their 
teflimony,  but  that  we  did  not,  at  this  day,  know  with 
Efficient  evidence  what  their  teflimony  was.  Had  we 
received  the  particulars  of  it  from  any  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  from  any  of  thofe  who  lived  and  converfed  with  them, 
from  any  of  their  hearers,  or  even  from  any  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  we  ffiould  have  had  fomething  to  rely  upon. 
Now,  if  our  books  be  genuine,  we  have  all  thefe.  We 
have  the  very  fpecies  of  information  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  our  imagination  would  have  carved  out  for  us,  if  it 
had  been  wanting. 

But  I  have  faid,  that,  if  any  one  of  the  four  goipels  be 
genuine,  we  have  not  only  dire6t  hiflorical  teflimony  to 
the  point  we  contend  for,  but  teflimony  which,  fo  far  as 
that  point  is  concerned,  cannot  reafonably  be  rejected.  If 
the  firfl  gofpel  was  really  written  by  Matthew,  we  have 
the  narrative  of  one  of  the  number  from  which  tp  judge 
what  were  the  miracles,  and  the  kind  of  miracles,  fwhich 
.the  apoflles  attributed  to  Jefus.  Although,  for  argument’s 
fake,  and  only  for  argument’s  fake,  we  ffiould  allow  that 
this  gofpel  had  been  erroneoufly  aferibed  to  Matthew,  yet 
if  the  gofpel  of  St.  John  be  genuine,  the  obfervation  holds 
with  no  lefs  flrength.  Again,  although  the  gofpels  both 
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•of  Matthew  and  John  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious, 
\et,  if  the  gofpel  of  ibt.  Luke  was  truly  the  compofition  ol 
that  peiion,  or  of  any  perfon,  be  his  name  what  it  might, 
who  was  actually  in  the  htuation  in  which  the  author  of 
that  golpel  profedes  himfelf  to  have  been  ;  or  if  the  gof- 
pel  which  bears  the  name  of  Mark  really  proceeded  from 
him  ;  we  dill,  even  upon  the  lowed  fuppofition,  podefs 
the  accounts  of  one  writer  at  lead,  who  was  not  only  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  apodles,  but  adociated  with  them  in 
their  minidry ;  which  authority  feems  fufficient,  when  the 

quedion  is  limply  what  it  was  which  thefe  apodles  ad¬ 
vanced. 

I  think  it  material  to  have  this  well  noticed.  The 
New  Tedament  contains  a  great  number  of  didimft  writ¬ 
ings,  the  genuinenefs  of  any  one  of  which  is  almod  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion  :  it  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  four  didind  hidories,  the  genuinenefs  of  any  one  of 
which  is  perfectly  fufficient.  If,  therefore,  we  mud  be 
confidered  as  encountering  the  ride  of  error  in  affigning  the 
authors  of  our  books,  we  are  entitled  to  the  advantage  of 
io  many  feparate  probabilities.  And  although  it  ffiould 
appear  that  fome  of  the  evangelids  had  feen  and  ufed  each 
other’s  works,  this  difcovery,  whild  it  fubtrads  indeed 
from  their  character  as  tedimonies  dridly  independent, 
diminiffies,  I  conceive,  little,  either  their  feparate  author¬ 
ity?  by  which  I  mean  the  authority  of  any  one  that  is 
genuine,  or  their  mutual  confirmation.  For  let  the  mod 
difadvantageous  fuppofition  poffible  be  made  concerning 
them  ;  let  it  be  allowed,  what  I  ffiould  have  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  admitting,  that  Mark  compiled  his  hidory  almod 
entirely  from  thofe  of  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  and  let  it  alfo, 
for  a  moment,  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  hidories  were  not, 
in  fa<5t,  written  by  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  yet  if  it  be  true 
that  Mark,  a  contemporary  of  the  apodles,  living  in  habits 
of  fociety  with  the  apodles,  a  fellow-traveller  and  fellow- 
labourer  with  fome  of  them  ;  if,  I  fay,  it  be  true  that  this 
perfon  made  the  compilation,  it  follows,  that  the  writings 
from  which  he  made  it  ex  idea  in  the  times  of  the  apod 
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ties,  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  they  were  then  in  fuch  ef- 
teem  and  credit  that  a  companion  of  the  apoftles  formed 
a  hiflory  out  of  them.  Let  the  golpel  of  Mark  be  called 
an  epitome  of  that  of  Matthew  ;  if  a  perfon  in  the  filiation 
in  which  Mark  is  defcribed  to  have  been,  actually  made 
the  epitome,  it  affords  the  flrongefl  poflible  attention  to 
the  character  of  the  original.  Again,  parallelifms  in 
fentences,  in  words,  and  in  the  order  of  words,  have  been 
traced  out  between  the  gofpel  of  Matthew  and  that  of 
Luke  ;  which  concurrence  cannot  eafily  be  explained  cth- 
erv/ife  than  by  fuppofing,  either  that  Luke  had  confulted 
Matthew’s  hiflory,  or,  what  appears  to  me  in  no  wife  in¬ 
credible,  that  minutes  of  fome  of  Chrifl’s  difeourfes,  as 
v/ell  as  brief  memoirs  of  fome  pail  ages  of  his  life,  had  been 
committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  and  that  fuch  written 
accounts  had  by  both  authors  been  occafionally  admitted 
•into  their  hiffories.  Either  fuppofition  is  perfedly  conffL 
ent  with  the  acknowledged  formation  of  St.  Luke’s  nar¬ 
rative,  who  profeffes  not  to  write  as  an  eye-witnefs,  but  to 
have  invefligated  the  original  of  every  account  which  he 
delivers  ;  in  other  words,  to  have  colleded  them  from 
fdch  documents  and  teftimonies  as  he,  who  had  the  bed 
opportunities  of  making  inquiries,  judged  to  be  authentic.  f 
Therefore,  allowing  that  this  writer  alto,  in  fome  inftances, 
borrowed  from  the  gofpel  which  we  call  Matthew’s,  and 
once  more  allowing,  for  the  fake  of  {fating  the  argument, 
that  that  gofpel  was  not  the  production  of  the  author  to 
whom  we  aferibe  it,  yet  flill  we  have,  in  St.  Luke’s  gofpel, 
a  hiflory  given  by  a  writer  immediately  conne&ed  with  the 
tranfaftion,  with  the  witnefies  of  it,  with  the  perfons  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  and  compofed  from  materials  which  that  per¬ 
son,  thus  fituated,  deemed  to  be  fafe  fources  of  intellioence  : 
in  other  words,  whatever  fuppofition  be  made  concerning 
any  or  all  the  other  gofpels,  if  St.  Luke’s  gofpel  be  -erm¬ 
ine,  we  have  in  it  a  credible  evidence  of  the  point  which 
we  maintain.  The  gofpel  according  to  St.  John  appears 

°/»*  an  /iS-01i  tl  ^an<^s  flowed  to  be,  an  independent 
telhmony,  flrnftly  and  properly  fo  called.  Notwkhffand- 

11  ing, 
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ing,  therefore,  any  connexion,  or  fuppofed  connexion,  be¬ 
tween  foine  of  the  gofpels,  I  again  repeat,  what  I  before 
laid,  that,  if  any  one  of  the  four  be  genuine,  we  have  in  that 
one,  drong  reafon  from  the  character  and  fituation  of  the 
writer  to  believe,  that  we  poffefs  the  accounts  which  the 
original  emiffaries  of  the  religion  delivered. 

II.  In  treating  of  the  written  evidences  of  Chriftianity, 
next  to  their  feparate,  wc  are  to  confider  their  aggregate 
authority.  Now  there  is  in  the  evangelic  hidory  a  cumu¬ 
lation  of  tedimony  which  belongs  hardly  . to  any  other, 
but  which  our  habitual  mode  of  reading  the  fcriptures 
fometimes  caufes  us  to  overlook.  When  a  paffage,  in  any 
wife  relating  to  the  hidory  of  Chrid,  is  read  to  us  out  of 
the  epidle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  the  epidles  of  Ignatius, 
of  Polycarp,  or  from  any  other  writing  of  that  age,  we 
are  immediately  fenfible  of  the  confirmation  which  it  af¬ 
fords  to  the  fcripture  account.  Here  is  a  new  witnefs. 
Now  if  we  had  been  accudomed  to  read  the  gofpel  of 
Matthew  alone,  and  had  known  that  of  Luke  only  as  the 
generality  of  Chriftians  know  the  writings  of  the  apoftol- 
ical  fathers,  that  is,  had  known  that  fuch  a  writing  was  ex¬ 
tant  and  acknowledged  ;  when  we  came,  for  thefird  time, 
to  look  into  what  it  contained,  and  found  many  of  the  fadts 
which  Matthew  recorded,  recorded  alfo  there,  many  other 
fadls  of  a  fimilar  nature  added,  and  throughout  the  whole 
work  the  fame  general  feries  of  tranfadtions  dated,  and  the 
fame  general  charadter  of  the  perfon  who  was  the  fubjedt 
of  the  hidory  preferved,  I  apprehend  that  we  fhould  feel 
our  minds  drongly  impreffed  by  this  difcovery  of  frefii 
evidence.  We  fhould  feel  a  renewal  of  the  fame  fentiment 
in  fird  reading  the  gofpel  of  St.  John.  That  of  St.  Mark 
perhaps  would  ftrike  us  as  an  abridgment  of  the  hidory 
with  which  we  were  already  acquainted ;  but  we  fhould 
naturally  refledt,  that,  if  that  hidory  was  abridged  by  fuch 
a  perfon  as  Mark,  or  by  any  perfon  of  fo  early  an  age,  it 
afforded  one  of  the  higheft  poffible  atteftations  of  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  work.  This  fuccefiive  difclofure  of  proof  would 
leave  us  affured,  that  there  mud  have  been  at  lead  fome 

reality 
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reality  in  a  dory  which,  not  one,  but  many,  had  taken  in 
hand  to  commit  to  writing.  The  very  exigence  of  four 
feparate  hidories  wrould  fatisfy  us  that  the  fubjed  had  a 
foundation  j  and  w'hen,  amidfl  the  variety  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  information  of  the  different  waiters  had  fupplied  to 
their  accounts,  or  which  their  different  choice  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  feleding  their  materials  had  produced,  wre  obferv- 
ed  many  fads  to  Hand  the  fame  in  all  ;  of  thefe  fads,  at 
lead,  we  fhould  conclude,  that  they  were  fixed  in  their 
credit  and  publicity.-  If,  after  this,  we  fhould  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  dill  kid  hiffory,-  and  that  alfo  of  the 
fame  age  with  the  red,  taking  up  the  fubjed  where  the 
others  liad  left  k,-  and  carrying  on  a  narrative  of  the  ef- 
feds  produced  in  the  world  by  the  extraordinary  caufes 
of  which  we  had  already  been  informed,  and  which  effeds 
fubfid  at  this  day,  we  fhould  think  the  reality  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  dory  in  no  little  degree  eflablifhed  by  this  fupplement. 
If  fubfequent  inquiries  fhould  bring  to  our  knowledge, 
one  after  another,  letters  written  by  forae  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  bufinefs,  upon  the  budnefs,  and  during  the 
time  of  their  adivity  and  concern  in  it,  affuming  all  along 
and  recognizing  the  original  dory,  agitating  the  quedions 
that  avofe  out  oi  it,  prefling  the  obligations  which  refulted 
from  it,  giving  advice  and  diredions  to  thofe  who  aded 
upon  it,  I  conceive  that  w'e  fhould  find,  in  every  one  of 
t-hefe,  a  dill  further  fupport  to  the  conciuiion  we  had  form¬ 
ed*  At  prefent  the  weight  of  this  fucceflive  confirmation 
i^,  m  a  great  meafure  unperceived  by  us.  The  evidence 
does  not  appear  to  us  what  it  is  ;  for,  being  from  our  in¬ 
fancy  accudomed  to  regard  the  New  Tedament  as  one 
book,  we  fee  in  it  only  one  tedimony.  The  whole  oc~ 
curs  to  us  as  a  fingle  evidence  ;  and  its  different  parts, 
not  as  didind  attedations,  but  as  different  portions  only 
of  the  fame.  Yet  in  this  conception  of  the  fubjed  we  are 
certainly  midaken  ;  for  the  very  difcrepancies  amongd  the 
eral  documents  which  form  our  volume  prove,  if  all 
other  prooi  was  wanting,  that  in  their  original  compodtion 

they 
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they  were  feparate,  and  mod  of  them  independent  pro- 
aufhons.  r 

If  we  difpofe^our  ideas  in  a  different  order,  the  matter 
Manus  thus  :  -Whilft  the  tranfaftion  was  recent,  and  the 
original  witneffes  were  at  hand  to  relate  it ;  and  whild  the 
apomes  were  bufied  in  preaching  and  travelling,  in  colled- 
mg  duciples,  in  forming  and  regulating  focieties  of  converts, 
in  importing  themfdves  againd  oppofition  ;  whild  they 
cxcercifed  their  minidry  under  the  harraflings  of  frequent 
perfecution,  and  in  a  date  of  almod  continual  alarm,  it  is 
not  probable  that,  in  this  engaged,  anxious,  and  unfettlecL 
condition  of  life,  tney  would  think  immediately  of  writing 
Li  dories  for  the  information  or  the  public  or  of  poderity.2 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  emergencies  might  draw,  from 
Lome  of  them,  occafional  letters  upon  the  fubjecd  of  their 
million  to  converts,  or  to  focieties  of  converts,  with  which 
t  hey  were  connected ;  or  that  they  might  addrefs  written 
difcourfes  and  exhortations  to  the  difciples  of  the  inditu- 
fion  at  large,  which  would  be  received  and  read  with  a  re- 
iped  proportioned  to  the  character  of  the  writer.  Ac¬ 
counts  in  the  mean  time  would  get  abroad  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  that  had  been  palling,  written  with  different 
degrees  of  information  and  corre<dnefs.  The  extenfion  of 
the  Chridian  fociety,  which  could  no  longer  be  indrmded 
by  a  pcrfonal  intercourfe  with  the  apoftles,  and  the  pofli- 
ble  circulation  of  imperfetd  or  erroneous  narratives,  would 
loon  teach  feme  amongd  them  the  expediency  of  fending 
forth  authentic  memoirs  of  the  life  and  dofrrine  of  their 
Mader.  When  accounts  appeared,  authorized  by  the  name, 
and  credit,  and  lituation  of  the  writers,  recommended  or 
recognized  by  the  apodles  and  frd  preachers  of  the  relig¬ 
ion,  or  found  to  coincide  with  what  the  apodks  and  fird 

preachers 

a  This  thought  occurred  to  Eufebius — “  Nor  were  the  apoftles 
of  Chrift  greatly  concerned  about  the  writing  of  books,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  more  excellent  miniftry,  which  is  above  all  human  pow¬ 
er.”  Ecc.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  24.  The  fame  conftderation  accounts 
alfo  for  the  paucity  of  Chriftian  writings  in  the  firft  century  of  its 
era. 
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preachers  of  the  religion  had  taught,  othei  accounts  w oulcl 
fell  into  difufe  and  neglebl ;  whild  thefe,  maintaining  then- 
reputation  (as,  if  genuine  and  well  founded,  they  worn d 
do)  under  the  ted  of  time,  inquiry,  and  contracadhon, 
might  be  expected  to  make  their  way  into  the  hands  01 
Chridians  of  all  countries  of  the  world.  This  feems  the 
natural  progrefs  of  the  bufinefs  ;  and  with  this  the  recoids 
in  our  poffeffion,  and  the  evidence  concerning  them,  correl- 
pond.  We  have  remaining,  in  the  firft  place,  many  letters 
of  the  kind  above  defcribed,  which  have  been  piefcrved 
with  a  care  and  fidelity  anfwering  to  the  refpett  with  which 
we  may  fuppofe  that  fuch  letters  would  be  received.  But 
as  thefe  letters  were  not  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  regaid  that 
quedion,  nor  to  convey  information  of  fadts,  of  which 
thofe  to  whom  the  letters  were  written  had  been  previouf- 
ly  informed  ;  we  are  not  to  look  in  them  for  any  thing 
more  than  incidental  allufions  to  the  Chridian  hidory. 
We  are  able,  however,  to  gather  from  thefe  documents  va¬ 
rious  particular  attedations  which  have  been  already  enu¬ 
merated  ;  and  this  is  a  fpecies  of  written  evidence,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  in  the  highed  degree  fatisfa  (Story,  and  in  point 
of  time  perhaps  the  fird.  But  for  our  more  circumdan- 
tial  information  we  have,  in  the  next  place,  five  direct  his¬ 
tories,  bearing  the  names  of  perfons  acquainted,  by  their 
fituation,  with  the  truth  of  what  they  relate,  and  three  of 
them  purporting,  in  the  very  body  of  the  narrative,  to  be 
written  by  fuch  perfons  :  of  which  books  we  know  that 
fome  were  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  contemporaries 
of  the  apodles,  and  that,  in  the  age  immediately  poderior 
to  that,  they  were  in  the  hands,  we  may  fay,  of  every  one, 
and  received  by  Chridians  with  fo  much  refpedt  and  defer¬ 
ence,  as  to  be  condantly  quoted  and  referred  to  by  them 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  accounts.  They 
were  treated  as  fuch  hidories,  proceeding  from  fuch  au¬ 
thorities,  might  expedt  to  be  treated.  In  the  preface  to 
one  of  our  hidories  we  have  intimations  left  us  of  the  ex- 
idence  of  fome  ancient  accounts  which  are  now  lod.  There 
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m  l!n  Sj  ^.lrcum^ance  that  can  furprife  us.  It 

occahon  tha?f  K  fr°mthe  maSnitude  and  novelty  of  the 
caLon  that  fuch  accounts  would  /warm.  When  better 

LCOl,!;.tS  came  l°rch,  thele  died  away.  Our  prelent  hif- 
tories  luperleded  others  'ru  r  1  .  p>c  tnt  nil 

and  vflJ.rn  .  thers\  IileI  icon  acquired  a  charatfer 

belonfed  a  *  "?*““?  doeS  n0t  aPPear  t0  have 

3,  °  3ny  °thei- :  that,  at  leaft,  can  be  proved  con- 

other  °  them’  WhlCh  Cann0t  be  Proved  concerning  any 

But  to  return  to  the  point  which  led  to  thele  reflexions. 

,7.  connecting  our  records  in  either  of  the  two  views  in 
v^Hch  we  have  reprefented  them,  we  Dull  perceive  that  we 

P.  wS  a  coIIe f!0n  of  proofs,  and  not  a  naked  or  foiitarv  tef- 
umony  ;  and  that  the  written  evidence  is  of  fuch  a  kind, 
aEd  c°n:e3  to  us  !n  fuch  a  ftate,  as  the  natural  order  and 
progrei;.  o  t  mgs,  in  the  infancy  of  the  inftitution,  might 
oe  expedted  to  produce.  S 

,  TbirdiS,  oThe  Sen'oinenefs  of  the  hiftorical  books  of 
*5W  ^  ei  lament  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of  importance, 
tcckL  c  the  drength  of  their  evidence  is  augmented  by  our 
fi.-O  a  ieoge  cf  the  f  tuation  of  their  authors,  their  relation 
to  the  iubjecl,  and  the  part  which  they  fudained  in  the 
tramadhon  ;  and  the  tedimonies  which  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  compofe  a  firm  ground  of  perfuafion  that  the  gofnels 
were  written  by  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear. 
iSevertheleiS  I  mud  be  allowed  to  date,  that,  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain,  this  point"  is 
noc  e lien tial  ;  I  mean,  fo  effential  as  that  the  fate  of  the 
argument  depends  upon  it.  The  quedion  before  us  is, 
whether  the  gofpels  exhibit  the  dory  which  the  apodies 
and  fid  emiilaries  of  the  religion  published ;  and  for 
whicn  they^  aided  and  differed  in  the  manner,  in  which, 
for  fome  miraculous  dory  or  other,  they  did  act  and  differ. 
iSow  let  us  fuppefe  that  we  potfeffed  no  other  information 
concerning  thefe  books  than  that  they  were  written  by 
early  difciples  of  Chndianity ;  that  they  were  known  and 
read  during  the  time,  or  near  the  time,  of  the  original 
apodies  of  the  religion ;  that  by  Chriftians  whom  the 

apodies 
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apoflles  inflrudled,  by  focieties  of  Chriflians  which  the 
apoflles  founded,  thefe  books  were  received ,  (by  which 
term  “  received,”  I  mean  that  they  were  believed  to  con¬ 
tain  authentic  accounts  of  the  tranfa&ion  upon  which  the 
religion  refled,  and  accounts  which  were  accordingly  ufed, 
repeated,  and  relied  upon)  this  reception  would  be  a  valid 
proof  that  thefe  books,  whoever  were  the  authors  of  them, 
rauft  have  accorded  with  what  the  apoflles  taught.  A 
reception  by  the  firfl  race  of  Chriflians,  is  evidence  that 
they  agreed  with  what  the  firfl  teachers  of  the  religion 
delivered.  In  particular,  if  they  had  not  agreed  with 
what  the  apoflles  themfelves  preached,  how  could  they 
have  gained  credit  in  churches  and  focieties  which  the 
apoflles  eflablifhed  ? 

Now  the  fad  of  their  early  exiflence,  and  not  only  of 
their  exiflence  but  their  reputation,  is  made  out  by  fome 
ancient  teflimonies  which  do  not  happen  to  fpecify  the 
names  of  the  writers  :  add  to  which,  what  hath  been  al- 
ready  mnted,  that  two  out  of  the  four  gofpels  contain 
averments  in  the  body  of  the  hiflory,  which,  though  they 
do  not  difclofe  the  names,  fix  the  time  and  fituation  of  the 
authors,  viz.  that  one  was  written  by  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
bufferings  cf  Cnrifl,  the  other  by  a  contemporary  of  the 
apoflles.  ^  In  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  (xix.  35)  after  de¬ 
ferring  tne  crucifixion,  with  the  particular  circuroflance 
of  piercing  Chrifl’s  fide  with  a  fpear,  the  hiflorian  adds, 
as  from  himfelf,  “  and  he  that  faw  it  bare  record,  and  his 
record  is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he  faith  true,  that 
ye  might  believe.”  Again,  (xxi.  24)  after  relating  a 
converfation  which  paffed  between  Peter  and  the  difciple, 
as  it  is  there  expreffed,  whom  [efus  loved,  it  is  added* 
“  this  is  the  difciple  which  teflifieth  of  thefe  things  and 
wrote  thefe  things.”  This  teflimony,  let  it  be  remarked, 
is  not  the  lefs  worthy  of  regard,  becaufe  it  is  in  one  view 
imperietf:.  The  name  is  not  mentioned,  which,  if  a  frau¬ 
dulent  purpofe  had  been  intended,  would  have  been  done. 
Tne  third  of  our  prefent  gofpels  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  the  perfon  who  wrote  the  Aft s  of  the  Apoflles  • 

in 
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in  which  latter  hidory,  or  rather  latter  part  of  the  fame 

hidory,  the  author,  by  ufmg  in  various  places  the  firft  per- 

(on  piural,  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  a  contempoiury 

°  a^  >  an<^  a  companion  of  one  of  the  original  preachers 
of  the  religion. 

CHAP.  IX. 


There  is  Satisfactory  evidence  that  many  perfons,  profffmg  to 
be  original  witneffes  of  the  Chriflian  Miracles ,  pcffed  their 
lives  in  labours ,  dangers ,  and  Sufferings ,  voluntarily  under¬ 
gone  in  attejlation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and 
folely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted,  from  the  fame  motives y 
to  new  rules  of  conduct* 

“  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  fcriptures.” 


Not 


forgetting,  therefore,  what 


credit  is  due  to  the 


evangelic  hidory,  fuppofmg  even  any  one  of  the  four  gof- 
pels  to  be  genuine  ;  what  credit  is  due  to  the  gofpels,  even 
fuppofmg  nothing  to  be  known  concerning  them  but  that 
they  were  written  by  early  difciples  of  the  religion,  and 
received  with  deference  by  early  Chridian  churches  ;  more 
efpecially  not  forgetting  what  credit  is  due  to  the  New 
Tedament  in  its  capacity  of  cumulative  evidence  ;  we  now 
proceed  to  date  the  proper  and  didind  proofs,  which  fhow 
not  only  the  general  value  of  thefe  records,  but  their  fpe- 
cific  authority,  and  the  high  probability  there  is  that  they 
adually  came  from  the  perfons  who fe  names  they  bear. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  preliminary  relledions,  by 
which  we  may  draw  up  with  more  regularity  to  the  prop¬ 
ortions,  upon  which  the  clofe  and  particular  difcufiion  of 
the  fubjed  depends.  Of  which  nature  are  the  following  : 

I.  We  are  able  to  produce  a  great  number  of  ancient 
manufcripts ,  found  in  many  different  countries,  and  in 
countries  widely  didant  from  each  other,  ail  of  them  an¬ 
terior 
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terior  to  the  art  of  printing,  fome  certainly  feven  or  eight 
hundred  years  old,  and  fome  which  have  been  preferved 
probably  above  a  thoufand  years. a  We  have  alfo  many 
ancient  * verjiotis  of  thefe  books,  and  fome  of  them  into 
languages  which  are  not  at  prefent,  nor  for  many  ages 
have  been,  fpoken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  exig¬ 
ence  of  thefe  manufcripts  and  verfions  proves  that  the 
fcriptures  were  not  the  produftion  of  any  modern  contriv¬ 
ance.  It  does  away  alfo  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
over  fuch  publications  as  the  works,  real  or  pretended,  ot 
Ofllan  and  Rowley,  in  which  the  editors  are  challenged 
to  produce  their  manufcripts,  and  to  flow  where  they  ob¬ 
tained  their  copies.  The  number  of  manufcripts,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  thofe  of  any  other  book,  and  their  wide  difperfion, 
affords  an  argument,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fenfes,  that 
the  fcriptures  anciently,  in  like  manner  as  at  this  day,  were 
more  read  and  fought  after  than  any  other  books,  and  that 
alfo  in  many  different  countries.  The  greateft  part  of 
fpurious  Chriflian  writings  are  utterly  loft,  the  reft  preferv¬ 
ed  by  fome  {ingle  manufcript.  There  is  weight  alfo  in 
Dr.  Bentley’s  obfervation,  that  the  New  Teftament  has 
fullered  lefs  injury  by  the  errors  of  tranfcribers  than  the 
works  of  any  profane  author  of  the  fame  fi ze  and  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  that  is,  there  never  was  any  writing  in  the  preferva- 
tion  and  purity  of  which  the  world  was  fo  interefted  or  fa 
careful. 

II.  An  argument  of  great  weight  with  thofe  who  are 
judges  of  the  proofs  upc-n  which  it  is  founded,  and  capa¬ 
ble,  through  their  teftimony,  of  being  addrefted  to  every 
underftanding,  is  that  which  arifes  from  the  ftyle  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  New  Teftament.  It  is  juft  fuch  language  as 
might  be  expecfted  from  the  apoftles,  from  perfons  of  their 
age  and  in  their  fituation,  and  from  no  other  perfons.  It 
is  the  ftyle  neither  of  claflic  authors,  nor  of  the  ancient 
Chriftian  fathers,  but  Greek  coming  from  men  of  Hebrew, 
origin  ;  abounding,  that  is,  with  Hebraic  and  Syriac 

idioms, 

a  The  Alexandrian  manufcript,  now  in  the  king’s  library,  was 
written  probably  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
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idioms,  fuch  as  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  writing  ofi 
men  who  ufed  a  language  fpoken  indeed  where  they  lived 
but  not  the  common  dialed  of  the  country.  This  happy 
pecu  larity  is  a  llrong  proof  of  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe 
writings  ;  for  who  ftould  forge  them  ?  The  Chriftian  fa- 
thers  were  for  the  moft  part  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 

q  •  Vherefore  ,W€re  not  liksly  to  infert  Hebraifms  and- 
oyriafms  into  their  writings.  The  few  who  had  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hebrew,  as  Juftin  Martyr,  Origen,  and' 

.  T'Poanius,  wrote  m  a  language  which  bears  no  refern- 
U  ance  to  that  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Nazarenes, 
who  underftood  Hebrew,  ufed  chiefly,  perhaps  alraoft  en- 
trc  y,  t  e  gofpel  or  St.  Matthew,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
impeded  of  forging  the  reft  of  the  fecred  writinos.  The 
argument,  at  any  rate,  proves  the  antiquity  of  thefe  books 
tnat  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  apoftles  ;  that  they 
could,  be  ccmpoisd  indeed  in  no  other. a 

,  foould  we  quefHon  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe 

books  .  Is  it  ior  that  they  contain  accounts  of  fupernatu- 
raa  events  ?  I  apprehend  that  this,  at  the  bottom,  is  the 
rea  ,  t  ough  feciet,  c  a  ufe  of  our  hefitation  about  them* 
for  had*  the  writings  inferibed  with  the  name  of  Matthew 
and  John  related  nothing  but  ordinary  hiftory,  there  would 
have  been  no  more  doubt  whether  thefe  writings  were 
theirs,  than  there  is  concerning  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Jo  ephus  oi  Philo,  that  is,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt 
at  all.  Now  it  ought  to  be  conhdered  that  this  reafon, 
however  it  may  apply  to  the  credit  which  is  given  to  a 
Writer’s  judgment  or  veracity,  afFefts  the  quefHon  of  gen¬ 
uinenefs  very  indirectly.  The  works  of  Bede  exhibit 
many  wonderful  relations  ;  but  who  for  that  reafon  doubts 
that  they  were  written  by  Bede  ?  The  fame  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  authors.  Po  which  may  be  added,  that  we 
afk  no  more  for  our  books  tiian  what  we  allow  to  other 
boons  in  fonie  fort  firrular  to  ours.  We  do  not  deny  the 

genuinenefs 

a  See  this  argument  (fated  more  at  large  in  Michaelis’s  intro¬ 
duction,  ( Marfh  s  tranflationj  vol.  I.  c,  ii«  fee.  x.  from  which 
thefe  obfervations  are  taken  <. 
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genuinenefs  of  the  Koran.  We  admit  that  the  hiftory  of 
Appollonius  Tyanieus,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Philo- 
ftratus,  was  really  written  by  Philoftratus. 

IV.  If  it  had  been  an  eafy  thing  in  the  early  times  of 
the  inflitution  to  have  forged  Chriftian  writings,  and  to 
have  obtained  currency  and  reception  to  the  forgeries,  we 
fhould  have  had  many  appearing  in  the  name  of  Chrift 
himfelf.  No  writings  would  have  been  received  with  fb 
much  avidity  and  refpeft  as  thefe  ;  confequently  none  af¬ 
forded  fo  great  temptation  to  forgery.  Yet  have  we 
heard  but  of  one  attempt  of  this  fort  deferving  of  the 
fmalleft  notice,  that  in  a  piece  of  a  very  few  lines,  and  fo 
far  from  fucceeding,  I  mean  from  obtaining  acceptance 
and  reputation,  or  an  acceptance  and  reputation  in  any 
wife  fimilar  to  that  which  can  be  proved  to  have  attended 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  as 
mentioned  by  any  writer  of  the  three  firR  .  centuries.  The 
learned  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  I  mean  the 
epiftle  of  Chrift  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edeffa,  found  at 
prefent  in  the  work  of  Eufebius,a  as  a  piece  acknowledged 
by  him,  though  not  without  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  whole  paflage  be  notan  interpolation,  as  it  is  mod  cer¬ 
tain  that,  after  the  publication  of  Eufebius’s  work,  this 
epiUle  was  univerfally  rejected.13 

V.  If  the  afcription  of  the  gofpels  to  their  refpeftire 
authors  had  been  arbitrary  or  conje&ural,  they  wrould  have 
been  afcribed  to  more  eminent  men.  This  obfervation 

holds 

a  H.  Eccl.  1.  I.  c.  13. 

b  Auguftin,  A.  D.  395,  (de  confenf.  evang.  c.  34)  had  heard 
that  the  Pagans  pretended  to  be  pofiefied  of  an  epiftle  from  Chrift 
to  Peter  and  Paul,  but  he  had  never  feen  it,  and  appears  to  doubt 
-of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuck  piece,  either  genuine  or  fpurious.  No 
other  ancient  writer  mentions  it.  He  alfo,  and  he  alone,  notices, 
and  that  in  order  to  condemn  it,  an  epiftle  afcribed  to  Chrift  by 
the  Manichees,  A.  D.  270,  and  a  ihort  hymn  attributed  to  him. 
by  the  Prifcillianifts,  A.  D.  378,  (cont.  Fauft.  Man.  lib.  28.  c.  4.) 
The  iatenefs  of  the  writer  who  notices  thefe  things,  the  manner 
in  which  he  notices  them,  and,  above  all,  the  filence  of  every 
preceding  writer,  render  them  unworthy  of  confideration. 
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holds  concerning  the  three  firft  gofpels,  the  reputed  au¬ 
thors  of  which  were  enabled,  by  their  fituation,  to  obtain 
true  intelligence,  and  were  likely  to  deliver  an  honed  ac- 
count  of  what  they  knew,  but  were  perfons  not  didin- 
guilhed  in  the  hidory  by  extraordinary  marks  of  notice  or 
commendation.  Of  the  apodles,  I  hardly  know  any  one 
of  whom  lefs  is  faid  than  of  Matthew,  or  of  whom  the 
little  that  is  faid,  is  lefs  calculated  to  magnify  his  char 
after  Of  Mark  nothing  is  faid  in  the  gofpels  ;  and  what 
is  faid  of  any  perfon  of  that  name  in  the  afts,  and  in  the 
epiltles,  in  no  part  bellows  praife  or  eminence  upon  him. 
I  he  name  of  Luke  is  mentioned  only  in  St.  Paul’s  epif 
ties/  and  that  very  tranfiently.  The  judgment,  there- 
fore?  which  affigned  thefe  writings  to  thefe  authors  proceed- 
ed,  it  may  be  prefumed,  upon  proper  knowledge  and  evi¬ 
dence,  and  not  upon  a  voluntary  choice  of  names. 

VI.  Chriftian  writers  and  Chriftian  churches  appear  to 
have  loon  arrived  at  a  very  general  agreement  upon  the 
jubjedl,  and  that  without  the  interpofition  of  any  public  au¬ 
thority.  When  the  diverfity of  opinion  which  prevailed 
and  prevails  among  Chriftians  in  other  points  is  confidered 
their  concurrence  in  the  canon  of  fcripture  is’ remarkable’ 
and  of  great  weight,  efpecially  as  it  feems  to  have  been  the 
refult  of  private  and  free  inquiry.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  interference  of  authority  in  the  queftion  before  the 
council  of  Laodicea  in  the  year  3  63.  Probably  the  decree 
of  this  council  rather  declared  than  regulated  the  public 
judgment,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  judgment  fome 
neighbouring  churches,  the  council  itfelf  confiding  of  no 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  bilhops  of  Lydia  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  countries.5  Nor  does  its  authority  feem  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  farther ;  for  we  find  numerous  Chriftian  writers, 
after  this  time,  difcufling  the  queftion,  “  what  books  were’ 
entitled  to  be  received  as  fcripture,  *  with  great  freedom, 
upon  proper  grounds  of  evidence,  and  without  any  reference’ 
to  the  decifion  at  Laodicea. 

a  Col.  iv.  14.  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  Phi  1cm.  24. 

5  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  VIII.  p.  291,  ct.  icq. 
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Thefe  considerations  are  not  to  be  neglected  j  but  of  an 
argument  concerning  the  gennincnefB  of  ancient  writ¬ 
ings,  the  fubftance  undoubtedly  and  drength  is  ancient 

tedimony.  .  , 

This  tedimony  it  is  neceflary  to  exhibit  fomewhat  in  de¬ 
tail  ;  for  when  Chridian  advocates  merely  tell  us,  that  we 
have  the  fame  reafon  for  believing  the  gofpels  to  be  wiitten 
by  the  evangelids,  whofe  names  they  bear,  as  we  have  tor 
believing  the  Commentaries  to  be  Csefar’s,  the  iEneid  Vir¬ 
gil’s,  or  the  Orations  Cicero’s,  they  content  themfelves  with 
an  imperfedt  reprefentation.  They  date  nothing  moie 
than  what  is  true,  but  they  do  not  date  the  truth  corredtly. 
In  the  number,  variety,  and  early  date  of  our  tedimonies, 
we  far  exceed  all  other  ancient  books.  For  one,  which 
the  mod  celebrated  work  of  the  mod  celebrated  G 1  eek 
or  Roman  writer  can  allege,  we  produce  many.  But  then 
it  is  more  requilite  in  our  books,  than  in  theirs,  to  feparate 
and  didinguilh  them  from  fpiirious  competitors.  The  re- 
fult,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  fatisradtory  to  every  .fair 
inquirer ;  but  this  circumdance  renders  an  inquiry  necef- 
Fary. 

In  a  work,  however,  like  the  prefent,  there  is  a  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  a  place  for  evidence  of  this  kind.  To  pur- 
fue  the  detail  of  proofs  throughout,  would  be  to  tranlcribe 
a  great  part  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  eleven  odtavo  volumes  ;  to 
leave  the  argument  without  proofs,  is  to  leave  it  without 
effect  ;  for  the  perfuafion  produced  by  this  fpecies  of  evi¬ 
dence,  depends  upon  a  view  and  induction  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  compofe  it. 

The  method  which  I  propofe  to  myfelf  is,  fird,  to  place 
before  the  reader,  in  one  view,  the  propofitions  which 
comprife  the  feveral  heads  of  our  tedimony,  and  after¬ 
wards,  to  repeat  the  fame  propofitions  in  fo  many  didindt 
Fedtions,  with  the  neceffiary  authorities  fubjoinea  to  each.*1 

I  The 

a  The  reader,  when  he  has  the  propofitions  before  him,  will  ob- 
ferve  that  the  argument,  if  he  Ihould  omit  the  fedtions,  proceeds 
connectedly  from  this  point. 
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The  following,  then,  ir/»  ,i.~  „u  .* 

meah^ L  ,  .tS  ?’1  "fA  N'" 

*•.  «wJS£agt  rtt;  fcS"  ‘r°r- 

**  »!>•  wire  con,mpo„  f  “h™J 

7  Wl’°  Imme<liately  followed  them,  and  proceed 
prefent!  6  fuCCeffion  from  their  time  to  the' 

are^uotedor  alluded^wTth  Kj  rofpei^^h0’!,*11^ 

.  &»iS!S  wm’ ”7  “““*  »“ 

»d*le?of,tgr,e <*i“i”l;nill'ed  b>-  »Pr'»pmi.  naoee 

7-  Tha‘  thf>: were  publickly  read  and  expounded  in  the 
rehgious  alTembhes  of  the  earl/  Chriftians.  ? 

•  iat  commentaries  were  written  upon  them  har 

lreTlnd™^  °Ut  °e  tlhem*  different  copies  carefully  col- 
VTT  T nfi7S  01  th6m  made  imo  different  languages, 
ent  fS  T  ey.  VVere  received  by  Chriftians  of  differ- 

appealtd  toy!mahytrerr71CS-aS  Wel1  aS  catholics>  and  ufually 

inlhofe  daysby  **  the  C0ntr0verfies  which  arofe 

VIII.  That  the  four  gofpels,  the  arts  of  the  aportles, 

tte  firftePof  Pet  **  **  *5  **  *«•  of  Joh'n,  and 
the  hrd  of  Peter,  were  received,  without  doubt,  by 

tholhwho  doubted  concerning  the  other  books  which  are 
included  in  our  prefent  canon. 

f,  IX'  fT/U-nhe  R°fpe,s  were  attacked  by  the  early  adver- 

on Thil^b  Ian,ty’  a$  br°°kS  C°ntaininS  accounts  up- 
on  which  the  religion  was  founded.  * 

nnKrn,'1/11-  t0"n 11  ,Cat,al°3u-  of  authentic  fcriptures  were 
included!  *"  ^  Wh‘Ch  °Ur  Prefent  &«®d  hiltories  were 
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XL  That  thefe  proportions' cannot  be.  affirmed  of  any 
other  books,  claiming  to  be  books  of  feripture  ;  by  which 
I  mean  thofe  books,  which  are  commonly  called  apochry- 
phal  books  of  the  New  Tedament. 


Sect.  L 

The  hiftorlcal  be  oh  of  the  New  Tef ament,  meaning  thereby 
the  four  G  of  pels  and  the  Ads  of  the  Affiles,  are  quoted , 
or  alluded  to ,  by  a  feries  cf  Ghrfllan  writers,  beginning 
with  thofe  who  were  contemporary  with  the  Ap  files,  or 
who  immediately  followed  them,  and  proceeding  in  clofe  and 
regular  fuccfjion  from  their  time  to  the  p refen t, 

THE  medium  of  proof  dated  in  this  proportion,  is,  of 
all  others,  the  mod  unquedionable,  the  lead  liable  to  any 
practices  of  fraud,  and  is  not  diminiffied  by  the  lapfe  of  ages. 
Biihop  Burnet,  in  the  hidory  of  his  own  times,  inferts  vari¬ 
ous  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon’s  hidory.  One  fuch  in- 
fertion  is  a  proof,  that  Lord  Clarendon’s  hidory  was  extant 
at  the  time  when  Biffiop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been  read 
by  Biffiop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Biffiop  Burnet  as 
a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon’s,  and  alfo  regarded  by  him  as 
an  auth^ftic  account  of  the  tranfa&ions  which  it  relates  : 
and  it  will  be  a  proof  ol  thefe  points  a  thoufand  years  hence, 
or  as  long  as  the  books  exid.  Juvenal  having  quoted,  as 
Cicero’s,  that  memorable  line, 

“  O  fortunatam  natam  me  confule  Romam,” 

the  quotation  would  be  drong  evidence,  were  there  any 
doubt,  that  the  oration,  in  which  that  line  is  found,  actually 
came  from  Cicero’s  pen.  Thefe  indances,  however  fim- 
ple,  may  ferve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who  is  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuen  refearches,  the  natur  e  and  value  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  tedimonies  which  we  have  to  bring  forward  under 
this  propofition  are  the  following. 


I.  There 
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L  There  jf  extort  an  epiftle  afcribed  to  Barnabas,3  the 
companion  of  1  aul.  It  ls  quoted  as  the  epiftle  of  Barnabas 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  194  •  by  Origen,  A. 
D.  230.  It  is  mentioned  by  Eufebius,  A.  D.  3  1  r,  and 
by  Jerome,  A.  D.  392,  as  an  ancient  work  in  their  time,, 
eani.g  t  e  name  of  Barnabas,  and  as  well  known  and 
read  amongft  Chriftians,  though  not  accounted  a  part  of 
lcripture.  It  purports  to  have  been  written  foon  after  the 
deltru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  during  the  calamities  which  fol- 
owed  that  difafter  ;  and  it  bears  the  character  of  the  a^e 
to  which  it  profeffes  to  belong.  ° 

In  this  epiftle  appears  the  following  remarkable  pafTage  : 

“  Let  us  therefore,  beware  left  it  come  upon  us,  as  it  is 
written ,  there  are  many  called,  few  chofen.”  From  the 
expreffion,  “  as  it  is  written,”  we  infer  with  certainty,  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  author  of  this  epiftle  lived,  there  was* 
a  book  extant,  well  known  to  Chriftians,  and  of  authority 
amongft  them,  containing  thefe  words — “  many  are  cal  1- 

J~ew  ckoferi.”  Such  a  book  is  our  prefent  golpel  of 
ot.  Matthew,  in  which  this  text  is  twice  found,  and  is 
found  in  no  other  book  now  known.  There  is  a  farther 
obfervation  to  be  made  upon  the  terms  of  the  quotation.. 
The  writer  of  the  epiftle  was  a  Jew.  The  phrafe  “it  is 
written,”  was  the  very  form  in  which  the  jews  quoted 
their  feriptures.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
would  have  ufed  this  phrafe,  and  without  qualification, 
of  any  books  but  what  had  acquired  a  kind  of  fcriptural 
authority.  If  the  paflage  remarked  in  this  ancient  writing 
had  been  found  in  one  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  it  would  have 
been  efteemed  by  every  one  a  high  teftimony  to  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  golpel.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  writing  in  which  it  is  found  was  probably  by  very 
few  years  pofterior  to  thofe  of  St.  Paul. 

Befide 

a  Lardner’s  Cred.  ed.  1 755,  vol.  I.  p.  23,  et  feq.  The  reader 
will  obferve  from  the  references  that  the  materials  of  thefe  fe&ions 
are  almoft  entirely  extracted  from  Dr.  Lardner’s  work — my  of¬ 
fice  confifted  in  arrangement  and  feledlion. 
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Beflde  this  paffage,  there  are  aifo  in  the  epiftle  before  us 
feveral  others,  in  which  the  fcntiment  is  the  fame  with 
what  we  meet  with  in  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  and  two  or 
three  in  which  we  recognize  the  fame  words.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  the  author  of  the  epiftle  repeats  the  precept,  u  give 
to  every  one  that  alketh  thee,”  and  faith  that  Chrift  chofe 
as  his  apoftles,  who  were  to  preach  the  gofpel,  men  who 
were  great  finners,  that  he  might  fhow  that  he  came, 
“  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  ftnners,  to  repentance.” 

II.  We  are  in  polTeflion  of  an  epiftle  written  by  Clem¬ 
ent,  Bifhop  of  Rome,a  whom  ancient  writers,  without 
any  doubt  or  fcruple,  affert  to  have  been  die  Clement 
whom  St.  Paul  mentions,  Phil.  iv.  3,  “  with  Clement  alio, 
and  other  my  fellow-labourers,  whofe  names  are  in  the 
book  of  life.”  This  epiftle  is  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as 
an  epiftle  acknowledged  by  all  ;  and,  as  Irenssus  well 
reprefents  its  value,  “  written  by  Clement,  who  had  feen 
the  bleffed  apoftles  and  converfed  with  them,  who  had  the 
preaching  of  the  apoftles  (till  founding  in  his  ears,  and 
their  traditions  before  his  eyes.”  It  is  addreffed  to  the 
church  of  Corinth  ;  and  what  alone  may  feern  almoft  de- 
cifive  of  its  authentiefty,  Dyonifius,  Bifhop  of  Corinth, 
about  the  year  170,  i.  e.  about  eighty  or  ninety  years  after 
the  epiftle  was  written,  bears  witnefs,  “  that  it  had  been 
wont  to  be  read  in  that  church  from  ancient  times.” 

This  epiftle  affords,  amongft  others,  the  following  val¬ 
uable  paftages  : — “  Efpecially  remembering  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jefus  which  he  fpake,  teaching  gentlenefs  and 
long  faffering  ;  for  thus  he  faid  :b  Be  ye  merciful  that  ye 
may  obtain  mercy  ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  unto 
you  ;  as  you  do,  fo  (hall  it  be  done  unto  you  ;  as  you  give, 
fo  fhall  it  be  given  unto  you  ;  as  ye  judge,  fo  fhall  ye  be 

judged ; 


a  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  62,  et  feq. 

b  “  Bleffed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  fhall  obtain  mercy.”  Mat. 
v.  7*“”“  Forgive,  and  ye  fhall  be  forgiven  ;  give,  and  it  fhall.be 
given  unto  you.”  Luke  vi.  37,  38. — “  Judge  not,  that,  yp/be 
not  judged  ;  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  fhall  be  judged, 
and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  fliall  be  meafured  to  you 
again.”  Mat.  vii.  2. 
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judged  ;  as  ye  fliow  kindnefs,  fo  (hall  kindnefs  be  (hown  un¬ 
to  you  ;  with  what  mealure  ye  mete,  with  the  fame  it  (hall 
be  meafured  to  you.  By  this  command,  and  by  thefe  rules, 
et  us  eftabbfh  ourfelves,  that  we  may  always  walk  obedi- 
entiy  to  his  holy  words. ” 

Again,  “  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  for 
nelaid.  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come  -  it 
were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  born,  than  that 
he  mould  offend  one  of  my  eleft  ;  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  mill-done  fhould  be  tied  about  his  neck,  and  that 
he  firould  be  drowned  in  the  fea,  than  that  he  fnould  of- 
tend  one  of  my  little  ones.,,a 

In  both  thefe  paiTages  we  perceive  the  high  refped  paid 
to  the  words  of  Chrid  as  recorded  by  the  evanpelids  : 
“  A emember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jefus— by  this  com¬ 
mand  and  by  thefe  rules  let  us  edablifh  ourfelves,  that  we 
may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  words.”  We 
perceive  alio  in  Clement  a  total  unconfcioufnefs  of  doubt, 
whether  thefe  wrere  the  real  words  of  Chrid,  which  are 
read  as  fuch  in  the  gofpels.  This  obfenration  indeed  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  feries  of  tedimony,  and  efpecially  to 
the  mod  ancient  part  of  it.  Whenever  any  thing  now 
read  in  the  gofpels  is  met  with  m  an  early  Chridian  writ- 
mg,  it  is  always  ooferved  to  dand  there  as  acknowledged 
truth,  i.  e.  to  be  introduced  without  hefitation,  doubt,  or 
apology.  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  as  this  epidle  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  addreffed 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  judgment  not  only  of  Clement,  who  drew  up  the 
letter,  but  of  thefe  churches  themfelves,  at  lead  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  books  referred  to. 

It 

Mat.  xvin.  6.  (<  But  whofo  fhall  offend  one  of  thefe  little 
ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-ftone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  caft  into  the  fea.” 
The  latter  part  of  the  paffage  in  Clement  agrees  more  exactly 
with  Luke  xvii.  2.  “  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-ftone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  caft  into  the  fea,  than  that  he 
fhould  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones.” 
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It  may  be  faid,  that,  as  Clement  hath  not  ufed  words 
of  quotation,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  refers  to  any  book 
whatever.  The  words  of  Chrift,  which  he  has  put  down, 
he  might  himfelf  have  heard  from  the  apoftles,  or  might 
have  received  through  the  ordinary  medium  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  hath  been  faid  ;  but  that  no  fuch  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  abfence  of  words  of  quotation 
is  proved  by  the  three  following  confiderations  : — Firft, 
that  Clement,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  namely,  without 
any  mark  of  reference,  ufes  a  paflage  now  found  in  the 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;a  which  paflage,  from  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  words  which  compofe  it,  and  from  their  order, 
it  is  manifeft  that  he  mud;  have  taken  from  the  book. 
The  fame  remark  may  be  repeated  of  fome  very  fmgular 
fentiments  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  Secondly,  that 
there  are  many  fentences  of  St.  Paul's  firft  epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  (landing  in  Clement's  epiftles  without  any 
fign  of  quotation,  which  yet  certainly  are  quotations  ;  be- 
caufe  it  appears  that  Clement  had  St.  Paul's  epiftle  before 
him,  inafimuch  as  in  one  place  he  mentions  it  in  terms  too 
exprefs  to  leave  us  in  any  doubt — u  Take  into  your 
hands  the  epiftle  of  the  blefted  apoftle  Paul.”  Thirdly, 
that  this  method  of  adopting  words  of  fcripture,  without 
reference  or  acknowledgment,  was,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fequel,  a  method  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  moft  ancient 
Chriftian  writers.  Thefe  analogies  not  only  repel  the  ob- 
je&ion,  but  caft  the  prefumption  on  the  other  fide ;  and 
afford  a  confiderable  degree  of  pofitive  proof,  that  the 
words  in  queftion  have  been  borrowed  from  the  places  of 
fcripture  in  which  we  no w  find  them. 

But  take  it  if  you  will  the  other  way,  that  Clement 
had  heard  thefe  words  from  the  apoftles  or  firft  teachers 
of  Chriftianity  ;  with  refpeft  to  the  precife  point  of  our 
argument,  viz.  that  the  fcriptures  contain  what  the  apoftles 
taught,  this  fuppofition  may  ferve  almoft  as  well. 

III.  Near  the  conclufion  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans, 
St.  Paul,  amongft  others,  fends  the  following  falutation  : 

4(  Salute 
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“  Salute  Afyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hernias,  Patrobus,  Her- 

n/w  the  brethren  which  are  wi*  them.” 
r,  -n.  erraas’  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of  Roman 
Chnfttans  as  contemporary  with  St.  Paul,  a  book  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  and  fit  is  mod  probable)  rightly  is  Itill  re 

as.  Its  antiquity  is  inconteftible,  from  the  quotations 
of  it  m  Wus  A.  D  ,78,  Clement  of  aL“ 
A  D.  194  Tertulhan,  A.  D.  200,  Origen,  A.  D.  2,0 
The  notes  of  time  extant  in  the  epiltle  itfelf  agree  withers 
title,  and  with  the  teftimonies  concerning  it,  for  it  pur 
ports  to  have  been  written  during  the  life-time  of  Clem- 

T  rnfhlS  ?‘oCe  aTre, t3cit  allufions  to  St.  Matthew’s,  St. 
Luke  s  and  St.  John’s  gofpels,  that  is  to  fay,  there  are 
applications  of  thoughts  and  exprellions  found  in  thefe 
gofpels,  without  citing  the  place  or  writer  from  which 
they  were  taken.  In  this  form  appear  in  Hermas  the  con- 
feffing  and  denying  ot  Chrift ;  the  parable  of  the  feed 
fown  ;  the  companion  of  Chrift’s  difciples  to  little  chil¬ 
dren;  the  faying,  “he  that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and 
marrieth  another,  comnutteth  adultery.”  The  finguK 
expreffion,  “  having  received  all  power  from  his  father,” 
in  probable  allufion  to  Mat.  xxviii.  1 8,  and  Chrift  being 
the  gate,  or  only  way  of  coming,  “  to  God,”  in  plain 

allufion  to  John  xiv.  6— x.  7,  9.  There  is  alfo  a  prob- 
able  allulion  to  A<5ts  v.  32.  r 

This  piece  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  vilion,  and  has  by 
many  been  accounted  a  weak  and  fanciful  performance.  I 
therefore  obferve,  that  the  character  of  the  writing  has 
little  to  do  with  the  purpole  for  which  we  adduce  it.  It 

is  the  age  in  which  it  was  compofed  that  gives  the  value 
to  its  teftimony. 

IV,  Ignatius,  as  it  is  teflifed  by  ancient  Chriftian  writ¬ 
ers,  became  Bifhop  of  Antioch  about  thirty-feven  years  af¬ 
ter  Chrift  s  afcenhon  j  and  therefore,  from  his  time,  and 
place*  and  ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  known  and 

converfed 

a  Lardaer’s  Crcd.  vol.  I.  p.  m. 
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sonverfed  with  many  of  the  apodles.  EpifUes  of  Ignatius 
are  referred  to  by  Polycarp  his  contemporary.  Paflages, 
found  in  the  epidles  now  extant  under  his  name,  are  quot¬ 
ed  by  Irenseus,  A.  D.  178;  by  Origen,  A.  D.  230  ;  and 
the  occafion  of  writing  the  epiftle  is  given  at  large  hy 
Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  called  the  fmaller  epif- 
tles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  deemed,  to  be  thofe  which 
were  read  by  Irenseus,  Origen,.  and  Eufebius. a 

In-  thefe  epiftles  are  various  undoubted  allufions  to  the 
gofpels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  ;  yet  fo  far  of  the 
fame  form  with  thofe  in  the  preceding  articles,,  that,  like 
them,  they  are  not  accompanied  with  marks  of  quotation.- 

Of  thefe  allufions  the  following  are  clear  fpecimens  : 

f  u  Ohrid  was  baptized  of  John,  that 
b  J  a”L  right eoufnefs  might  he  fulfilled  hy  him” 

|  u  Be  ye  wife  as  ferpents  in  all  things? 
[_  and  harmlfs  as  a  dove.” 
f  “  Yet  the  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  be¬ 
ing  from  God  ;  for  it  knows  whence 
it  comes ,  and  whither  it  goes.” 

u  He  (Chriil)  is  the  door  of  the  Father, 
by  which  enter  in  Abraham  and  Ifaac  and 
Jacob  and  the  apoflles  and  the  church.’ * 

As  to  the  manner  of  quotation,  this  is  obfervable 
Ignatius,  in  one  place,  (peaks  of  St.  Paul  in-  terms  of 
high  refpedl,  and  quotes  his  epidle-  to  the  Ephefians  by 
name  ;  yet  in  Several  other  places  he  borrows  words  and 
Sentiments  from  the  fame  epiftle  without  mentioning  it: 

which’ 

a  lb.  vol.  F.  p.  147. 

b  iii.  xc.  “  For  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all  righteoufnefs.” 

xi.  i6.~  “  Be  ye  therefore  wife  as  ferpents,  and  harmlefs  as 
doves.’' 

c  iii.  8.  “  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  lifieth,  and  thou  heareft 

the  found  thereof,  but  canft  not  tell  whence  it  cometh ,  and  whither  it 
goeth ;  fo  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.” 

x.  9.  “  I  am  the  door  ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in  he  dull  be 

favedo” 


I 
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which.  (hew«K  that  this  was  his  general  manner  of  uf 
amhority?  ymg  WntingS  theD  extent>  *»d  then  of  high 

conTerfcd°whhP  a  ^  ^  'f  t'  h*  the  aPo{Ues  i  had 
ver\d  with  many  who  had  feen  Chrift  ;  was  alfo  hv 

concTrninP  PoiP°!nted  °f  Smyrna'  This 

had  feen  him  y  arpr‘S  SIven..by  Jrenasus,  who  in  his  youth. 

‘‘  in  I  I  M  rr  fl  r11  the  Pkce’”  faith  Irenxus, 

.  whlCdl  the  ble/Ted  Polycarp  fat  and  taught  arrl  h,V 

^tr°moTi  COmir8  and  tbe  manner  of  Lis  life,  and 
people  "and  f  ^  “du the  difcourfes  ™ade  g  the 

others  who  h  Jr6  r  atC^  h‘S  converlation  with  John  and. 
otners  who  had  feen  the  Lord,  and  how  he  related  their 

aymgs,  and  what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  Lord  both 

S""*  h“  ”™'«  -  '»•  hSd  * 

all  which  P  '  °m  thc  eye-wttnefles,  of  the  word  of  life  ; 
Of  P  I  PolyCarP/e!ated  ag^eable  to  the  fcriptures.” 

Ut  Poly  carp,  whofe  proximity  to  the  age  and  country 

andperfons  o  theapofties,  is  thus  attefted,  we  hat“  erne 
undoubted  eptftle  remaining.  And  this,  though  a  Ihort 
L.ter  contuas.  neatly  forty  clear  alluftons  to  books  of  the 

whichTh  ahCnt  ’  ^lCh  ‘S  ftr°ns  evidence  of  the  refpeft 
which  Chriftians  of  that  age  bore  for  thefe  books. 

Amongft  thefe,  although  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  are 
more  frequently  ufed  by  Polycarp  than  other  parts  of  ferip- 
ture,  there  are  copious  allufions  to  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  lome  topaflages  found  in  the  gofpeis  both  of  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke,  and  fome  which  more  nearly  referable 
the  words  in  Luke. 

Ifeleft  the  following,  as  fixing  the  authority  of  the 

r’i°r-a-S  prayer,r  fnd  the  u^e  of  11  among^  the  primitive 
V-Jiriltians,  “  if  therefore  we  pray  the  Lord  that  he  will 
jorgive  US}  we  ought  alfo  to  forgive. ’ } 

“  With  application  bejeeching  the  all-feeing  God  not  to 
lead  us  into  temptation 

And  the  following,  for  the  fake  of  repeating  an  ohler- 
vation  already  made,  that  words  of  our  Lord,  found  in  our 

gofpeis. 
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gofpels,  were  at  this  early  day  quoted  as  fpoken  by  him  ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  quoted  with  fo  little  queftion  or  con- 
fcioufnefs  ok  douct,  about  their  being  really  his  words,  as 
not  even  to  mention,  much  lefs  to  canvafs,  the  authority 
from  which  they  were  taken.  3 

“  But  remembering  what  the  Lordfaid,  teaching,  judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ;  forgive,  and  ye  lhall  be  forgiven  i 
oe  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  ;  with  what  meal- 
uie  ye  mete,  it  lhall  be  meafured  to  you  again. 

Suppoling  Polycarp  to  have  had  thefe  words  from  the 
hooks  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it  is  manifeft  that  thefe 
books  were  conlidered  by  him,  and,  as  he  thought,  consid¬ 
ered  by  his  readers,  as  authentic  accounts  of  Chrift’s  dif- 
courfes  ;  and  that  that  point  was  inconteflible. 

The  following  is  a  decifive,  though  what  we  call  a  tacit, 
reference  to  St.  Peter’s  fpeech  in  the  a  els  of  the  apof- 

•  l<  whom  God  hath  raifed,  having  loofed  the  pains 
of  death.”  r 

VI.  Papias,*  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion  of  Polv- 
i-carp,  as  Iremeus  attefts,  and  of  that  age,  as  all  agree,  in 
a  paliage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  from  a  ■work  now  loft,  ex- 
prelsly  afenbes  the  refpettive  gofpels  to  Matthew  and 
Mark;  and  in  a  manner  which  proves,  that  thefe  gofpels 
mult  have  pubhckly  borne  the  names  of  thefe  authors  at 
that  time,  and  probably  long  before  ;  for  Papias  does  not 
tay,  that  one  gofpel  was  written  by  Matthew,  and  another 
by  Mark,  but,  afluming  this  as  perfectly  well  known,  he 
tells  us  from  what  materials  Mark  colletfed  his  account, 
viz.  from  Peter’s  preaching,  and  in  what  language  Mat¬ 
thew  wrote,  viz  in  Hebrew.  Whether  Papias  was  weft 
informed  in  this  ftatement  or  not,  to  the  point  for  which 
1  produce  his  teftimony,  namely,  that  thefe  books  bore 
thele  names  at  this  time,  his  authority  is  complete. 

™  V  r  ,  .  ,w''ltels  hitherto  alleged,  had  all  lived  and 

converfed  with  fome  of  the  apoftles.  The  works  of  theirs 
whch  remain,  are  m  general  very  fhort  pieces,  yet  render¬ 
ed  extremely  valuable  by  their  antiquity ;  and  none,  fhort 

as 
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as  they  are,  but  what  contain  fbme  important  teHimony 
our  hiftorical  fcriptures.3 

Not  long  after  thefe,  that  is,  not  much  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  after  the  laft,  follows  Juilin  Martyr.5  His  re¬ 
maining  works  are  much  larger  than  any  that  have  yet 
been  noticed.  Although  -the  nature  of  his  two  principal 
Writings,  one  of  which  was  addrelied  to  heathens,  and  the 
-other  was  a  conference  with  a  Jew,  did  not  lead  him  to 
fuch  frequent  appeals  to  Chriftian  books,  as  would  have 
appeared  in  a  difcourfe  intended  for  Chriflian  readers  ;  we 
neverthelefs  reckon  up  in  them  between  twenty  and  thirty 
quotations  of  the  gofpels  and  a<5ts  of  the  apoftles,  certain, 
diftmft,  and  copious  ;  if  each  verfe  be  counted  feparately, 
a  much  greater  number  ;  if  each  expreflion,  a  very  great 
t>ne.c 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  gofpels  within 
the  compafs  of  half  a  page  :  “  and  in  other  words  he  fays, 
-depart  from  me  into  outer  darknefs,  which  the  Father  hath 
prepared  for  Satan  and  his  angels,”  (which  is  from  Mat¬ 
thew  xxv.  41)  “And  again  he  faid  in  other  words,  I 
give  unto  you  power  to  tread  upon  ferpents  and  fcorpions, 
and  venomous  beads,  and  upon  all  the  power  of  the  ene¬ 
my.”  (This  from  Luke  x.  19)  “  And,  before  he  was 

crucified, 

a  That  the  quotations  are  more  thinly  ftrown  in  thefe,  than  in 
the  writings  of  the  next,  and  of  fucceeding  ages,  is,  in  a  good 
meafure,  accounted  for  by  the  obfervation,  that  the  fcriptures  of 
the  New  Teft ament  had  not  yet,  nor  by  -their  recency  hardly  could 
have,  become  a  general  part  of  Chriftian  education  ;  read,  as  the 
OldTeftament  was,  by  Jews  and  C-hriftians  from  their  childhood, 
and  thereby  intimately  mixing,  as  that  had  long  done,  with  all 
their  religious  ideas,  and  with  their  language  upon  religious  fub- 
jedls.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  as  foon  perhaps  as  could  be  expedf  ed, 
this  came  to  be  the  cafe.  And  when  we  perceive  the  effect,  in 
a  proportionably  greater  frequency,  as  well  as  copioufnefs  of  al- 
iufion.  * 

b  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  1158. 

c  “  He  cites  our  prefent  canon,  and  particularly  our  four  gofpels 
continually,  I  dare  fay,  above  two  hundred  times.”  Jones’s  new 
stnd  full  method.  Appen.  vol.  I.  p.  539,  ed.  1726. 
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crucified,  he  faid,  the  Son  of  man  mu  ft  furfer  many  things, 
and  be  reiedted  of  the  Scribes  and  Phan  lees,  and  be  cru¬ 
cified,  and  rife  again  the  third  day.  (This  from  Mark 

viii.  31.)  .  . 

In  another  place  Juftin  quotes  a  paflage  m  the  Inttory 

of  Chrift’s  birth,  as  delivered  by  Matthew  and  John,  and 

fortifies  his  quotation  by  this  remarkable  teftimon.y  ;  “  as 

they  have  taught,  who  have  writ  the  hiftory  of  *J1  things 

•  concerning  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  v/e  behetw 

them.” 

Quotations  alfo  are  found  from  the  gofpel  of  St.  John. 
What,  moreover,  feems  extremely  material  to  be  obferv- 
-ed,  is,  that -in  all  Juftm’s  works  from  which  might  be  ex¬ 
tracted  almoft  a  complete  life  of  Chi  iff,  there  aie  but  two 
inftances,  in  which  he  refers  to  any  thing  as  faid  or  done 
by  Chrift,  which  is  not  related  concerning  him  in  our 
prefent  gofpels  :  which  fhews,  that  thefe  gofpels,  ana  them 
we  may  fay,  alone,  were  the  authorities  from  which  the 
Chriftians  of  that  day  drew  the  information  upon  which 
they  depended.  One  of  thefe  inftances  is  of  a  faying  or 
'Chrift  not  met  with  in  any  book  now  extant. a  Pne  otn- 

er  of  a  circumftance  in  Chrift ’s  baptiim,  namely,  a  fery  or 
-luminous  appearance  upon  the  water,  which,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  is  noticed  in  the  gofpel  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and 

which 


*  ((  Wherefore  alfo  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  has  faid,  in  whatfoever 
I  fhall  find  you,  in  the  fame  I  will  alfo  judge  you.  Poftibly  Juftin 
defigned  nefc  to  quote  any  text,  but  to  reprefen t  the  fenfe  of  many 
of  our  Lord’s  fayings.  Fabricius  has  obferved,  that  this  faying  has 
been  quoted  by  many  writers,  and  that  Juftin  is  the  only  one  who 
aierfbes  it  to  our  Lord,  and  that  perhaps  by  a  flip  of  his  memory. 

Words  refembling  thefe  are  read  repeatedly  in  Ezekiel ;  “  I  will 
judge  them  according  to  their  ways.”  (vii.  3*  xxxiii.  20)  It  is 
remarkable  that  Juftin  had  but  juft  before  exprefsly  quoted  Eze¬ 
kiel.  Mr.  Jones  Upon  this  circumftance  founded  a  conjedture, 
that  Juftin  writ  only  “  the  Lord  hath  faid,”  intending  to  quote 
the  words  of  God,  or  rather  the  fenfe  of  thofe  words,  in  Ezekiel, 
and  that  fome  tranferiber,  Imagining  thefe  to  be  the  words  of 
Chrift,  inferted  in  his  copy  the  addition  “  Jefus  Chrift.”  Vol. 
h  P*  539- 
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winch  might  be  true  ;  but  which,  whether  true  or  falfe  is 
mentioned  by  Juftin,  with  a  plain  mark  of  diminution, 
wnen  compared  with  what  he  quotes  as  refting  upon  fcrip- 
author,ty-  The  reader  will  advert  to  this  diftmftioif; 
-nd  then,  when  Jefus  came  to  the  river  Jordan  where 
John  was  baptizing,  as  Jefus  defcended  into  the  water,  a 
fue  alfo  was  kindled  in  Jordan ;  and  when  he  came 
up  out  of  the  water,  the  applies  of  this  our  Cbrijl  have 
■tivm,  t,.at  the  Holy  Gholl  lighted  upon  him  as  a  dove.” 

.  .  1 ,  relerences  in  Juftin  are  made  without  men- 

turning  tne  author  ;  which  proves  that  thefe  books  were 
perfeaiy  notorious,  and  that  there  were  no  other  accounts 
ot  Chriit  then  extant,  or,  at  leaft,  no  others  fo  received 

and  credited,  as  to  make  it  necelfary  to  diftinguifh  thefe 
from  the  reft. 


But  although  Juftin  mentions  not  the  authors  names, 
he  calls  the  hooks,  “  Memoirs  compofed  by  the  apoftles,” 
«  Memoirs  compofed  by  the  apoftles  and  their  eompan- 
10ns  ,  .  which  defcriptions,  the  latter  elpecially,  exadtly 
luit  with  the  titles  which  the  gofpels  and  A&s  of  the 
apoftles  now  hear. 

VIII*  Bfegeflppus*  came  about  thirty  years  after  Juf- 
ti;i.  If  teftimony  is  remarkable  only  for  this  particular  ; 
that  he  relates  oi  himfelt,  that,  travelling  from  Palef- 
tme  to  Rome,  he  vifited  upon  his  journey  many  bifh- 
ops  ,  and  that  il  in  every  fiicceflion,  and  in  every 
city,  the  fame  dodtrine  is  taught,  which  the  law,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  Lord  teacheth.,>  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  atteftation,  from  good  authority,  and  of  high  antiqui¬ 
ty.  It  is  generally  underftood  that  by  the  word  (i  Lord,” 
Hegefippus  intended  home  writing  or  writings,  containing 
the  teaching  of  Chrift,  in  which  fenfe  alone,  the  term  conm 
bines  with  the  other  terms  “  law  and  prophet/’  which 
denote  writings  ;  and  together  with  them  admits  of  the 
verb  “  preacheth,”  in  the  prefect  tenfe.  Then  that  thefe 
writings  were  fome  or  all  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
raent,  is  rendered  probable  from  hence,  that,  in  the  frag¬ 
ments 
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ments  of  his  works,  which  are  preferved  in  Eufebius,  and 
ki  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  enough,  though  it  be  little, 
is  left  to  fhow,  that  Heg.efippus  expreffed  divers  things  in 
the  fhyle  of  the  gofpels,  and  of  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles  ; 
that  he  referred  to  the  hiftory  in  the  fecond  chapter  ot 
Matthew,  and  recited  a  text  of  that  gofpel  as  fpoken  by  our 
Lord. 

IX.  At  this  time,  viz.  about  the  year  170,  the  church- 
cs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  France  lent  a  relation  of  the 
fufferings  of  their  martyrs  to  the  churches  of  Aha  and 
Phrygia.8,  The  epiftle  is  preferved  entire  by  Eufebius. 
And  what  carries  in  fome  meafure  the  teftimony'cf  thefe 
churches  to  a  higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their 
bifhop  Pothinus,  who  was  ninety  years  old,  and  whofe 
early  life  confequently  muft  have  immediately  joined  on 
with  the  times  of  the  apoftles.  In  this  epiftle  are  exad 
references  to  the  gofpels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  to  the 
Ads  of  the  apoftles.  The  form  of  reference  the  fame  as 
in  all  the  preceding  articles.  That  from  St.  John  is  in 
thefe  words  :  “  then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken 
by  the  Lord,  that  whofoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  femce.”b 

X.  The  evidence  now  opens  upon  us  full  and  clear. 
Irenxusc  fucceeded  Pothinus  as  bifhop  of  Lyons.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  a  difciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a 
.difciple  of  John.  In  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
diftant  not  much  more  than  a  century  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  gofpels  ;  in  his  inftrudion,  only  by  one  ftep 
feparated  from  the  perfons  of  the  apoftles.  He  afferts  of 
himfelf  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  reck¬ 
on  up,  in  all  the  principal  churches,  the  fuccefiion  of  bifh¬ 
op  s  from  the  hrft.d  I  remark  thefe  particulars  concerning 
Irenaeus  with  more  formality  than  ufual  ;  becaufe  the  tefti- 
mony  which  this  writer  affords  to  the  hiftoncal  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  to  their  authority,  and  to  the  titles 
which  they  bear,  is  exprefs,  pofitive,  and  exclufive.  One 

principal 

a  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  332.  b  John  xvi.  2. 
c  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  344.  d  Adv.  Hwref.l.  3.  c.  3. 
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principal  paflage,  in  which  this  tedimony  is  contained,  opens 
\viib  a  piecife  adertion  of  the  point  which  we  have  laid 
down  as  the  foundation  of  our  argument,,  viz.  that  the  do¬ 
ry  which  the  gofpels  exhibit  is  the  dory  which  the  apodles 

^  e  ^iave  not  received, faith  Irenseus,  i(  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  cur  falvation  by  any  others  than 
thole  by  whom  the  gofpel  has  been  brought  to  us.  Which 
gofpel  they  drd  preached,  and  afterwards,  by  the  will  of 
God,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be  for  time  to 
come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith.— For  after 
that  our  Lord  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  they  (the  apodles) 
were  endowed  from  above  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghod  coming  down  upon  them,  they  received  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  things.  They  then  went  forth  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to  men  the  bleding  of  heavenly 
peace,  having  all  of  them,  and  every  one  alike,  the  gofpel 
of  God.  Matthew  then,  among  the  Jews,  writ  a  gofpel 
)ii  their  own  language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
Ttie  gofpel  at  Rome,  and  founding,  a  church  there.  And 
after  their  exit,  Mark  alfo,  the  difciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had  been 
preached  by  Peter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of  Pan], 
put  down  in  a  book  the  gofpel  preached  by  him.  (Paul) 
Afterwards  John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord,  who  alfo  leaned 
upon  his  bread,  he  likewife  publifhed  a  gofpel  while  lie 
dwelt  at  Ephefus  in  Afia.”  If  any  modern  divine  fhoukl 
write  a  book  upon  the  genuinenefs  of  the  gofpels,  he  could 
not  affert  it  more  exprefsly,  or  date  their  original  more  did 
tinftly,  than  Irenseus  hath  done  within  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  publifhed. 

The  correfpondency,  in  the  days  of  Irenscus,  of  the  oral 
and  written  tradition,  and  the  dcdiudion  of  the  oral  tradition 
through  various  channels  from  the  age  of  the  apodles,  which 
was  then  lately  palTed,  and,  by  confequence,  the  probability 
that  the  books  truly  delivered  what  the  apodles  taught,  is 
inferred  alfo  with  drift  regularity  from  another  paffage  of 
his  works.  “  Hie  tradition  of  the  apodles  (this  father 
faith)  hath  fpread  itfeif  over  the  whole  univerfe  ;  and  all 

they 
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they  who  fearch  after  the  fources  of  truth,  will  find  this 
tradition  to  be  held  ficred  in  every  church.  W e  might  er 1  - 
umerate  all  thofe  who  have  been  appointed  bifhops  to  the  e 
churches  by  the  apodles,  and  all  their  fucceffors,  up  to  our 
days.  It  is  by  this  uninterrupted  fucceflion  that  we  have 
received  the  tradition  which  actually  exids  in  the  chuich, 
asalfo  the  do&rines  of  truth,  as  it  was  preached  by  the 
apodles.”*  The  reader  will  obferve  upon  tnis,  that  the  fame 
Irenseus,  who  is  now  hating  the  drength  and  uniformity  of 
the  tradition,  we  have  before  feen,  recognizing,  in  the  lull¬ 
ed  manner,  the  authority  of  the  written  records  ;  fiom 
which  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  they  were  then  con¬ 
formable  to  each  other. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  tedimony  of  Irenseus  in  favour  of 
our  gofpels  is  exclajive  of  all  others.  I  allude  to  a  remark¬ 
able  paffage  in  his  works,  in  which,  for  fome  reafons  fu  fh- 
ciently  fanciful,  he  endeavours  to  fhow,  that  there  could 
be  neither  more  nor  fewer  gofpels  than  four .  With  his 
argument  we  have  no  concern.  The  pofition  itfelf  proves 
that  four  and  only  four  gofpels  were  at  that  time  publickly 
read  and  acknowledged.  That  thefe  were  our  gofpels, 
and  in  the  date  in  which  we  now  have  them,  is  fliown  from 
many  other  places  of  this  writer  befide  that  which  we  have 
already  alleged.  He  mentions  how  Matthew  begins  his 
gofpel,  how  Mark  begins  and  ends  his,  and  their  fuppofed 
reafons  for  fo  doing.  He  enumerates  at  length  the  fever- 
al  paffages  of  Chrift’s  hidory  in  Luke,  which  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  evangel  ids.  He  dates  the  par¬ 
ticular  defign  with  which  St.  John  compofed  his  gofpel, 
and  accounts  for  the  do&rinal  declarations  which  precede 
the  narrative. 

To  the  book  of  the  A6is  of  the  apodles,  its  author  and 
credit,  the  tedimony  of  Irenseus  is  no  lefs  explicit.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  converdon  and  vocation, 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book,  “  Nor  can  they  (fays 
he,  meaning  the  parties  with  whom  he  argues)  fhow  that  lie 
is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  related  to  us  the  truth  with 

K  2  the 

?  Ir.  in  H#r.  i.  iii.  c.  3. 
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melfconeaedS t'”  ,  an°th€r  pkce’  he  has  accu' 

eads  him  to  deliver  a  fummary  of  almolt  the  whole  of  the 
Jaft  twelve  chapters  of  the  book. 

lions” to"  thUt' f°r’  thUS  ab°undiRg  with  references  and  alla- 
Chriff  fcriptures,  there  is  not  one  to  any  apocryphal 
Chnfhan  writing  whatever.  This  is  a  broad  line  of  diftin-'- 

otTerbsetWeen  °Ur  f:lCred  b°°kS’  and  ths  Pretenfions  of  all 

-The  farce  of  the  teffimony  of  the  period  which  we  have 

it° S' ‘S  Sreat  y  drengthened  by  the  obfervation,  that 
it, is  the  t  Jhmony,  and  the  concurring  tellimony,  of  writers 

who  lived  in  countries  remote  from  one  another.  Clement 
.ounlhed  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyr- 
na,  Juftin  Martyr  m  Syria,  and  Irensus  in  France.  * 
XI.  Omitting  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus,  who  lived 
about  this  time  r  in  the  remaining  works  of  the  former  of 
whom  are  clear  references  to  Mark  and  Luke  ;  and  in  the 
worxs  ol  the  latter  who  was  biihop  of  Antioch,  the  lixth 
m  iucce.non  from  the  ape  files,  evident  allufions  to  Matthew 
ana  John,  and  probable  allufions  to  Luke,  (which,  confid- 

j !e  nature  °y  die  compofitions,  that  they  were  ad- 
drelied  to  neathen  readers,  is  as  much  as  could  be-exped- 
.  ’ '  oWerving  alfo,  that  the  works  of  two  learned  Chrif- 
tian  writers  of  the  fame  age,  Miltiades  and  Pantenus ,»  are 
now  loit ;  of  which  Miltiades  Eufebius  records,  that  Ids 
writings  “  were  monuments  of  zeal  for  the  divine  ora- 
e.es ;  and  which  Pantaenus,  as  Jerome  teftifies,  was  a 
man  of  prudence  and  learning,  both  in  the  divine  fcriptures 

L  L  *lterature>  anc^  left  many  commentaries  upon 
the  holy  fcriptures  then  extant :  palling  by  thefe  without 
further  remark,  we  come  to  one  of  the  molt  voluminous  of 
ancient  Chriltian  writers,  Clement  of  Alexandria.0  Clem¬ 
ent  followed  Irenatus  at  the  diftance  of  only  Gxteen  years, 

and 

lb.  vol.  I.  p.  400.  Ib.  422.  b  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  418, 
c  Ib.  vol.  II.  p.  469, 
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and  therefore  may  be  faid  to  maintain  the  feries  of  tedi- 
mony  in  an  uninterrupted  continuation* 

In  certain  of  Clement’s  works,  now  lod,  but  of  which 
various  parts  are  recited  by  Eufebius,  there  is  given  a  dif- 
tin<5l  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four  gofpels  were 
written.  The  gofpels,  which  contain  the  genealogies,  were 
(he  fays)  written  fird,  Mark’s,  next,  at  the  indance  of  Pe¬ 
ter’s  followers,  and  John’s  the  lad  ;  and  this  account  (he 
tells  us)  that  he  had  received  from  Prefbyters  of  more  an¬ 
cient  times.  This  tedimony  proves  the  following  points  ; 
that  thefe  gofpels  were  the  hidories  of  Chrid  then  publick- 
ly  received,  and  relied  upon  ;  that  the  dates,  occafions, 
and  circumdances  of  their  publication,  were  at  that  time 
fubje&s  of  attention  and  inquiry  arnongd  Chridians.  In 
the  works  of  Clement  which  remain,  the  four  gofpels 
are  repeatedly  quoted  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  and 
the  A6ts  of  the  apodies  is  exprefsly  afcribed  to  Luke.  In 
one  place,  after  mentioning  a  particular  circumdance,  he 
adds  thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  We  have  not  this  paf- 
fage  in  the  four  gofpels  delivered  to  us ,  but  in  that  according 
to  the  Egyptians  which  puts  a  marked  didin <dion  be¬ 
tween  the  four  gofpels  and  all  other  hidories,  or  pretend¬ 
ed  hidories,  of  Chrid.  In  another  part  of  his  works,  the 
perfeft  confidence  with  which  he  received  the  gofpels,  is- 
fignified  by  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  That  this  is  true  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence,  that  it  is  written  in  the  gofpel  according 
to  St.  Luke  and  again,  I  need  not  ufe  many  words, 
but  only  to  allege  the  evangelic  voice  of  the  Lord.”  His 
quotations  are  numerous*  The  fayings  of  Chrid,  of  which 
he  alleges  many,  are  all  taken  from  our  gofpels,  the  fingle 
exception  to  this  obfervation  appearing  to  be  a  loofea  quo¬ 
tation  of  a  padage  in  St.  Matthew’s  gofpeh 

XII.  In 

a  “  Afk  great  things,  and  the  [fmall  fliall  be  added  unto  you.’* 
Clement  lather  chofe  to  expound  the  words  of  Matthew  (vi.  33) 
than  literally  to  cite  them  ;  and  this  ismoft  undeniably  proved'  by 
another  place  in  the  fame  Clement,  where  he  both  produces  the 
text  and  thefe  words  as  an  expofition  : — “  Seek  ye  firft  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  its  righteoufnefs,  for  thefe  are  the  great  things ; 

but 
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XI  In  the  age  in  which  they  lived/  Tertullian  joins 
on  with  Clement.  The  number  of  the  gofpels  ther!  re¬ 
ceive,  the  names  of  the  evangelifts,  and  their  proper  de¬ 
scriptions,  are  exhibited  by  this  writer  in  one  Tort  fen- 

•/the  f  hi  Am°ng  tHe  ffeS’  J°hn  and  teach 

it  -‘  -rl  ' ;  ^ao'a^P°Jlollcal  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refrelh 
f  ‘  .  he  next  PaffaSe  t0  be  taken  from  Tertullian,  af¬ 
fords  as  complete  an  atteftation  to  the  authenticity  of  our 
books,  as  can  be  well  imagined.  After  enumerating  the 
churches  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  at  Corinth,  in 
GaLtia,  at  Pnihppi,  Theffalonica,  and  Ephefus  :  the 
church  of  Rome  ertabliffied  by  Peter  and  Paul  ;  and  other 
churches  derived  trom  John  ;  he  proceeds  thus  I  fav 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are 
apoftol.cal,  but  with  all  who  have  fellowlhip  whh  them  in 
the  fame  faith,  is  that  gofpel  of  Luke  received  from  its 
n  t  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  maintain  and 
presently  afterwards  adds— «  The  fame  authority  of  the 
..po.tolical  churches  will  fupport  the  other  gofpels,  which 

r/Mei.K°m.  Trand,aCCOrdin8  t0  tHem>  1  mean  Mn’s 
and  Matthew  s  although  that  likewife,  which  Mark  pub- 

hihed,  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter’s,  whofe  interpreter  Mark 
was.  In  another  place  Tertullian  affirms,  that  the  three 
other  gofpels  were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the 
beginning  as  well  as  Luke’s.  This  noble  teflimony  fixes 
the  umverfality  with  which  the  gofpels  were  received,  and 
their  antiquity  ;  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and 
had  been  fo  from  the  firft.  And  this  evidence  appears 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  books.  The  reader  muff  be  given  to  under¬ 
hand  that,  when  Tertullian  fpeaks  of  maintaining  or  de¬ 
fending  (tuendi)  the  gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  he  only  means 
maintaining  or  defending  the  integrity  of  the  copies  of 
Luke  received  by  Chriftian  churches,  in  opposition  to  cer- 


tain 


but  the  finall  things,  and  things  relating  to  this  life,  lhall  he  added 
unto  you.  Jones’®  New  and  Full  Method,  vol.  I.  p.  553. 

a  lb.  vol.  II.  p,  561. 
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tain  curtailed  copies  ufcd  by  Marcion,  againft  whom  he 


writes. 

This  author  frequently  cites  the  Adis- of  the  apoltles 
under  that  title,  once  calls  it  Luke’s  commentary,  and  ob- 
ferves  how  St.  Paul’s  epidles  confirm  it. 

After  this  general  evidence,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  add 
particular  quotations.  Thefe,  however,  are  fo  numerous 
and  ample,  as  to  have  led  13r.  Lardner  to  obferve,  44  that 
there  are  more,  and  larger  quotations  of  the  fmall  volume 
of  the  New  Tedament  in  this  one  Chridian  author,  than 
there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of  all  char¬ 
acters  for  feveral  ages.”  a 

Tertullian  quotes  no  Clmdian  writing  as  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  feriptures,  and  no  fpurious  book  at  all  ; 
a  broad  line  of  didindtion,  we  may  once  more  obferve, 
between  our  facred  books  and  all  others. 

We  may  again  likewife  remark  the  wide  extent  through 
which  the  reputation  of  the  gofpels,  and  of  the  Adis  of  the 
apodles.,  had  thread,  and  the  perfedt  confent  in  this  point 
of  didant  and  independent  focieties.  It  is  now  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  fince  Chrid  was  cruci- 
tied  ;  and  within  this  period,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  apof- 
tolical  fathers  who.  have  been  noticed  already,  we  have 
Judin  Martyr  at  Neapoiis,  Theophilus  at  Antioch,  Ire- 
naeus  in  Fiance,  Clement  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at 
Carthage,  quoting  the  fame  bgoks  of  hidorical  feriptures, ; 
and,  I  may  fay,  quoting  thefe  alone. 

XIII.  An  interval  of  only  thirty  years,  and  that  oc¬ 
cupied  by  no  fmall  number  of  Chridian  writers, b  whofe 
works  only  remain  in  fragments  and  quotations*,.  and  in 
every  one  of  which  is  fome  reference  or  other  to  the  gof- 
pels,  (and  in  one  of  them  (Hippolytus,  as  preferved  in 
Theodoret)  is  an  abdradt  of  the  whole  gofpel  hiflory) 
brings  us  to  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  Chridian  an¬ 
tiquity, 


a  lb.  p.  647. 

*>  Minucius  Felix,  Apollonius,  Caius,  Aflerius,  Urbanus,  Alex¬ 
ander  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  Hippolitus,  Ammonius,  Julius  Afri- 


warms. 
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tiquity,  Origen5  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  quantity  of 

- <*-w  -rs* 

on  the  *  -g°^nng  can  be  more  peremptory  up- 

er  of  h:sTaf„iT  "h  f  COn,ideration’  -d,  from  a  wnt- 
..  the  declaration;  of  OrigeaTrT''  T  than 

h-  works  by  Eufebius  :  *  ‘‘That  the  four^fj"" 
are  rece.ved  without  difpute,  by  the  whole  chJch of  God 

ioirH  hekV-et'  1  J°  Whlch  dec!aratioa  is  immediately  ftb-' 
redabV  hi&17  of  the  relpedtiye  authors,  to  whom 
y  we.e  then,  as  they  are  now,  aferibed.  The  laneuacre 
holden  concerning  the  gofpels  throughout  the  works  of 

mony  he'?c?edrCmHn’  ““V  C01TefPond  with  the  tefti. 
ties  is  no  lefs  pofi£e:Ue‘<  And  Luke  Ilf $  ^ ^ 

foundsthe  trumpet  relating  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles!”  The 

univerfal.ty  with  which  the  feriptures  were  then  read,  Is 
well dignified  by  this  writer,  in  a  paflage  in  which  he  has' 
occafion  to  obferve  again  ft  Celfus,  “that  it  is  not  in  any 
private  books,  or  fuch  as  are  read  by  a  few  only,  and  thole 
ftudious  perfons,  but  m  books  read  by  every  body  thn 
'Vs.  wntte“’ the  mvifible  things  of  God  from  die  creation 

thfatareWOr  H  CTeally  ^  be‘n2  unde>'ftood  by  things 
that  are  made.”  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fingle  out  quoti 

uons  of  fenpture  from  fuch  a  writer  as  this.  We  mkht 

as  well  make  a  feledhon  of  die  quotations  of  fcripture°in 

Dr.  Qark  s  _  fermons.  They  are  fo  thickly  fown  in  the 

works  of  Ongen,  that  Dr.  Mill  fays,  “  If  we  had  all  ids 

works  remaining,  we  ihould  have  before  us  almoft  the 
whole  text  of  the  bible.”b 

Ongen  notices,  in  order  to  cenfure,  certain  apocryphal 
go  pels.  He  alfo  ufes  four  writings  of  this  fort";  that  is, 
throughout  his  large  works  he  once  or  twice,  at  the  mod 
quotes  each  of  the  four  ;  but  always  with  feme  mark, 
mther  of  direft  reprobation,  or  of  caution  to  his  readers, 
mamfeiuy  eiteemmg  them  of  little  or  of  no  authority. 

XIV.  Gregory, 
Mill,  prolej.  cap.  vi.  p.  06, 


a  lb.  yoI.  III.  p.  234. 
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XIV.  Gregory,  bifhop  of  Neoccefarea,  and  Dionyfius 
•of  Alexandria,  were  fcholars  of  Origen.  Their  teflimony 
therefore,  though  full  and  particular,  may  be  reckoned 
a  repetition  only  of  his.  The  feries,  however,  of  evidence, 
is  continued  by  Cyprian,  Bifhop  of  Carthage,  who  flour- 
ifhed  within  twenty  years  after  Origen.  “  The  church 
(fays  this  father)  is  v/atered,  like  paradife,  by  four  rivers, 
that  is,  by  four  gofpels.,,  The  Ads  of  the  apoftles  is 
alfo  frequently  quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that  name,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  “  divine  fcriptures.”  In  his  va¬ 
rious  writings  are  fuch  conflant  and  copious  citations  of 
fcripture,  as  to  place  this  part  of  the  teflimony  beyond 
controverfy.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  works  of  this  eminent 
.African  bifhop,  one  quotation  of  a  fpurious  or  apocryphal 
Chriflian  writing. 

XV.  Palling  over  a  crowda  of  writers  following  Cy¬ 
prian,  at  different  diffances,  but  all  within  forty  years  of 
his  time,  and  who  all,  in  the  imperfed  remains  of  their 
works,  either  cite  the  hiftorieal  fcriptures  of  the  New 
Teflament,  or  fpeak  of  them  in  terms  of  profound  refped  ; 
I  fngle  out  Vidorin,  bifhop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany, 
merely  on  account  of  the  remotenefs  of  his  fituation  from 
that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  were  Africans ;  by 
which  circumftance,  his  teflimony,  taken  in  conjundion 
with  theirs,  proves  that  the  fcripture  hiffories,  and  the  fame 
hiflories,  were  known  and  received  from  one  fde  of  the 
Chriflian  world  to  the  other.  This  bifhopb  lived  about 
the  year  290  3  and  in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of  the 
Revelations,  “  The  firft  was  like  a  lion,  the  fecond  was 
like  a  calf,  the  third  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth  like  a  fly¬ 
ing  eagle,  he  makes  out  that  by  the  four  creatures  are 
intended  the  four  gofpels,  and,  to  fhow  the  propriety  of 
.the  fymbols,  he  recites  the  fubjed  with  which  each  evan- 

gelift 

a  Novatus,  Rome,  A.  D.  251.  Dionyfius,  Rome,  A.  D.  259. 
Commodian,  A.  D.  270.  Anatolius,  Lraodicea,  A.  D.  270.  The- 
ognoftus,  A.  D.  282.  Methodius,  L.ycia,  A.  D.  2Q0.  Phileas, 
^gypt,  ^96. 
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gehfl  opens  his  hidory.  The  explication  is  fanciful,  but 
the  tedimony  pofitive.  He  alfo  exprefsly  cites  the  Adis 
of  the  apodles. 

XVI.  Arnobius  and  Ladlantius,3  about  the  year  300, 
compofed  formal  arguments  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
Chridian  religion*  As  thefe  arguments  were  addreffed  to 
Gcntnes,  the  authors  abllain  from  quoting  Chridian  books 
by  name ,  one  of  them  giving  this  very  reafon  for  his  re- 
Erve  :  but  when  they  come  to  date,  for  the  information 
of  their  readers,  the  outlines  of  Chrid’s  hidory,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  draw  their  accounts  from  our  gofpels,  and 
from  no  other  fources  ;  for  thefe  datements  exhibit  a 
luminary  of  almod  every  thing  which  is  related  of  Chrid’s 
addons  and  miracles  by  the  four  'evangelids.  Arnobius 
Tindicates,  without  mentioning  their  names,  the  credit  of 
thefe  hidorians,  obferving  that  they  were  eye-witneffes  of 
the  fades  which  they  relate,  and  that  their  ignorance  of  the 
arts  of  compofition  was  rather  a  confirmation  of  their  tef- 
timony,  than  an  objedlion  to  it.  Eadlantius  alfo  argues 
in  defence  of  the  religion,  from  the  confidency,  fimplicity, 
difinteredednefs,  and  fufferings  of  the  Chridian  hidorians, 
meaning  by  that  term  our  evangelids. 

XVII.  We  elefe  the  feries  of  tedimonies  with  that  of 
Eufebius,b  Eifnop  of  Csefarea,  who  flouri'fhed  in  the  year 
315,  contemporary  with,  or  poderior  only  by  fifteen  years, 
to  the  two  authors  lad  cited.  This  voluminous  writer,  and 
mod  diligent  collector  of  the  writings  of  others,  befide  a 
variety  of  large  works,  compofed  a  hidorv  of  the  affairs  of 
Chridianity  from  its  origin  to  his  own  time.  His 
tedimony  to  the  feriptures,  is  the  tedimony  of  a  man 
much  converfant  in  the  works  of  Chridian  authors, 
written  during  the  three  fird  centuries  of  its  era  ;  and 
who  had  read  many  which  are  now  lod.  In  a  paf- 
fage  of  his  evangelical  demondration,  Eufebius  remarks, 
with  great  nicety,  the  delicacy  of  two  of  the  evangelids, 
in  their  manner  of  noticing  any  circumdance  which  re¬ 
garded  themfelves,  and  of  Mark,  as  writing  under  Peter’s 

direction, 

a  lb.  vol,  VII.  p.  43,  aoi,  1?  Ib.  vol.  VIII.  p.  33. 
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direction,  in  the  circumdances  which  regarded  him.  I  he 
illuftration  of  this  remark  leads  him  to  bring  together  long 
quotations  from  each  of  the  evangelifts  ;  and  the  whole  paf- 
■fage  is  a  proof,  that  Eufebius,  and  the  Chridians  of  thofe 
days,  not  only  read  the  gofpels,  but  dudied  them  with  at¬ 
tention  and  exatfnefs.  In  a  pafiage  of  his  eccleliaftical 
hidory,  he  treats,  in  form,  and  at  large,  of  the  occahons 
of  writing  the  four  gofpels,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is  “Of  tne  Ordci 
of-the  Gofpels  and  it  begins  thus  5  “  Let  us  obferve  the 
writings  of  this  apoftle  John,  which  are  not  contradicted 
by  any  ;  and,  fir  ft  of  all,  muft  be  mentioned,  as  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all,  the  gofpel  according  to  him,  well  known  to 
all  the  churches  under  heaven  ;  and  that  it  has  been  juftly 
placed  by  the  ancients  the  fourth  in  order,  and  after  the 
other  three,  may  be  made  evident  in  this  manner.”  Eu¬ 
febius  then  proceeds  to  (how  that  John  wrote  the  lad  ot 
the  four,  and  that  his  gofpel  was  intended  to  fupply  the 
omiiTions  of  the  others,  efpecially  in  the  part  of  our  Lord’s 
minidry,  which  took  place  before  the  imprifonment  of  John 
the  Baptid.  He  obferves,  “that  the  apodles  of  Chrift 
were  not  ftudious  of  the  ornaments  of  compofition,  nor  in¬ 
deed  forward  to  write  at  all,  being  wholly  occupied  with 
their  minidry.” 

This  learned  author  makes  no  ufe  at  all  of  Chridian 
Writings,  forged  with  the  names  of  Chrift’s  apodles,  cr 
their  companions. 

We  clofe  this  branch  of  our  evidence  here  ;  becaufe, 
after  Eufebius,  there  is  no  room  for  any  quedion  upon  the 
fubjetfb,  the  works  of  Chridian  writers  being  as  full  of  texts 
of  feripture,  and  of  references  to  lcripture,  as  the  dif- 
courfes  of  modern  divines.  Future  tedimonies  to  the 
books  of  feripture  could  only  prove  that  they  never  loft 
their  character  or  authority, 
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&  C  T. 


f-V/jcu  h is  fcriptures  urj  aunt  do  n-~  „  //  ,  /  j  .  » 

wUf  tfcu!‘ar  as  "bloh  ' fuiVneru’ 

7v  Rr’%h  lslonsfto  n°  °tC  u>  ^afZZ 

J‘  “  1 1  -/ll°nS  and  "‘"irover/tet  amongft  Chriftlam. 

BpjDlLS  die  general  ftrain  of  reference  and  quotation* 
when  uniformly  and  ftrongly  indicates  this  diftinflion  the 
lollowmg  may  be  regarded  as  fpecific  teftimonies.  ’ 

I.  iiieophilus,  bifaop  of  Antioch,  the  fixth  in  fuccef 
non  irom  the  apoftks,  and  who  flouriihed  little  more  than 

written  "ha'166'  thC  r  °0b  °f  the  New  Teftament  were 

X,  «  tZc8  tCCafi°nLt0  qiI0te  one  of  our  gofpels,  writes 
\L  *  K  c  things  the  holy  fcriptures  teach  us  and  all 
who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  among  whom  John 

fe  !,n  the  ^ beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with 
God.  Agam  j  “  concerning  the  righteoufnefs  which 
the  law  teaches  the  hke  things  are  to  be  found  in  the 
jnopuets  and  the  go/fels,  becaufe  that  all  being  infpired 
.poae  by  one  and  the  fame  Spirit  of  God.”°  No  words 
can  teftify  more  ftrongly  than  thefedo,  the  high  and  pecu- 
Ui  refpect  in  whicn  thele  books  were  holden 

II.  A  writer  againft  Artemon,<=  who  may  be  funpofed 
to  come  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  fcnptures,  in  a  paflage  quoted  by  Eufebi- 
us,  ufes  thefe  expreffions  :  «  Poffibly  what  they  (our  ad- 
verlanes)  lay,  might  have  been  credited,  if  firfl  of  all  the 
dnane  fcnptures  did  not  contradift  them  ;  and  then  the 

“f  °l  CeX‘fm,bre!hren’  more  ™cient  than  the  times 
MV01'-  1  he  brethren  mentioned  by  name,  are  Juftin 

M'Jtiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  Irenteus,  Melito,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  appeal  to  many  more  not  named.  This  palTage  proves, 
firlt,  tnat  there  was  at  that  time  a  colleftion  called  divine 
Scriptures ;  fecondly,  that  thefe  fcriptures  were  efteemed 

of 

3  Lard.  Cred.  pr.  ii.  vol.  J.  p.  429. 
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of  higher  authority  than  the  writings  of  the  mo  ft  early  and 
celebrated  Chriftians. 

III.  In  apiece  afcribed  to  Ilippoiitus,3  who  lived  near 
the  lame  time,  the  author  profeftes,  in  giving  his  correfpen- 
dent  inftruetibn  in  the  things  about  which  he  inquires,  “  to 
draw  out  of  the  /acred  fountain,  and  to  fet  before  him  from 
the  facred  icriptures,  what  may  afford  him  fatisf action. J> 
He  then  quotes  immediately  Paul’s  epiftles  to  Timothy, 
and  afterwards  many  books  of  the  New  Te {lament.  M'liis 
preface  to  the  quotations,  carries  in  it  a  marked  diiiinciion 
between  the  Icriptures  and  other  book? 


IV.  “  Our  after  tions  and  dilcom  fes,”  faith  Or*gen,b 


u  are  unworthy  of  credit;  we  mu  ft  receive  the  feriptures 
as  witneffes.”  After  treating  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  he 
proceeds  with  his  argument  thus  :  il  what  we  have  fail 
may  be  proved  from  the  divine  feriptures.”  In  his  books 
again  ft  Celius,  we  find  this  pafiage  :  “  That  cur  religion 
teaches  us  to  feek  after  wifdcm,  {hall  be  ftiev/n,  both  out 
of  the  ancient  Jew! ill  feriptures  which  we  alfo  ufe,  and  cut 
of  thefe  written  fince  jefus,  which  are  believed  in  the 
churches  to  be  divine.”  Thefe  expreiTions  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  authority  which  the 
feriptures  poifeffed. 

V.  Cyprian,  bifhop  of  Carthage, c  whofe  age  lies  clofe  to 
that  of  Origen,  earneftly  exhorts  Chriftian  teachers  in  all 
doubtful  cafes,  “  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  ;  and  if  the 
truth  has  in  any  cafe  been  ftiaken,  to  recur  to  the  gofpels 
and  apoftolic  writings.” — “  The  precepts  of  the  gofpel,” 
fays  he  in  another  place,  Ci  are  nothing  lefs  than  authorita¬ 
tive  divine  leftbns,  the  foundations  of  our  hope,  the  fupports 
of  our  faith,  the  guides  of  our  way,  the  lifeguards  of  our 
courfe  to  heaven.” 

VI.  Novatus,d  a  Roman,  contemporary  with  Cyprian, 
appeals  to  the  feriptures,  as  the  authority  by  which  all  er¬ 
rors  were  to  be  repelled,  and  difputes  decided.  “  That 
Chrift  is  not  only  man  but  God  alfo,  is  proved  by  the  fa¬ 
ded 

a  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  11 2.  b  Tb.  p.  2,87,  288,  289. 
c  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  840.  el  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  ids. 
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vred  authority-  of  the  divine  writings.” — “  The  divine 
•  cripture  cafily  detects  and  confutes  the  frauds  of  heretics.”' 
il  ]S  nr'\  Jy  tne  fault  of  the  heavenly  fcriptures,  which 

b TuIhTCeiVC’  btWnger  airertions  thm  thefe  could  not 

I  nV1f  At  the  diftance  of  twenty  years  from  the  writer 
y  cited,  Anatolius/  a  learned  Alexandrian,  and  biihcm 
ct  f aodlcea’  faking  of  the  rule  for  keeping  Eafter,  a 
queihon  at  that  day  agitated  with  much  earneftnefs,  fays  of 
■  oc  whom  he  oppofed,  “they  can  by  no  means  prove 
.heir  point  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  fcripture.” 

..  .VjU-  P'e  Aria*s>  wh°  fpning  up  about  fifty  years  after 
uns,  argued  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  uie  of  the  words  cor.fub- 
.tantial  and  effence,  and  like  phrafes  ;  “  becaufe  they  were 
net  tn  fcripture.  And  m  the  fame  (train,  one  of  their  advo¬ 
cates  opens  a  conference  with  Auguftine,  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  “  If  you  fay  what  is  reafonable,  I  mult  fub. 
mit.  Jf  you  allege  any  thing  from  the  divine  fcriptures, 
v/nreli  are  common  to  both,  I  muft  hear.  But  unfcriptur. 
a.  expremons  (quae  extra  fcripturam  funt )  deferve  no  re* 

.  Ataanalius,  the  great  antagonid  of  Arianifm,  after  hav- 
ing  enumerated  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
adds,  “  Thefe  are  the  fountains  of  faivation,  that  he  who 
thirds  may  be  iatbfied  with  the  oracles  contained  in  them*. 
In  thefe  alone  the  do&rine  of  fakation  is  proclaimed, 
.bet  no  man  add  to  them,  or  take  any  thing  from  them.”c 

I  Cyril,  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,d  who  wrote  about 
twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Arianifm,  ufes  thefe 
i  cmarkable  words  :  u  concerning  the  divine  and  holy  m yf~. 
lCi  iCu  of  iaitli,  not  the  lead  article  ought  to  be  delivered- 
without  the  divine  fcriptures.”  We  are  a/Fured,  that  Cy-. 
ribs  fcriptures  were  the  fame  as  ours,  for  he  has  left  us  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  included  under  that  name. 

Lpiphamus,  1  twenty  years  after  Cyril,  challenges 
(.oc  A  runs,  and  the  followers  of  Origcn,  (6  to  produce 

any 

a  lb,  vol.  V.  p.  146.  b  lb.  vok  VII.  p.  283,  284. 
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*  ny  pillage  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  favouring  their 
fentiments.” 

XT.  Phsebadius,  a  Gallic  bifhop,  v/ho  lived  about  thirty 
years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  teflities,  that  u  the  billiops 
of  that  council  hr  ft  confulted*  the  facred  volumes,  and  then 
declared  their  faith.7  ?a 

XII.  Baft,  bifhop  of  Ciefarea,  in  Capadocia,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Epiphanius,  lays,  <c  that  hearers  infliucled  m 
the  fcriptures,  ought  to  examine  what  is  faid  by  their 
teachers,  and  to  embrace  what  is  agreeable  to  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  to  reject,  what  is  otherwdeAb 

Xlil.  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the 
fame  times,  bears  this  conclufive  tedimoriy  to  the  propoii- 
tion  which  forms  the  fbibj e iff  of  our  prefent  chapter:  “  i  he 
truth  written  in  the  facred  volume  of  the  gofpel,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  rule.  Nothing  can  be  taken*  from  it,  nor  added  to  it, 
without  great  guilt.’ ,c 

XIV.  If  we  add  Jerome  to  thefe,  it  is  only  for  the 
evidence  which  lie  affords  of  the  judgment  of  preceding 
ages.  Jerome  obferves,  concerning  the  quotations  of  an¬ 
cient  Chriflian  writers,  that  is,  of  writers  who  were  ancient 
in  the  year  400,  that  they  made  a  diflinftion  between 
books,  feme  they  quoted  as  of  authority,  and  others  not  : 
which  obfervation  relates  to  the  books  of  fcripture,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  writings,  apocryphal  or  heathen. d 


Sect.  III. 

The  fcriptures  were  in  very  early  times  collected  into  a  dif- 

tinB  volume . 

IGNATIUS,  who  was  bifhop  of  Antioch  within  forty 
years  after  the  afcenfion,  and  who  had  lived  and  converf- 
•  ed  with  the  apoftles,  fpeaks  of  the  gofpel  and  of  the  apof- 

L  2  ties 

a  lb.  vol.  IX.  p.  52.  b  lb.  vol.  IX.  p.  124. 
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by h  Tery  Problble’  that  he  "«ant 

./  "  ,tbe  book  or  volume  of  the  gofoels,  and  bv 

e  apoltles,  the  book  or  volume  of  their  epi files.  His 
words  in  one  ukce  a  a  a  •  A  i  1'L1S 

Of  left's  -n  l  n  ,l  flcetng  to  the  gofpel  as  the  flefh 

church  ’’  th  t  t  ‘Tf  a$  the  Pr£%tery  of  the 
,  that  is,  as  Le  Clerc  interprets  them,  “  in  order 

to  underftand  the  will  of  God,  he  fled  to  the  gofpels 

which  he  beneved  no  lefs  than  if  Chrift  in  the  fkfhhad 

been  fpeaking  to  him  ;  and  to  the  writings  of  the  aooHles 

•m  march.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  about  eiahty 
years  after  this  we  have  direct  proof,  in  the  writings  of 
Cacmun  oi  Alexandria, b  that  thefe  two  names,  “  gofoel” 
ami  ^apodles  were  the  names  by  which,  the  writings  of 

v  XT  if  and  the  divifion  of  thefe  writings, 

were  uiually  expreffed.  6 

,  An°tn.ei'  Pa**a£e  Ignatius  is  the  following  : — “  Bu* 
tne  gofpel  has  fomewhat  in  it  more  excellent,  the  appearl 
ance,^  our  Lord  Jems  Chnft,  his  pallion,  and  refurrec- 

And  a  third,  “  le  ought  to  hearken  to  the  prophets, 
but  especially  to  the  gofpel,  in.  which  thq  paflion  has  been- 
manifelted  to  us,  and  the  refurre.aion  perfefted.”  In  this 
?  '  Paba§e  the  prophets  and  the  gofpel  are  put  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  Ignatius  undoubtedly  meant  by  the  prophets 
a  collection  of  writings,  it  is  probable  that  he  mean!  the 

iame  by  the  gofpel,  the  two  terms  Handing  in  evident 
parallehfm  with  each  other. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  “  gofpel”  in  the  paf- 
iages  above  quoted  from  Ignatius,  is  confirmed  by  a  piece 
v  nearly  equal  antiquity,  the  relation  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  by  the  church  of  Smyrna.  “  All  things  ” 
lay  they,  “  that  went  before  were  done,  that  the  Lord 
might  Ihow  us  a  martyrdom  according  to-  the  gofpel,  for 

up  a?  the  Lord  alfo  did.,y± 
-And  in  another  place,  “  we  do  not  commend  thofe  who 

offer. 

a  Lard.  Cred.  pr.  ii.  vol.  I.  p.  180. 
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offer  themfelves,  forafmuch  as  the  gofpel  teaches  us  no  fuch 
thing.”3  In  both  thefe  places,  what  is  called  the  gofpel 
feems  to  be  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  his  doc¬ 
trine. 

If  this  be  the  true  fenfe  of  the  pafiages,  they  are  not 
only  evidences  of  our  proportion,  but  ffrong,  and  very  an¬ 
cient,  proofs  of  the  high  efteem  in  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  were  holden. 

II.  Eufebius  relates,  that  Quadratus  and  fome  others, 
who  were  the  immediate  fucceffors  cf  the  apoftles,  travel¬ 
ling  abroad  to  preach  Chrift,  carried  the  gofpels  with  them, 
and  delivered  them  to  their  converts.  The  words  of 
Eufebius  are,  “  then  travelling  abroad,  they  performed  the 
work  of  evangelifts,  being  ambitious  to  preach  Chrift,  and 
deliver  the  feripture  of  the  divine  goJpels.”b  Eufebius  had" 
before  him  the  writings  both,  of  Quadratus  himfelf,  and  of 
many  others  of  that  age,  which  are  now  loft.  It  is  reafon- 
able,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  he  had  good  grounds  for 
his  aftertion.  What  is  thus  recorded  of  the  gofpels  took 
place  within  fixty,  or  at  the  mod  feventy,  years  after  they 
were  publifhed  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  muft,  before- 
mis  time,  and,  it  is  probable,  long  before  this  time,  have* 
been  in  general  ufe,  and  in  high  efteem  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  apoftles  5  inafmuch  as  they  were  now,  we 
find,  collected  into  a  volume,  and  the  immediate  fucceffors’ 
of  the  apoftles,  they  who  preached  the  religion  of  Chrift 
to.  thofe  who  had  not  already  heard  it,  carried  the  volume 
with  them,  and  delivered  it  to  their  converts. 

III.  Irenseus,  in  the  year  178,°  puts  the  evangelic  and 
apoftolic  writings  in  connexion  with  the  law  and  the  proph¬ 
ets,  manifeftly  intending  by  the  one  a  code  or  colle&ion: 
of  Chriftian  facred  writing,  as  the  other  expreffed  the  code 
or  colleflion  of  Jewifh  facred  writings.  And 

IV.  Melito,  at  this  time  bifhop  of  Sardis,  writing  to' 
one  Onefimus,  tells  his  correfpondent,d  that  he  had  pro. 
cured  an  accurate  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 

menu: 

3  lb.  c.  iv.  b  Lard.  Cred.  p.  ii.  vol.  I.  p.  236^ 
c  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  383.  U  Ib.p.  331. 
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went.  The  occurrence,  in  this  pafTage,  of  the  term  Old 
Teftament,  has  been  brought  to  prove,  and  it  certainly 
does  prove,  that  there  was  then  a  volume  or  colleflion  of 
writings  called  the  New  Teftament. 

V.  In  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  fifteen 
years  after  uhe  laft  quoted  teftimony,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Cnnftian  Icnptures  were  divided  into  two  parts,  under  the 
gene,  al  titles  or  the  gofpels  and  apoftles  ;  and  that  both 
thefe  were  regarded  as  of  the  higheft  authority.  One, 
out  of  many  expreffions  of  Clement  alluding  to  this  diftri- 
bution,  is  the  following  “  There  is  a  confer, t  and  har- 

^°nJo^p£,®n  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  apoftles  and 

Vj.  The  fame  divifion,  “  prophets,  gofpels,  and  apof¬ 
tles,  appears  in  Tertulhan,b  the  contemporary  of  dem¬ 
ent.  The  colledhon  of  the  gofpels  is  likewife  called  by 
this  wnter  the  “  Evangelic  Inftrument  ;”c  the  whole 
volume,  the  “  New  Teftament and  the  two  parts,  the 
Gofpels  and  Apoftles. ”d  r 

r  ^ *  Frrom  many  writers  alfo  of  the  third  century,  an  d 
especially  from  Cyprian,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  it,  it 
is  coheCled,  that  the  Chriftian  feriptures  were  divided  into 
two  codes  or  volumes,  one  called  the  “  gofpels  or  ferm- 

tuies  of  the  Lord,”  the  other,  the  “  Apoftles  or  epiftles 
of  the  Apoftles.”2  r 

VIII.  Eufeoius,  as  we  have  already  feen,  takes  fome 
pains  to  (how,  that  the  gofpel  of  St.  John  had  been  juftly 
placed  by  the  ancients  “  the  fourth  in  order,  and  after 
the  other  three.”f  Thefe  are  the  terms  of  his  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  very  introduction  of  fuch  an  argument 
proves  inconteftibly,  that  the  four  gofpels  had  been  collect¬ 
ed  into  a  volume  to  the  exclufion  of  every  other;  that 
their  ordei  in  die  volume  had  been  adjufted  with  much 
confideration  ;  and  that  this  had  been  done  by  thofe  who 
were  called  ancients  in  the  time  of  Eufebius. 

In 


a  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  516. 
0  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  574, 
c  lb.  vol.  IV,  p.  846, 


b  lb.  p.  63 1. 
d  lb.  p.  632. 
f  lb.  vol.  VIII,  p.  90, 
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In  the  Diocletian  perfecution  in  the  year  303,  the 
fcriptures  were  fought  out  and  burnt  ;a  many  buffered  death 
rather  than  deliver  them  up  ;  and  thofe  who  betrayed  them 
to  the  perfecutors  were  accounted  as  lapfed  and  apoftate. 
On  the  other  hand,  Condantine,  after  his  converfion, 
gave  directions  for  multiplying  copies  of  the  divine  oracles, 
and  for  magnificently  adorning  them  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
imperial  treafury,b  what  the  Chridians  of  that  age  fo  rich¬ 
ly  embellished  in  their  profperity,  and,  which  is  more,  fo 
tenacioufly  preferred  under  perfecution,  was  the  very  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  New.  Teflament  which  we  now  read. 


Sect.  IV. 

Qur  prefent  facred  writings  were  foon  djflinguifhed  by  approx 
prlate  names  and  titles  of  refpett. 

J.  POLYCAP.P  :  “  T  trufl  that  ye  are  well  exercifed 
ki  the  holy  Scriptures — as  in  thefe  fcriptures  it  is  faid,  be  ye 
angry  and  fin  not,  and  let  not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your 
‘  wrath.”  c  This  pad  age  is  extremely  important ;  becaufe  it 
proves  that,  in  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  had  lived  with 
the  apoftles,  there  were  Chridian  writings  didinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  u  holy  fcriptures,”  or  facred  writings.  More¬ 
over  the  tex  t  quoted  by  Polycarp  is  a  text  found  in  the  coL 
ledtion  at  this  day.  What  alfo  the  fame  Polycarp  hath 
elfewhere  quoted  in  the  fame  manner,  may  be  confidered  as 
proved  to  belong  to  the  collection  ;  and  this  comprehends 
St.  Matthew’s,  and,  probably,  St..  Luke’s  gofpel,  the  A<5ts? 
of  the  Apodles,  ten  epiflles  of  Paul,  the  fir-ft  epiftle  of  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  the  fird  of  John.d  In  another  place  Polycarp  has 
thefe  words :  “  Whoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord 
to  his  own.  luds,  and  fays  there  is  neither  refurredtion  nor 

judgment,, 

a  lb.  vol.  VII.  p.  2T4..et  feq.  b  lb.  p.  432.. 

c  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  203.  d  Ib._p.  223.- 
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judgment,  he  is  the  fiitUorn  of  Sna.-‘  It  docs  no-  -  , 

E'S-'  t  f?h“?  •—  ty  *.  "  omS  s 

.  but  thofe  .fame  «  holy  fcrmtnrpc.  »  r,r  f.  „  , 

writings,  of  which  he  had  fpoken  before/ 

.  Jut  tin  Martyr,  whofe  apology  was  written  »l™. 

ur'tS  fa  Polycar?’s 

prJent  hiftones  under  the  title  of  gospel,  and 

rf-lT  “v  f’T  by  fi,m  afcribed  10  then!>  l>ut  as  the 
d  f  ,  hlcn  v/ere  generally  known  in  his  time 
His  words  are  thefe  -u  For  the  "un^-Ipc  f1  *♦ 

comnnfprl  kTr  *  u  > .  ,  or  ,  "Ponies-  m  the  memoirs 

er  /“  1  "  M'f'dgofcU,  have  thus  deliv- 

g.ve  thanks.  b  There  exifts  no  doubt,  but  that  t  th« 
m  moms  above-mentioned,  Judin  meant  our  prefent  hiftch 

5  £*E; for’ thr0U8h0Ut  his 

VeanHtST^ 3,-bi<b0?m°f  Co"nth-  who  came  thirtv 
his  vmks  ?referved  m  Eufebius,  (for 

Lord!”  ^  arC  *°ft)  fpCakS  0t  “  £he  fcriPtures  of  the 

1Y-  And  a£  the  fame  time,  or  very  nearly  fo,  by  Ir-n»- 

fcriptr-es15’^  «  d0CS  m  FraR,Ce>d  thH  are  c»Ded  «  divine 

Lord  ”  Te  °raclf,s’  ~“  fcriptures  of  the 

Xaord,  —  evangelic  and  apoflolie  writings.”2  The  ouo 

tations  of  irenseus  prove  decidedly,  that°our  prefent  inf. 

p-h,  and  them  alone,  together  with  the  Atfs  ofthe  apo/iles 

s^£rlbook3  compre“ 

hJ‘  St-  Matthew’s  gofpel  is  quoted  by  Theophilus, 
biihop  of  Antioch,  contemporary  with  Irenseus,  under  the 
tnleofthe  “  evangelic  voice  ;”f  and  the  copious  works 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  pubiifhed  within  fifteen  years 
ot  the  lame  time,  afcribe  to  the  books  of  the  New  Tefh 
ment  the  various  titles  of  “  facred  books,”— “  divine 

fcriptures,” 

a  Ib.p.  221.  b  lb.  p.  271.  c  lb-  p>  2?g_ 

d  T!le  reader  will  obferve  the  remotenefs  of  thefe  two  writers  in 
country  and  fituation. 

e  Ib-  P-  343,  ct  feq..  f  ib.  p,  427, 
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let  ^tunes^*  u  divinely  infpired  fcriptures, — u  fcriptures 
of  the  Lord/"’ — “the  true  evangelical  canon.”a 

VI.  Tertullian,  who  joins  on  with  Clement,  befide 
adopting  moh.  of  the  names  and  epithets  above  noticed 
calls  the  gofpels  “  our  digefta,”  in  allufion,  as  it  fhould 
leeni^  to  lome  collection  of  Roman  laws  b  then  extant. 

^  w^°  came  thirty  years  after  Tertul- 

li?n,  the  fame,  and  others  no  lefs  drong  titles,  are  applied 
to  the  Chridian  fcriptures;  and,  in  addition  thereunto, 
tms  writer  frequently  fpeaks  of  the  “  Old  and  New  Tella- 

ment,”— “  the  ancient  and  new  fcriptures,” — “  the  an¬ 
cient  and  new  oracles.”0 

\  In.  m  Cyprian,  who  was  not  twenty  years  later 
they  are  “  books  of  the  fpi.  it,”— «  divine  fountains,”-! 
fountains  of  the  divine  falnefs.”d 

’rhe  «preffipM  we  have  thus  quoted  are  evidences  of 
lug.i  and  peculiar  reiped.  They  ail  occur  within  two 
centuries  from  the  publication  of  the  books.  Some  of 
them  commence  with  the  companions  of  the  apoftJes ;  and 
they  m create  m  number  and  variety,  through  a  fenVo  nf 
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ii  The  memoirs  of  the  apoflles,  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  are  read  according  as  the  time  allows,  and  when 
the  reader  has  ended,  the  prefident  makes  a  difcourfe, 
exhorting  to  the  imitation  of  fo  excellent  things.”* 

-A  few  fliort  obfervations  will  fhow  the  value  of  this 
tedimony. 

1.  The  “  memoirs  of  the  apodles,”  Judin  in  another 
place  exprefsly  tells  us  are  what  are  called  “  gofpels  and 
that  they  were  the  gofpels,  which  we  now  ufe,  is  made 
certain  by  Judin’s  numerous  quotations  of  them ,  and  his 
filence  about  any  others. 

2.  Judin  defcribes  the  general  ufage  of  the  Chridian 
church. 

3.  Judin  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly  in- 
dituted,  but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of  edablifh- 
ed  cudoms. 

II.  Tertullian,  who  followed  Judin  at  the  didance  of 
about  fifty  years,  in  his  account  of  the  religious  ademblies 
of  Chridians  as  they  were  conducted  in  his  time,  fays, 
“  We  come  together  to  recollect  the  divine  fcriptures  ; 
we  nourifh  our  faith,  raife  our  hope,  confirm  our  trud,  by 
the  facred  word.”  b 

III.  Eufebius  records  of  Origen,  and  cites  for  his  au¬ 
thority  the  letters  of  biihops  contemporary  with  Origen, 
that,  when  he  went  into  Paledine  about  the  year  2 1 6, 
which  was  only  16  years  after  the  date  of  Tertullian’s 
tedimony,  he  was  defired  by  the  biihops  of  that  country 
to  difcourfe  and  expound  the  fcriptures  public kly  in  the 
church,  though  he  was  not  yet  ordained  a  prefbyter.c 
This  anecdote  recognizes  the  ufage,  not  only  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  of  expounding,  the  fcriptures  ;  and  both  as  fub- 
fiding  in  full  force.  Origen  alfo  him&lf  bears  witnefs  to 
the  fame  practice  :  “  This  (fays  he)  we  do,  when  the 
fcriptures  are  read  in  the  church,  and  when  the  difcourfe 
for  explication  is  delivered  to  the  people.”d  And,  what 
is  a  dill  more  ample  tedimony,  many  homilies  of  his  up¬ 
on 

a  ib.  vol  I.  p.  273.  £>  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  628^ 

c  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  68.  d  lb.  p.  .302. 
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on  the  fcriptures  of  the  New  Teftament,  delivered  by  him 
in  the  aflemblies  of  the  church,  are  dill  extant. 

IV.  Cyprian,  whofe  age  was  not  twenty  years  lower 
than  that  of  Origen,  gives  his  people  an  account  of  having 
ordained  two  perfons,  who  were  before  confeflbrs,  to  be 
readers,  and  what  they  were  to  read,  appears  by  the  rea- 
fon  which  he  gives  for  his  choice  : — “  Nothing  (fays 
Cyprian)  can  be  more  fit,  than  that  he,  who  has  made  a 
glorious  confellion  of  the  Lord,  fiiould  read  publickly  in  the 
church  ;  that  he  who  has  fiiown  himfelf  willing  to  die  a 
martyr,  fiiould  read  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  by  which  martyrs 
are  made.”a 

V.  Intimations  of  the  fame  cufiom  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  number  of  writers  in  the  beginning  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  century.  Of  thefe  teftimonies  I 
will  only  ufe  one  as  being,  of  itfelf,  exprefs  and  full.  Au- 
guftine,  who  appeared  near  the  conclufion  of  the  century, 
difplays  the  benefit  of  the  Chrifiian  religion  on  this  very 
account,  the  public  reading  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  church¬ 
es,  “  where  (fays  he)  is  a  confluence  of  all  forts  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  fexes,  and  where  they  hear  how  they  ought  to 
live  well  in  this  world,  that  they  may  deferve  to  live  hap¬ 
pily  and  eternally  in  another.”  And  this  cufiom  he  de¬ 
clares  to  be  univerfal :  “  The  canonical  books  of  fcripture 
being  read  every  where,  the  miracles  therein  recorded  are 
well  known  to  all  people.”  b 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  books,  other  than  our  pref- 
ent  fcriptures,  were  thus  publickly  read,  except  that  the 
epifiie  of  Clement  was  read  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  to 
which  it  was  addrefled,  and  in  fome  others ;  and  that 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  read  in  many  churches. 

Nor  does  it  fubtracfi  much  from  the  value  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  thefe  two  Writings  partly  come  within  it,  be- 
caufe  we  allow  them  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  apof» 
tolicai  men.  There  is  not  the  leaft  evidence,  that  any 
other  gofpel,  than  the  four  which  we  receive,  was  ever 
admitted  to  this  diftin<5tion. 

M  Sect, 

a  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  84a.  b  lb.  vol.  X.  p.  276,  et.  feq. 
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Commentaries  were  anciently  written  upon  the  fcriptures  ;  har. . 
monies  formed  out  of  them  ;  Afferent  copies  carefully  col¬ 
lated;  and  verfons  made  of  them  into  different  languages.. 

NO  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  efteem  in  which 
theie  books  were  hoiden  by  the  ancient  Chriftians,  or  of 
the  lenfe  then  entertained  of  their  value  and  importance, 
than  the  induftry  beftowed  upon  them.  And  it  ought  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  value  and  importance  of  thefe  books 
coniilted  entirely  in  their  genuinenefs  and  truth.  There 
was  nothing  in  them  as  works  of  tafte,  or  as  compofitions, 
which  could  have  induced  any  one  to  have  written  a  note 
upon  them.  Moreover  it  fhows  that  they  were  even  then 
conhdered  as  ancient  books.  Men  do  not  write  com¬ 
ments  upon  publications  of'  their  own  times ;  therefore  the 
teftimonies  cited  under  this  head,  afford  an  evidence  which 
carries  up  the  evangelic  writings  much  beyond  the  age 

of  the  teftimonies  themfelves,  and  to  that  of  their  reputed 
authors.  r 

I.  Tatian,  a  follower.of  Judin  Martyr,  and  who  flour¬ 
ed  about  the  year  1 70,  compofed  a  harmony,  or  colla¬ 
tion  of  the  gofpels,  which  he  called  Diatejfaron  of  the 
four.a  The  title,  as  well  as  the  work,  is  remarkable  ; 
becaufe  it  fhows  that  then,  as  now,  there  were  four,  and 
only  four  gofpels,  in  general  ufe  with  Chriftians.  And 
this  was  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  fome  of  them. 

II.  Pantasnus,  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  a  man  of 
great  reputation  and  learning,  who  came  twenty  years  af¬ 
ter  Tatian,  wrote  many  commentaries  upon  the  holy  fcrip¬ 
tures,  which,  as  Jerome  teftifies,  were  extant  in  his  time.1* 

HI.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  fhort  explications 
of  many  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  c 

IV.  Tertullian 

a  lb,  vol.  I.  p.  307.  b  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  455. 
c  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  462. 
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XV.  Tertullian  appeals  front  the  authority  of  a  later 
verfion  then  in  ufe  to  the  “  authentic  Greek.”* 

V.  An  anonymous  author,  quoted  by  EufebiuS,  and 
who  appears  to  have  written  about  the  year  212,  appeals 
to  the  ancient  copies  of  the  fetiptures,  in  refutation  of 
fome  corrupt  readings  alleged  by  the  followers  of  Arte- 

mon.b 

VI.  The  fame  EufebiuS,  mentioning  by  name  ieveral 
Writers,  of  the  church  who  lived  at  this  time,  and  concern¬ 
ing  whom  he  fays,  li  there  dill  remain  divers  monuments 
of  the  laudable  indudry  of  thofe  ancient  and  eeclefiadical 
men,”  (i.  e.  of'Chriftian  writers,  who  were  confidered  as 
ancient  in  the  year  300)  adds,  “  there  are  befides  trea- 
tifes  of  many  others,  whofe  names  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn,  orthodox  and  eccleGadical  men,  as  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  divine  feriptures,  given  by  each  of  them, 
fhow.”c 

VII.  The  five  lad  tedimonies  may  be  referred  to  the 
year  200,  immediately  after  which,  a  period  of  thirty 
years  gives  us, 

Julius  Africanus,  w'ho  wrote  an  epidle  upon  the  appar¬ 
ent  difference  in  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Duke, 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  by  the  didin&ion  of 
natural  and  legal  defeent,  and  conducts  his  hypothecs  with 
great  indudry  through  the  whole  feries  of  generations  ;d 

Ammonias,  a  learned  Alexandrian,  who  compofed,  as 
Tatian  had  done,  a  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels  ;  which 
proves,  as  Tatian’s  work  did,  that  there  were  four  gofpels, 
and  no  more,  at  this  time  in  ufe  in  the  church.  It  adords 
alfo  an  indance  of  the  zeal  of  Chridians  for  thofe  writings, 
and  of  their  folicitude  about  them  :e 

And,  above  both  thefe,  Origen,  who  wrote  commen¬ 
taries,  or  homilies,  upon  mod  of  the  books  included  in  the 
New  Tedament,  and  upon  no  other  books  but  thefe.  In 
particular,  he  wrote  upon  St.  John’s  gofpel,  very  largely 

upon 

a  IB.  p.  638,  b  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  46. 

c  lb.  vol.  II. p.  551.  d  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  170. 

e  lb.  p.  122. 
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^S5hiSC0MMentaries’ or 

eontlins,  ^  addltIOn  t0  thefe>  the  third  century  likewife 

cnmpar7dfiUwithf  Akxandrk’  a  very  Earned  man,  who 
.'/•A  T  .Wlt.h  8ref'  accuracy,  the  accounts  in  the  four 
ri  i  els  of  the  tune  of  Chnft’s  refurreftion,  addina  a  reflec 

T  Whl,ch  ,fllor/Cd  his  °hinio"  of  their  authority^— “  Let 

brother  S“  1  ve  1  dif2^oe,  or'  central 

p-h  otntr,  although  there  be  fome  fmall  difference  •  but 

S  read»b  7  ^  e“deav0ur  t0  reconcile  what 

Viftorin,  bifhop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany,  who  wrote 
comments  upon  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel 

Lucian,  a  prefbyter  of  Antioch,  and  Hefychius,  an 

-gyp  lan  bifhop,  who  put  forth  editions  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament. 

IX.  The  fourth  century  fupplies  a  catalogue  d  of  four- 

TJT3’  Zha  6Xpended  thdr  kbours  uPQn  the  books 
.e  ew  Teffament,  and  whofe  works  or  names  are 

come  down  to  our  times  ;  amongft  wliich  number,  it  may 

oe  fuffiejent,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  the  fentiments  and 

,he  ftudies  of  learned  Chnftians  of  that  age,  to  notice  the 
following  : 

Eufebius,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  wrote 
exprelsly  upon  the  difcrepancies  obfervable  in  the  gofpels, 
am  like  wile  a  treatife,  in  which  he  pointed  out  what 
t  lings  are  related  by  four,  what  by  three,  what  by  two, 

and 

a  Ib-  P-  35*>  192,  202,  245.  *>  lb.  vol.  IV.  P.  661. 


-1  Eufebius,  A.  D. 
Juvencus,  Spain, 
Theodore,  Thrace,  - 
Hilary,  Pointers, 
Fortunatus,  -  - 
Apollinarius  of  Lao- 
dicea,  -  -  - 

Damafus,  Rome, 


c  Ib.  p.  195. 

315  Gregory,  Nyffen, 

330  7 

334 
354 
340 


3  fa 
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.  -  *  -  -  '  ~  -  371 

Didymus  of  Alex.  -  -  370 

Ambrofe  of  Milan,  -  -  374 

Diodore  of  Tarfus,  -  -  378“ 

Gaudentius  of  Brefcia,  -  387 

1  heodore  of  Cilicia,  -  394 

Jerome, . 392 

Chryfoftom,  -  -  -  -  398 
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and  what  by  one  evangelift.a  This  author  alio  teftifies, 
what  is  certainly  a  material  piece  of  evidence,  “  that  the 
writings  of  the  apoftles  had  obtained  fuch  an  cfteero,  as 
to  be  tranftated  into  every  language  both  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  and  to  be  diligently  ftudied  by  all  nations.  b 
This  teftimony  was  given  about  the  year  300  ;  how  long 
before  that  date  thefe  tranflations  were  made,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear. 

Damafus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  correfpoftded  with  St. 
Jerome  upon  the  expofition  of  difficult  texts  of  fcripture  ; 
and,  in  a  letter  ftill  remaining,  defires  Jerome  to  give  him 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  word  LEofanna,  found  in  the 
New  Teftament ;  u  he  (Damafus)  having  met  with  very 
different  interpretations  of  it  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Catholic  writers  which  he  had  read.”c  This 
laft  claufe  ffiows  the  number  and  variety  of  commentaries 
then  extant. 

Gregory  of  Nyfien,  at  one  time,  appeals  to  the  mod 
exaCt  copies  of  St.  Mark’s  gofpel  ;  at  another  time,  com¬ 
pares  together,  and  propofes  to  reconcile,  the  feveral  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  refurreCtion  given  by  the  four  cvangelifts ; 
which  limitation  proves,  that  there  were  no  other  hiftories 
of  Chrift  deemed  authentic  befide  thefe,  or  included  in  the 
fame  character  with  thefe.  This  writer  obferves,  acutely 
enough,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  clothes  in  the  fepulchre, 
the  napkin  that  was  about  our  Saviour’s  head  not  lying 
with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
itfelf,  did  not  befpeak  the  terror  and  hurry  of  thieves,  and 
therefore  refutes  the  ftory  of  the  body  being  ftolen.d 

Ambrofe,  biffiop  of  Milan,  remarked  various  readings 
in  the  Latin  copies  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  appeals  to 
the  original  Greek  ; 

And  Jerome,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century, 
put  forth  an  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Latin,  cor¬ 
rected,  at  leaft  as  to  the  gofpels,  by  Greek  copies,  u  and 
thofe  (he  fays)  ancient.” 

M  2  Laftlys 

a  lb.  vol.  VIII.  p.  46.  fe  lb.  p.  aoi. 

c  lb.  vol,  IX.  p.  108.  v4Jb.  p.  163. 
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Laftly,  Chryfoftom,  it  is  well  known,  delivered  and  pub- 
hilled  a  great  many  homilies,  or  fermons,  upon  the  gofpels 

and  the  Aits  of  the  apoftles.  ne  goipeis 

It  is  needlefs  to  bring  down  this  article  lower  ;  but  it  is 
0  !mPortance  to  add,  that  there  is  no  example  of  Chriftian 
writers  of  the  three  firft  centuries  compofing  comments  up¬ 
on  any  other  books  than  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  New 
I eitament,  except  the  Angle  one,,  of  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  commenting  upon  a  book  called  the  Revelation  of 
Peter. 

Of  the  ancient  verjions  of  the  New  Tedament,  one  of 

fDmi0!VaUa^e  1S  tlie  Syriac*  Syriac  was  the  language 
of  Palelhne  when  Chridianity  was  there  firft  eftablifhed. 
And  although  the  books  of  fcripture  were  written  in 
Greek,,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  more  extended  circulation 
t  tan  within  the  precimds  of  Judea,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  foon  be  tranflated  into  the  vulgar  language  of 
the  country  where  the  religion  firft  prevailed.  According- 
y  a  Syriac  translation  is  now  extant,  all  along,  fo  far  as 
appears,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  bearing  many 
internal  marks  of  high  antiquity,  fiipported  in  its  preten¬ 
sions  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Ead,  and  confirmed 
by  the  aifcovery  of  many  very  ancient  manufcripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe.  It  is  about  200  years  fince  a  bifhop 
of  Antioch  fent  a  copy  of  this  tranflation  into  Europe  to 
be  printed  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  fil'd:  time  that  the 
tranflation  became  generally  known  to  thefe  parts  of  the 
world.  The  bifhop  of  Antioch’s  teflament  was  found  to 
contain  all  our  books,  except  the  fecond  epidle  of  Peter, 
the  fecond  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Revelation  ;  which 
books  however,  have  fince  been  difcovered  in  that  language 
in  fome  ancient  manufcripts  of  Europe.  But  in  this  col- 
le&ion,  no  other  book,  befide  what  is  in  ours,  appears  ever 
to  have  had  a  place.  And,  which  is  very  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation,  the  text,  though  preferved  in  a  remote  country, 
and  without  communication  with  ours,  differs  from  ours 
very  little,  and  in  nothing  that  is  important/ 

Sect. 

a  Jones  cn  the  canon,  vol.  I.  c.  xiv. 
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Sect.  VII. 

Our  [captures  were  received  by  ancient  Chrijlians  of  different 
[dls  and  perfuafwns ,  by  many  heretics  as  well  as  Catholics , 
and  were  ufually  appealed  to  by  both  fide s  in  the  controvert 
fes'  which  arofe  in  thofe  days. 

THE  three  molt  ancient  topics  of  controversy  amongfl 
Chriffians,  Xvere  the  authority  of  the  Jewilh  infhtution, 
the  origin  of  evil*  and  the  nature  of  Chrift.  Upon  the 
fu  ll;  of  thefe,  we  iind,  in  very  early  times,  one  clafs  of  her¬ 
etics  rejecting  the  Old  Eeitament  entirely,  another  con¬ 
tending  for  the  obligation  of  its  law,  in  all  its  paits,  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent,  and  over  every  one  who  fought  accept¬ 
ance  with  God.  Upon  the  two  latter  lubjeCls  a  natural, 
perhaps,  and  venial,  but  a  fruitlefs,  eager  and  impatient  cu- 
riofity,  prompted  by  the  philo fophy,  and  by  the  fcholaftic 
habits,  of  the'age,  which  carried  men  much  into  bold  hy- 
pothefes  and  conjectural  folutions,  railed  amongft  fome  who 
profeffed  Chriftianity  very  wild  and  unfounded  opinions. 

1  think  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  number  of 
thefe  bore  any  confiderable  proportion  to  the  body  of  the 
Chriilian  church  ;  and  amidft  the  difputes,  which  fuch 
opinions  necefTarily  occafioned,  it  is  a  great  fatisfa&ion  to 
perceive,  what  in  a  vail  plurality  of  inllances  we  do  per¬ 
ceive,  all  Tides  recurring  to  the  fame  fcriptures. 

I.a  Bafilides  lived  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  about 
the  year  120,  or,  perhaps,  fooner.b  He  rejected  the  Jew- 
j(h  institution,  not  as  fpurious,  but  as  proceeding  from  a' 
being  inferior  to  the  true  God  ;  and  in  other  refpeCts  ad¬ 
vanced  a  fcheme  of  theology  widely  different  from  the 
general  doCtrine  of  the  Chriilian  church,  and  which,  as  it 

gained 

3  The  materials  of  the  former  part  of  this  feCtion  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Lardner’shiftory  of  the  heretics  of  the  two  firft  centuries 
publifhed  fince  his  death,  with  additions  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg 
of  Exeter,  and  inferted  into  the  ninth  volume  of  his  works,  of  the 

edition  of  1788. 

b  V©1.  IX.  p.  271. 
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°PP°^d  by  Chrif- 

writings  there  is  poiltive  evidence  that  B  m”7'  In  tJlefe 
gofpel  of  Matthew ;  and  thesis  1  re° ef,ved  the 

rejefted  any  of  the  other  thr,  [ufficlen£  proof  that  he 

as  ;°r  beTfvifl£d  into  twenty-four  books®*  P’  C°?WUS’ 
Their  herefy  confiftedTn  certV  ^  ab°Ut  the  t!me- 6 

sftrst 

|drropinions,  from  thfevlngelk 
Heracleon,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  oTtf '  f C™nt,PSs-  c 
lived  probably  fo  early  as  the  year  ’  ° 

ries  upon  Luke  and  Tnhn  d  J  ,  Wrote  com™enta- 

»,.»  pm»»"  w « prttv^o^rT.:1 1 1 hi- 

T  T^e  ^arpocratians  were  alfo  an  ear Iv  herefv  IhtU 
tfat  all,  later  than  the  two  precedmg.  "  soZ  of  W 

oprmons  relembled,  what  we  at  this  d°ay  mean  by  Socfri- 

.  I11'  ,  ‘th  refpe<ft  to  the  fcriptures,  they  are  fpecilical 

ly  charged  by  Irenes  and  by  Epiphanius,  with  endeav* 
ouring  to  pervert  a  palfage  in  Matthew,  which  amouhts  to 
f  P°  ltlve  Pro°f>  that  they  received  that  gofpel.  8  Negative 
ly,  they  are  not  accufed  by  their  adversaries,  of  refeS 
m  Parfc  o£  the  New  Teflament.  ^  ^ 

A.  D.  i8o;‘  Praxks,  A,  b.  A j^rrs: 

»  lb.  p  305,  306.  b  Vol.  IX.  ed.  1788,  p.  350  iJ°°  ’ 

Vc01,k  3»*  “  V«L  1X-  ^  .  788, 

353*  f  lb.  309.  S  lb.  qt8 
VoL  IX  ed.  1788,  p.  455.  i  ib.p.  4g2 

Ib‘  p.  348.  I  lb.  p.  473.  |a  xb.  p.  433. 
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200  ;a  Theodcrtus,  A.  D.  200  ;  all  included  under  the 
denomination  of  heretics,  and  all  engaged  in  controverfies 
with  Catholic  Chriflians,  received  the  feriptures  of  the  New 
Teflament. 

V.  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  year  172,  went  into  many 
extravagant  opinions,  \vas  the  founder  of  a  fed  called  En- 
cratites,  and  was  deeply  involved  in  difputes  with  the 
Chriflians  of  that  age  ;  yet  Tatian  fo  received  the  four  gol- 
pels,  as  to  compofe  a  harmony  from  them. 

VI.  From  a  writer,  quoted  by  Eulebius,  of  about  the 
year  200,  it  is  apparent  that  they,  who,  at  that  time,  con¬ 
tended  for  the  mere  humanity  of  Chrifl,  argued  from  the 
feriptures  ;  for  they  are  accufed  by  this  writer,  of  mak¬ 
ing  alterations  in  their  copies,  in  order  to  favour  their  opin¬ 
ions.5 

VII.  Origen’s  fentiments  excited  great  controverfies 
the  bifhops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  many  others, 
condemning,  the  bifhops  of  the  Eaft  efpoufing  them  ;  yet 
there  is  not  the  fmalleft  queflion,  but  that  both  the  advo¬ 
cates  and  adverfaries  of  thefe  opinions  acknowledged  the 
fame  authority  of  feripture.  In  his  time,  which  the  read¬ 
er  will  remember  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  feriptures  were  publifhed,  many  diffenfions  fub- 
fifled  amongft'  Chriflians,  with  which  they  were  reproach¬ 
ed  by  Celfus,  yet  Origen,  who  has  recorded  this  accufa- 
tion  without  contradi&ing  it,  neverthelefs  teftifies  “  that 
the  four  gofpels  were  received  without  difpute  by  the  whole 
church  of  God  under  heaven.2 

VIII.  Paul  of  Samofata,  about  thirty  years  after  On- 
gen,  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  controverfy  concerning1 
the  nature  of  Chrifl,  as  to  be  the  fubjett  'of  two  councils  or 
fynods,  affembled  at  Antioch,  upon  his  opinions.  Yet  he 
is  not  charged  by  his  adverfaries  with  rejecting  any  book  of 
the  New  Teflament.  On  the  contrary,  Epiphanius,  who' 
wrote  a  hi  dory  of  heretics  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
fays  that  Paul  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  dohlrine  by  texts 

of 

a  lb.  p.  466.  b  lb.  Vol.  III.  p.  46. 
c  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  643. 
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?eakirr:nfCpauUnd  Itrtrctks  oft;  t  ^ 

Sts?*?  ~y^awht: 

th'“Sl>  <»ery  book  of  ,he  £,,0:1 

r&fZSS&ZS.  £ 

f:“”  •';**  f Paui  °c  &»»v  * 

*  V',’  "CCordlng  ta  the  exprcfs  tediraony  of 

-pipiiamus,  Sabellius  received  all  the  fcriptures  Anri- 

(Wth  both  fcas  Catholic  writers  conftX aLe the 
captures,  and  reply  to  the  arguments  which  thei/opno 
nents  drew  from  particular  texts.  This  is  a  Droof  tLr 

?" ,h"  ,h«  ™°(f  oppofne  ani  breconcileabkV 

^  a“h°ri'y  °f  >»j; 

X.  And  as  a  general  tedimony  to  the  fame  point  mav 
be  produced  what  was  faid  by  one  of  the  bifhL  of  thl 

dme  '  «  I  amhoT  ’  ^  T  Mr6"  a  iittle  b^fore  tlds 

tune.  1  am  of  opinion  that  blafphemous  and  wicked- 
heretics,  who  pervert  the  facred  and  adorable  words  of  th« 

captures,  ftould  be  execrated.”b  Undoubtedly  what  they 
perverted,  they  received.  *  -v 

XI.  ihe  Millenium,  Novatianifm,  the  baptifm  of  her¬ 
etics,  the  keeping  of  Eader,  engaged  alfo  the  attention,  and 
divided  tire  opinions  of  Chadians,  at  and  before  that  time, 
(and,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fuch  difputes 
though  o»  forae  accounts  to  be  blamed,  ffiowed  how  much 
men  were  m  earned  upon  the  fubjetf)  yet  every  one  ap¬ 
pealed  for  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  to'  feripture  author!- 
ty.  Dionynus  of  Alexandria,  who  flourilhed  A.  D.  2,17 
defcribing  a  conference,  or  public  deputation,  with  the  Mil-’ 
lunarians  of  Egypt,  confeffes  of  them,  though  their  adverfa- 
ry,  that  they  embraced  whatever  could  be  made  out  by 

good 


a  lb.  vol.  XI.  p.  rjS. 


b  lb.  p.  839. 
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good  arguments  from  the  holy  fcriptures.”*  Novatus, 
A.  D.  251,  diftinguifhed  by  fome  rigid  fentiments  con¬ 
cerning  the  reception  of  thofe  who  had  lapfed,  and  the 
founder  of  a  numerous  fe<5l,  in  his  few  remaining  works 
quotes  the  gofpel  with  the  fame  refpeft  as  other  Chriftians 
•did  ;  and  concerning  his  followers  the  teftimony  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  who  wrote  about  the  year  440,  is  pofitive,  viz.“  that, 
in  the  difputes  between  the  Catholics  and  them,  each  fide 
endeavoured  to  fupport  itfelf  by  the  authority  of  the  divine 
fcriptures.”5  j 

XII.  The  Donatifls,  who  fprung  up  in  the  year  328, 
ufed  the  fame  fcriptures  as  we  do.  u  Produce  (faith  Au- 
guftine)  fome  proof  from  the  fcriptures,  whofe  authority 
is  common  to  us  both.”  c 

XIII.  It  is  perfectly  notorious,  that,  in  the  Arian  con- 
trovcrfy,  which  arofe  foon  after  the  year  300,  both  fides 
appealed  to  the  fame  fcriptures,  and  with  equal  profeffions 
of  deference  and  regard.  The  Arians,  in  their  council 
of  Antioch,  A.  D.  34 1,  pronounce  that,  u  if  any  one, 
contrary  to  the  found  doftrine  of  the  fcriptures,  fay  that 
the  Son  is  a  creature,  as  one  of  the  creatures,  let  him  be 
anathema.d  They  and  the  Athanafians  mutually  accufe 
each  other  of  ufing  unfcriptural  phrafes,  which  was  a  mu¬ 
tual  acknowledgment  of  the  ^conclufive  authority  of  fcrip- 
ture. 

XIV.  The  Prifciliianifts,  A.  D.  378, c  the  Pelagians, 
A.  D.  405/  received  the  fame  fcriptures  as  we  do. 

XV.  The  teftimony  of  Chryfoftom,  who  lived  near 
the  year  400,  is  fo  pofitive  in  affirmation  of  the  propofition 
which  we  maintain,  that  it  may  form  a  proper  conclufion 
of  the  argument.  “  The  general  reception  of  the  gofpels 
Is  a  proof  that  their  hiftory  is  true  and  confident ;  for 
iince  the  writing  of  the  gofpels,  many  herefies  have  arifen, 
holding  opinions  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  them, 


who 


a  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  666. 


b  lb.  vol.  V..  p.  IOJ. 


c  lb.  vol.  VII.  p.  14^. 
c  lb.  vol.  IX.  p.  315. 


J  lb.  p.  277. 
f  lb.  yol.  XI.  p.  51. 
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who  yet  receive  the  gofpels  either  entire  or  in  part.”a  I  am 
not  moved  by  what  may  feem  a  deduction  from  Chryfof- 
xom’s  tefhmony,  the  words  “  entire  or  in  part  for,  if 
all  the  parts,  which  were  ever  quedioned  in  our  gofpels, 
were  given  up,  it  would  not  affect  the  miraculous  origin 
of  the  religion  in  the  fmalled  degree  :  e .  g. 

Cerinthus  is  laid  by  Epiphamus  to  have  received  the 
gofpel  of  Matthew,  but  not  entire.  What  the  omiflions 
were  does  not  appear.  The  common  opinion,  that  he  re¬ 
jected  the  two  firft  chapters,  feems  to  have  been  a  midake.5 
It  is  agreed,  however,  by  all  who  have  given  any  account 
of  Cerinthus,  that  he  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  (wheth¬ 
er  he  meant  by  that  name  a  perfon  or  a  power)  defcended 
upon  Jefus  at  his  baptifm  ;  that  Jefus  from  this  time  per¬ 
formed  many  miracles,  and  that  he  appeared  after  his 

death.  He  mull:  have  retained  therefore  the  effential  parts 
of  the  hidory. 

Of  all  the  ancient  heretics,  the  mod  extraordinary  was 
Marcion.0  One  of  his  tenets  was  the  rejection  of  the 
Old  Tedament,  as  proceeding  from  an  inferior  and  imper¬ 
fect  deity  ;  and  in  purfuance  of  this  hypothefis,  he  erafed 
from  the  New,  and  that,  as  it  fhould  feem,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  critical  reafons,  every  pafTage  which  recog¬ 
nized  the  Jewifh  fcriptures.  He  fpared  not  a  text  which 
contradicted  his  opinion.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
Marcion  treated  books  as  he  treated  texts  :  yet  this  rafh 
and  wild  controverfialift  publifhed  a  recenfion,  or  chadded 
edition,  of  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  containing  the  leading  faCts, 
and  all  which  is  neceflary  to  authenticate  the  religion. 
This  example  affords  proof,  that  there  were  always  fome 
points,  and  thofe  the  main  points,  which  neither  wildnefs 
nor  rafhnefs,  neither  the  fury  of  oppofition  nor  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  controverfy,  would  venture  to  call  in  quedion. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  Marcion,  though  full 
of  refentment  againd  the  Catholic  Chridians,  ever  charged 
them  with  forging  their  books.  “  The  Gofpel  of  St. 

Matthew, 

a  lb.  vol.  X.  p.  316.  b  lb.  vol.  IX.  ed.  1788,  p.  32a. 

c  lb.  fed.  ii.  c.  x.  Alfo  Michael,  vol.  I.  c.  1.  fed.  xviii. 
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Matthew,  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  thofe  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Teftament  in 
general,  (he  faid)  were  writings  not  for  Chriftians  but  for 
Jews.”a  This  declaration  lliows  the  ground  upon  which 
Marcion  proceeded  in  his  mutilation  of  the  fcriptures,  viz. 
his  dillike  of  the  paflages  or  the  books.  Marcion  flourilh- 
ed  about  the  year  130. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  fums  up  this 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words  :  “  Noetus,  Paul 
of  Samofata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  Nova- 
tians,  Donatifts,  Manicheans,b  Prifcillianifts,  befide  Arte- 
mon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  divers  others,  all  re¬ 
ceived  mod  or  all  the  fame  books  of  the  New  Teftament 
which  the  Catholics  received  ;  and  agreed  in  a  like  refpeffc 
for  them  as  writ  by  the  apoftles,  or  their  difciples  and 
companions.”0 


Sect.  VIII. 

*Phe  four  G  of  pels  y  the  Ads  of  the  ApoJtleSy  thirteen  Epiflles  of 
St .  Pauly  the  frjl  Ep'Jlle  of  John ,  and  the  frjl  of  Peter f 
were  received  without  doubt  by  thofe  who  doubted  concern¬ 
ing  the  other  books ,  which  are  included  in  our  prefent  canon • 


I  STATE  this  proportion,  becaufe,  if  made  out,  it 
{hows  that  the  authenticity  of  their  books  was  a  fubjeft 
amongft  the  early  Chriftians  of  confederation  and  inquiry  ; 
and  that,  where  there  was  caufe  of  doubt,  they  did  doubt ; 
a  circumftance  which  ftrengthens  very  much  their  teftimo* 

nj 

a  I  have  tranfcribed  this  fentencc  from  Michaelis,  (page  38) 
who  has  not,  however,  referred  to  the  authority  upon  which  he 
attributes  thefe  words  to  Marcion. 

b  This  mull  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Fauflus,  who  liv¬ 
ed  fo  late  as  the  year  384. 

c  lb.  vol.  XII.  p.  1  a. — Dr  Lardncr’s  future  inquiries  fupplied 
him  with  many  other  inftances. 

N 
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cjuiofccnce.  b°°kS  “  WCr£  reeeived  them  with  full  ac- 

.  t!l  Jerome>  *£  *“s  account  Gaius,  who  was  probably 

2oot/cor/  n°me’,and  Wh°  near  the  year 

tie'?  of  P 1  }S  u  r  t^at»  rec^on^ng  UP  only  thirteen  epif- 
ties  of  Paul,  he  fays  the  fourteenth,  which  is  infcribed  to 

e  Hebrews,  is  not  his  ;  and  then  Jerome  adds,  «  With 

e  Romans  to  this  day  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  Paul’s.” 

his  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  the  account  given  by  Eu- 

m6  fTr  anC’ent  author  and  his  work  ;  except 
that  Eufebius  delivers  his  own  remark  in  more  guarded 

Roman  -t0  thlS  very  tlme>  by  fomeS0f  the 

Romans,  this  epiftle  is  not  thought  to  be  the  apoftle’s.”3 

J  years  after  Caius>  quoting 

the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  obferves  that  fome  might  dif- 

pute  the  authority  of  that  epiftle,  and  therefore  proceeds 

to  quote  to  the  fame  point,  as  undoubted  books  of  fcripture, 

p6  1  ft  °  i"  Matthew,  the  Adis  of  the  apoftles,  and 
Paul  s  firft  epiftle  to  the  TheflMonians .*  And  in  another 
place  this  author  fpeaks  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  thus  ; 

he  account  come  down  to  us  is  various,  fome  faying 
that  Clement,  who  was  biftiop  of  Rome,  wrote  this  epih 
tie  ;  others,  that  it  was  Luke,  the  lame  who  writ  the  vof- 
pel  and  the  Adis,”  Speaking  alfo  in  the  fame  paragraph 
of  Peter,  “  Peter  (fays  he)  has  left  one  epiftle  acknowl¬ 
edged  ;  let  it  be  granted  likewife  that  he  wrote  a  fecond, 
for  it  is  doubted  of”  And  of  John,  “  He  has  alfo  left 
one  epiftle,  of  a  very  few  lines  :  grant  alfo  a  fecond  and  a 
third,  for  all  do  not  allow  thele  to  be  genuine. ”  How  let 
it  be  noted,  that  Origen,  who  thus  diferiminates,  and  thus 
confeftes  his  own  doubts,  and  the  doubts  which  fubftfted 
in  his  time,  exprefsly  witnefles  concerning  the  four  gof* 
pels,  “  that  they  alone  are  received  without  difpute  by  the 
whole  church  of  God  under  heaven. ”c 

III.  Hyonifius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  247,  doubts 
concerning  the  book  of  Revelation,  whether  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  St.  John  ;  ftates  the  grounds  of  his  doubt ;  repre- 

fents 


a  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  240. 


b  lb.  p.  346. 


c  lb.  p.  234. 
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fonts  the  diverfity  of  opinion  concerning  it,  in  his  own 
time,  and  before  his  time.  a  Yet  the  fame  Dyonifius  ufes 
and  collates  the  four  gofpels,  in  a  manner  which  fhows 
that  he  entertained  not  the  fmalled  fufpicion  of  their  author¬ 
ity,  and  in  a  manner  alfo  which  fhows,  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  were  received  as  authentic  hiftories  of 
Chrid.b 

IV.  But  this  feftion  may  be  faid  to  have  been  framed 
on  purpofe  to  introduce  to  the  reader  two  remarkable  paf- 
fages,  extant  in  Eufebius’s  ecclefiadical  hiftory.  The  firfi 
pillage  opens  with  thefe  words — “  Let  us  obferve  the 
writings  of  the  apoftle  John,  wrhich  are  uncontradifted ;  and, 
firft-of  all,  niuft  be  mentioned,  as  acknowledged  of  all,  the 
golpel  according  to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  churches 
under  heaven.”  The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
occalions  of  writing  the  gofpels,  and  the  reafons  for  placing 
St.  John’s  the  lad,  manifedly  fpeaking  throughout  of  all 
the  four  as  parallel  in  their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty 
of  their  original.0  The  fecond  padage  is  taken  from  a 
chapter,  the  title  of  which  is,  tc  Of  the  Scriptures  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged ,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  fuch.”  Eu- 
iebius  begins  his  enumeration  in  the  following  manner: — - 
“  fn  the  place,  are  to  be  ranked  the  facred  four  gof¬ 
pels,  tnen  the  book  of  the  Adfs  of  the  apoffles,  after  that 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  epiftles  of  Paul.  In  the  next  place, 
that  called  the  fird  epilfle  of  John,  and  the  epiffle  of  Pe¬ 
ter,  are  to  be  efteemed  authentic.  After  this  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced,  if  it  be  thought  nt,the  Revelation  of  John,  about  which 
we^  fhall  obferve  the  different  opinions  at  proper  fealons. 
Of  the  controverted,  but  yet  well  known,  or  approved  by 
the  mod,  are  that  called  the  epidle  of  James,  and  that  of 
Jude,  and  the  fecond  of  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third 
of  John,  whether  they  are  written  by  the  evangelid,  or 
another  of  the  fame  name.,,J  He  then  proceeds  to  reck¬ 
on  up  five  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he  calls  in  one 

place 

a  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  670.  b  tb.  p.  661. 

Ib.  vol.  VIII.  p.  9o.  d  lb.  p.  98. 
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place  fpurious,  in  another  controverted,  meaning,  as  appears 
to  me,  nearly  the  fame  thing  by  thefe  two  words. a 

It  is  mamfeft  from  this  paffage,  that  the  four  gofpels, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  apoftles,  (the  parts  of  feripture  with 
NV  ich  our  concern  principally  lies)  were  acknowledged 
witnout  dilpute  even  by  thofe  who  raifed  objections,  or  en¬ 
tertained  doubts,  about  fome  other  parts  of  the  fame  col¬ 
lection.  ^  But  the  pailiige  proves  fomething  more  than  this. 
a  he  author  wras  extremely  converfant  in  the  writings  of 
Chiidians,  which  had  been  publifhed  from  the  commenoe- 
inent  of  the  inditution  to  his  own  time  ;  and  it  was  from 
thefe  writings  that  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  reception  of  the  books  in  quedion.  That  Eufcbius 
recurred  to  this  medium  of  information,  and  that  he  had 
examined  with  attention  this  fpecies  of  proof,  is  fhewn, 
£rd,  by  a  paffage  in  the  very  chapter  we  are  quoting,  in 
which,  fpeaking  of  the  books  which  he  calls  fpurious, 
u  None  (he  fays)  of  the  ecclefiaflical  writers,  in  the  fuc- 
oeflion  of  the  apodles,  have  vouchfafed  to  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  their  writings  and  fecondly,  by  another 
paffage  of  the  fame  work,  wherein,  fpeaking  of  the  firfl 
epidle  of  Peter,  “  This  (he  fays)  the  prefbyters  of  ancient 
times  have  quoted  in  their  writings  as  undoubtedly  genu¬ 
ine  and  then,  fpeaking  of  fome  other  writings  bearing 
the  name  of  Peter,  “  We  know  (he  fays)  that  they  have 
not  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  the  number  of  Catholic 
writings,  forafmuch  as  no  ecclefiaftical  writer  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  or  of  our  times,  has  made  ufe  of  tedimonies  out  of 
them.”  “  But  in  the  progrefs  of  this  hidory,,,  the  author 
proceeds,  “  we  fhail  make  it  our  bufinefs  to  ihow,  together 
with  the  lucceffions  from  the  apodles,  what  ecclefiadicai 
writers,  in  every  age,  have  ufed  fuch  writings  as  thefe 

which 

a  That  Eufebius  could  not  intend,  by  the  word  rendered  “  fpu- 
jious,”  what  we  at  prefent  mean  by  it,  is  evident  from  a  claufe  in 
this  very  chapter,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  gofpels  of  Peter  and 
Thomas,  and  Matthias  and  fome  others,  he  fays,  “  They  are  not 
fo  much  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fpurious ,  but  are  to  be  reject¬ 
ed,  as  altogether  abfurd  and  impious.”  Vol.  VIII.  p.  98. 

b  lb.  p.  99. 
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which  are  contradi<5ted,  and  what  they  have  faid,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feriptures  received  in  the  New  Teftament,  and 
acknowledged  by  ally  and  with  regard  to  thofe  which  are 
not  fuch.”a 

After  this  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that,  when  Eufe- 
bius  ftates  the  four  gofpels,  and  the  A&s  of  the  apoftles,  as 
uncontradi&ed,  uncontefled,  and  acknowledged  by  all ; 
and  when  he  places  them  in  oppofition,  not  only  to  thofe 
which  were  fpurious  in  our  fenfe  of  that  term,  but  to  thofe 
which  were  controverted,  and  even  to  thofe  which  wer£ 
well  known  and  approved  by  many,  yet  doubted  of  by 
fome  ;  he  reprefents,  not  only  the  fenfe  of  his  own  age, 
but  the  refult  of  the  evidence,  which  the  writings  of  prior 
ages,  from  the  apoftle’s  time  to  his  own,  had  furnifhed  to 
his  inquiries.  The  opinion  of  Eufebius  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  teftimony 
of  writers,  whom  they  then  called  ancient ;  and  we  may 
obferve,  that  fuch  of  the  works  of  thefe  writers,  as  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  entirely  confirm  the  judgment, 
and  fupport  the  diftin&icn  which  Eufebius  propofes.  The 
books,  which  he  calls  “  books  univerfally  acknowledged,5 1 
are  in  fa&  ufed  and  quoted,  in  the  remaining  works  of 
Chriftian  writers,  during  the  250  years  between  the  apof* 
tie’s  time  and  that  of  Eufebius,  much  more  frequently 
than,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe,  the  authority 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  was  difputed. 


Sect.  IX. 

Our  hijlorical  feriptures  were  attacked  by  the  early  adverfa - 
ries  of  Chrijlianity ,  as  containing  the  accounts  upon  which 
the  religion  was  founded . 

,L  NEAR  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  Celfus,  a 
heathen  philofopher,  wrote  a  profeffed  treatife  againft 
-  .• ;  .  N  2  Chriflianity. 

a  lb.  p.  in. 
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Chriftianity.  To  this  treatife,  Origen,  who  came  about 
Jfty  years  after  him,  publilhed  an  anfwer,  in  which  he 
requent  y  recites  his  adverfary’s  words  and  arguments 
The  work  of  Celfus  is  loft  ;  but  that  of  Origen  remains. 

where"  ha/Pea7  <r°  haVC  • glven  us  the  words  of  Celfus, 
lm„  he  Pr°fe/Tes  to  give  them,  very  faithfully  ;  and, 

amongft  other  reafons  for  thinking  fo,  this  is  one,  that  the 

Snn  V8  [at  by  h,im  from  Celfus’  is  fometimes 
f  ronger  than  his  own  anfwer.  I  think  it  alfo  probable 

a  r‘gen>  m  his  anfwer,  has  retailed  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  of  Celfus  :  «  That  it  may  not  be  fufpetfed  (he 
-ays)  that  we  pafs  by  any  chapters,  becaufe  we  have  no 
answers  at  hand,  1  have  thought  it  beft,  according  to  my 
ability,  to  confute  every  thing  propofed  by  him,  not  fo 

much  obferving  the  natural  order  of  things,  as  the  order 
winch  he  has  taken  himfelf.,,a 

Celfus  wrote  about  ioo  years  after  the  gofpels  were 
publilned  ;  and  therefore  any  notice  of  thefe  books  from 
him  are  extremely  important  for  their  antiquity.  They 
are,  however,  rendered  more  fo  by  the  character  of  the 
author  ;  for  the  reception,  credit,  and  notoriety  of  thefe 
books  muff  have  been  well  eftablilhed  among/!  Chriftians, 
to  have  made  them  fubje<ts  of  animadverfion  and  oppofi- 
tion  by  Grangers  and  by  enemies.  It  evinces  the  truth  of 
what  ChryfoUom,  two  centuries  afterwards,  obferved,  that 
the  gofpels,  when  written,  were  not  hid  in  a  corner,  or 
buried  in  obfcurity,  but  they  were  made  known  to  all  the 
world^,  before  enemies  as  well  as  others,  even  as  they  are 


now 


i.  Celfus,  or  the  Jew  whom  he  perfonates,  ufes  thefe 
words — “  I  could  lay  many  things  concerning  the  affairs 
of  Jefus,  and  thofe,  too,  different  from  thofe  written  by 
the  difciples  of  Jefus,  but  I  purpofely  omit  them.”b  Up¬ 
on  this  paffage  it  has  been  rightly  obferved,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  believe,  that  if  Celfus  could  have  contradicted  the 
difciples  upon  good  evidence  in  any  material  point,  he 

would 

a  Or.  cont.  Celf.  1.  i.  fe&.  41. 
b  Lanjner’s  jewifh  and  Heathen  Tcftim.  vol.  II.  p.  274. 
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would  have  omitted  to  do  fo  ;  and  that  the  aflertion  is, 
what  Origen  calls  it,  a  mere  oratorical  flourifli. 

It  is  Efficient  however  to  prove,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Celfus,  there  were  books  well  known,  and  allowed  to  be 
written  by  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  which  books  contained  a 
hiftory  of  him.  By  the  term  difciples ,  Celfus  does  not 
mean  the  followers  of  Jefus  in  general,  for  them  he  calls 
Chriftians,  or  believers,  or  the  like,  but  thofe  who  had 
been  taught  by  Jefus  himfelf,  i.  e.  his  apoftles  and  compan¬ 
ions. 

2.  In  another  paflage,  Celfus  accufes  the  Chriftians  of 
altering  the  gofpel.*  The  accufation  refers  to  fome  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  readings  of  particular  paflages  ;  for  Celfus  goes 
on  to  objeCl,  that  when  they  are  prefied  hard,  and  one 
reading  has  been  confuted,  they  difown  that,  and  fly  to 
another.  We  cannot  perceive  from  Origen  that  Celfus 
fpecified  any  particular  inftances,  and  without  fuch  fpecifi- 
cation  the  charge  is  of  no  value.  But  the  true  conclufion 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians,  hiftories,  which  were  even  then  of  fome  (land¬ 
ing  ;  for  various  readings  and  corruptions  do  not  take  place 
in  recent  productions. 

The  former  quotation,  the  reader  will  remember,  proved 
that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  the  difciples  of  Jefus, 
ftriCtly  fo  called  ;  the  prefent  quotation  ffiews,  that  though 
objections  were  taken  by  the  adverfaries  of  the  religion  to 

the  integrity  of  thefe  books,  there  was  none  to  their  genu- 
inenefs. 

3.  In  a  third  paflage,  the  Jew,  whom  Celfus  introduces, 
(huts  up  an  argument  in  this  manner  : — “  Thefe  things 
then  we  have  alleged  to  you  out  q f  your  own  writings ,  not 
needing  any  other  weapons.”b  It  is  manifeft  that  this  boaft: 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  books,  over  which 
the  writer  affeCts  to  triumph,  poflefled  an  authority,  by 
which  Chriftians  confefled  themfelves  to  be  bound. 

4.  That  the  books  to  which  Celfus  refers  were  no  oth- 
ti  than  cur  prefent  gofpels,  is  made  out  by  his  allufions  to 

various 

a  IEp.  27s,  b  ib.p.  276. 
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various  paffages  ftill  found  in  thefe  gofpels.  Ceifus  ukes 
notice  of  the  genealogies,  which  fixes  two  of  thefe  gofpds 
of  the  precepts,  refift  not  him  that  injures  you,  and  if  a 

fo1"  of' th  °",the  °“e  cheek’  offer  t0  him  the  other  al- 
fo  ,  of  the  woes  denounced  by  Chrift  ;  his  predictions  • 

1  aying  tiat  it  is  impoflible  to  ferve  two  mafters  -b  of 
the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  reed  in  his 
hand  ;  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  body  of  Tefos 
upon  the  croft,'  which  circumftance  is  recorded  by  John 
alone  ,  and  (what  is  injlar  omnium  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  we  produce  it)  of  the  difference  in  the  accounts 

r,efurre,aiorn  by  the  evangelifts,  feme  mention- 
ing  two  angels  at  the  fepulchre,  others  only  one.d 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Ceifus  not  only 
perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of  Chrift  contained  in 
the  four  gofpels,'  but  that  he  referred  to  no  other  accounts  • 
that  he  founded  none  of  his  objections  to  Chriftianity  upl 
on  any  thing  delivered  in  fpurious  gofpels. 

II.  What  Ceifus  was  in  the  fecond  century.  Porphyry 
ecame  in  the  tnird.  His  work,  which  was  a  large  and 
formal  treatife  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  is  not  extant. 

r  C  ™ftnbe  C°ment  therefbre  gather  his  objections 
trom  Chruhan  writers,  who  have  noticed  in  order  to  an¬ 
swer  them  ;  and  enough  remains  of  this  fpecies  of  infor¬ 
mation,  to  prove  completely,  that  Porphyry’s  animadver- 
lions  were  directed  againft  the  contents  of  our  prefent  oof- 
pels,  and  of  the  A<fl:s  of  the  apoftles  5  Porphyry  confider- 
ing,  that  to  overthrow  them  was  to  overthrow  the  religion. 
Thus  he  objects  to  the  repetition  of  a  generation  in  St. 
Matthew  s  genealogy  ;  to  Matthew’s  call  ;  to  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  a  text  from  Ilaiah,  which  is  found  in  a  pialm  a f- 
cribed  to  Afaph  ;  to  the  calling  of .  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
a  fea  ;  to  the  expreffion  in  St.  Matthew,  “  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  defolation  »  ’  to  the  variation  in  Matthew  and 

Mark 

lb.  p.  27 6.  b  lb.  p.  277. 

a  c  lb.  p.  280,  281.  d  lb.  p.  282. 

e  The  particulars,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few,  are  well 
cohered  by  Mr.  Bryant,  p.  140. 
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Mark  upon  the  text,  “  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wildernefs,”  Matthew  citing  it  from  Ifaias,  Mark  from 
the  prophets  ;  to  John’s  application  of  the  term  “  word 
to  ChrifPs  change  of  intention  about  going  up  to  the  feaft 
of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  8)  to  the  judgment  denounced 
by  St.  Peter  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  he  calls 
an  imprecation  of  death. a 

The  inftances  here  alleged  ferve,  in  fome  meafur£,  to 
ihow  the  nature  of  Porphyry’s  objections,  and  prove  that 
Porphyry  had  read  the  gofpels  with  that  fort  of  attention, 
which  a  writer  would  employ,  who  regarded  them  as  the 
depofitaries  of  the  religion  which  he  attacked.  Befide 
thefe  fpeeifications,  there  exifts  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
Chriftians  general  evidence,  that  the  places  of  fcripture, 
upon  which  Porphyry  had  remarked,  were  very  numerous. 

In  fome  of  the  above  cited  examples,  Porphyry,  fpeak- 
ing  of  St.  Matthew,  calls  him  your  evangelift  :  he  alfo 
nfes  the  term  cvangelifts  in  the  plural  number.  What 
was  faid  of  Celfus  is  true  likewife  of  Porphyry,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  confidered  any  hiftory  of  Chrift, 
except  thefe,  as  having  authority  with  Chriftians. 

III.  A  third  great  writer  again  ft  the  Chriftian  religion 
was  the  Emperor  Julian,  whofe  work  was  eompofed  about 
a  century  after  that  of  Porphyry. 

In  various  long  extracts,  tranfcribed  from  this  work  by 
Cyril  and  Jerome,  it  appears,5  that  Julian  noticed  by  name 
Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  difference  between  their  gene¬ 
alogies  of  Chrift  ;  that  he  objected  to  Matthew’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecy,  “  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
for.,”  (ii.  15)  and  to  that  of  “a  virgin  fhall  conceive;” 
(i.  22)  that  he  recited  fayings  of  Chrift,  and  various 
paflages  of  his  hiftory,  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangelifts  ; 
in  particular,  that  Jefus  healed  lame  and  blind  people,  and 
exorcifed  demoniacs,  in  the  villages  of  Bethfaida  and  Beth¬ 
any  ;  that  he  alleged  that  none  of  Chrift’s  difciples  af- 
cribed  to  him  the  creation  of  the  world,  except  John  ;  that 

neither 

s  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teft.  vol.  III.  p.  1 66,  et  feq. 

'  b  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  77,  et  feq. 
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other  evaneelifts  y  .  ’  *  John  wrote  later  than  the 

PtZXi&i.  ttaSt  '&&£*** 

SJ  ifi%tE5“££  SS  b“5§; 

Sm  L  7,5”  T’”**  “d  f  •l’C  «>»«  U.gh.by 

timJ  ft  iVo ‘  u-  the  Chriftian  ch«ch  «  his 

n  •  . Xt  dl[covers  alfo  his  own.  He  himfelf  exnreft.lv 

pofes  heenoar  °f  thefe  reCOrds-  He  a11  ^4  fup- 

P  The  La  Wh?"e  artemptS  e°  queffion’  tfreir  genuinencls. 

rir„  t  ,i.t;umert  m  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tef- 
*,  t’.  dlawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by 

ItToS  Ttter?gainft  the  religiW>  is  noniiderabie! 

It  i hows  that  the  accounts,  which  Chriftians  had  tlien 

were  the  accounts  which  we  have  now  ;  that  our  prefent 

fenptutes  were  theirs.  It  ihows,  more^, Z  nether 

Se  fourth  W  feC°nd’  f  rPhyry  the  third>  nor  Mian  in 
e  fourth  century,  fufpefted  the  authenticity  of  thefe 

books,  or  ever  mf.nuated  that  Chriftians  were  miftaken  in 

,  audiors  to  whom  they  aferibed  them.  Not  one  of 

hem  expreffed  an  opinion  upon  this  fubje<ft  different  from 

that  which  was  held  by  Chriftians.  And  when  we  com 

hder  how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  have  caft  a 

doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could  ;  and  how  ready 

they  Ihowed  themfelves  to  be  to  take  every  advantage  in 

eir  power  ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learnino  and 

inquiry  ;  their  conceffion,  or  rather  their  fuffrage^on 

the  fubjeft,  is  extremely  valuable.  ^ 

.,  In  tbe.  caPe  of  Porphyry,  it  is  made  ftill  ftronger,  by 
Jie  COD!lderation  that  he  did  in  U\  frpport  himfelf  by  this 

fpecies 
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fpecies  pf  objedion,  when  he  faw  any  room  for  it,  or  when 
his  acutenefs  could  fupply  any  pretence  for  alleging  it, 
-The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he  attacked  upon  this  very  ground 
of  fpurioufnefs,  infilling  that  it  was  written  after  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  maintains  his  charge  of  for¬ 
gery  by  feme,  far-fetched  indeed,  but  very  fubtle  criticifms. 
Concerning  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  no  trace 
pf  this  fufpicion  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  him.a 


Sect.  X. 

F ormal  catalogues  of  authentic  fenptures  were  puUjjJjed,  in  all 
which  our  prefent  f acred  hiflories  were  included . 

THIS  fpecies  of  evidence  comes  later  than  the  reft,  as  it 
was  not  natural  that  catalogues  of  any  particular  clafs  of 
books  fhould  be  put  forth,  until  Chriftian  writings  became 
numerous,  or  until  fome  writings  fhowed  themfelves,  claim¬ 
ing  titles  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  it  neceffary  to  feparate  books  of  authority  from  oth¬ 
ers.  But,  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  extremely  fatisfac- 
tory  ;  the  catalogues,  though  numerous  and  made  in  coun¬ 
tries  at  a  wide  diftance  from  one  another,  differing  very 
little,  differing  in  nothing  which  is  material,  and  all  con¬ 
taining  the  four  gofpels,  To  this  laft  article  there  is  no 
exception. 

I.  In  the  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and  in  fbme 
extrafts  preferved  by  Eufebius,  from  works  of  his  which 
are  now  loft,  there  are  enumerations  of  the  books  of  ferip- 
ture,  in  which  the  four  gofpels  and  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles 
are  diftin&ly  and  honourably  fpecified,  and  in  which  no 
books  appear  befide  what  are  now  received.5  The  reader, 

by 

a  Michaehs’s  Introdu&ion  to  the  New  Teft.  vol.  I.  p.  4*. 
Marfh’s  Tranflation.  r  * 

k  Vol.  III.  p.  23 4,  et  feq,  vol.  VIII.  p.  196. 
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by  this  time,  will  eafily  recolledl  that  the  date  of  Origen’s 
work  is  A.  D.  230. 

Athanafius,  about  a  century  afterwards,  delivered 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament  in  form, 
containing  our  fcriptures  and  no  others ;  of  which  he  fays, 
u  In  thefe  alone  the  dodtrine  of  religion  is  taught ;  let  no 
man  add  to  them,  or  take  any  thing  from  them.”  a 

III.  About  20  years  after  Athanafius,  Cyril,  bifhop 
of  Jerufalem,  fet  forth  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  fcrip- 
ture,  publickly  read  at  that  time  in  the  church  of  Jerufa- 
1cm,  exa&ly  the  fame  as  ours,  except  that  the  “  Revela¬ 
tion”  is  omitted.5 

IV.  And,  fifteen  years  after  Cyril,  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea  delivered  an  authoritative  catalogue  of  canonical 
fcripture,  like  Cyril’s,  the  fame  as  ours,  with  the  omiffioa 
of  the  “  Revelation.” 

V.  Catalogues  now  become  frequent.  Within  thirty 
years  from  the  laft  date,  that  is,  from  the  year  363  to  near 
the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  century,  we  have  catalogues 
by  Epiphanius,c  by  Gregory  Nazienzen,d  by  Philafter, 
bifhop  of  Brefcia  in  Italy,e  by  Amphilochius,  bifhop  of 
Iconium,  all,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  clean  cata¬ 
logues,  (that  is,  they  admit  no  books  into  the  number  be- 
fide  what  we  now  receive)  and  all,  for  every  purpofe  of 
hiftoric  evidence,  the  fame  as  ours.f 

VI.  Within  the  fame  period,  Jerome,  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  Chriflian  writer  of  his  age,  delivered  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Tew  Teftament,  recognizing  every  book  now 
received,  with  the  intimation  of  a  doubt  concerning  the 
epiflle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  and  taking  not  the  leaf!  no¬ 
tice  of  any  book  which  is  not  now  received.6 

VII.  Contemporary 

3  lb.  vol.  VIII.  p.  223.  lb.  p.  270.  c  lb.  p.  368. 
d  Vol.  IX.  p.  132.  e  lb.  p.  373. 

f  Epiphanius  omits  the  A<5ts  of  the  apoftles.  This  mufl  have 
been  an  accidental  miftake  either  in  him  or  in  fome  copyift  of  his 
work,  for  he  elfewere  exprefsly  refers  to  this  book,  and  aferibes 
it  to  Luke. 

£  Vol.  X.  p.  77. 
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VII.  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  was  St.  Augudine  in  Africa,  who  publifhed  likewife 
a  catalogue  without  joining  to  the  Scriptures,  as  books  of 
authority,  any  other  ecclefiadical  writing  whatever,  and 
without  omitting  one  which  we  at  this  day  acknowledge.1 

VIII.  And  with  thefe  concurs  another  contemporary 
writer,  Rufin,  prefbyter  of  Aquileia,  whofe  catalogue,  like 
theirs,  is  perfect  and  unmixed,  and  concludes  with  thefe 
remarkable  words  :  “  TheSe  are  the  volumes  which  the 
fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and  out  of  which 
they  would  have  us  prove  the  doctrine  of  our  faith.”b 


Sect.  XI. 

Thefe  proportions  cannot  he  predicated  of  any  of  thofe  books? 
< which  are  commonly  called  apocryphal  hooks  of  the  New 
Tef ament. 

IDO  not  know  that  the  obje<5tion  taken  from  apocry¬ 
phal  writings  is  at  prefent  much  relied  upon  by  Scholars. 
Tut  there  are  many,  who,  hearing  that  various  gofpels  exill- 
ed  in  ancient  times  under  the  names  of  the  apodles,  may 
have  taken  up  a  notion,  that  the  feledtion  of  our  prefent 
gofpels  from  the  red,  was  rather  an  arbitrary  or  accidental 
choice,  than  founded  in  any  clear  and  certain  caufe  of 
preference.  T.  o  thefe  it  may  be  very  uSeful  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  cafe.  I  obferve  therefore, 

I.  That,  befide  our  gofpels  and  the  Adis  of  the  apodles, 
no  Chridian  hidory,  claiming  to  be  written  by  an  apodle 
or  apodolical  man,  is  quoted  within  three  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  Chrid,  by  any  writer  now  extant,  or 

known  ;  or,  if  quoted,  is  not  quoted  with  marks  of  cen- 
Sure  and  rejection. 

I  have  not  advanced  this  aflertion  without  inquiry  ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  paflages  cited  by  Mr.  Jones  and 

O  Dr.  Lardner* 

a  lb.  p.  ai3.  Mb.  xgr„ 
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Dr.  Lardner,  under  the  feveral  titles  which  the  apoerv- 
phal  books  bear  ;  or  a  reference  to  the  places  where  they 
are  mentioned,  as  colledted  in  a  very  accurate  table,  pub- 
limed  m  the  year  1773  hY  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinfon  ;  will 
make  out  the  truth  of  the  propofition  to  the  fatisfatfion  of 
every  fair  and  competent  judgment.  If  there  be  any  book 
which  may  feem  to  form  an  exception  to  the  obfervation, 
it  is  a  Hebrew  gofpel,  which  was  circulated  under  the 
various  titles  of  the  gofpel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
golpel  of  the  Nazarenes,  of  the  Ebionites,  fometimes  call¬ 
ed  of  the  twelve,  by  fome  aferibed  to  St.  Matthew.  This 
gofpel  is  once,  and  only  once,  cited  by  Clement  Alexan- 
dnnus,  who  lived,  the  reader  will  remember,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fecond  century,  and  which  fame  Clement 
quotes  one  or  other  of  our  four  gofpels  in  almod  every 
page  of  his  work.  It  is  alfo  twice  mentioned  by  Origen, 
P*  2 3°  »  and  both  times  with  marks  of  diminution 
«*.nd  diferedit.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
ception  (lands.  But  what  is  dill  more  material  to  obferve, 
is,  that  this  gofpel,  in  the  main,  agreed  with  our  prefent 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew.  a 

Now  if,  with  this  account  of  the  apocryphal  gofpels, 
we  compare  what  we  have  read,  concerning  the  canonical 
feriptures  in  the  preceding  fedtions  ;  or  even  recoiled!  that 
general,  but  well-founded  aflertion  of  Dr.  Lardner’s, 
“  that  in  the  remaining  works  of  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Al¬ 
exandria  and  Tertulhan,  who  all  lived  in  the  two  firft 
centuries,  there  are  more,  and  larger  quotations  of  the 
fmall  volume  of  the  New  Tedament,  than  of  all  the  works 
of  Cicero,  by  writers  of  all  charadlers,  for  feveral  ages;”* 
and  if  to  this  we  add,  that  notwithdanding  the  lofs  of 
many  works  of  the  primitive  times  of  Chridianity,  we 
have,  within  the  above-mentioned  period,  the  remains  of 

Chridian 

a  In  applying  to  this  gofpel,  what  Jerome  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century  has  mentioned  of  a  Hebrew  gofpel,  I  think  it 
probable  that  we  fometimes  confound  it  with  a  Hebrew  copy  of 
St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  whether  an  original  or  verhon,  which  w*.s 
then  extant. 

b  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  XII.  p.  53. 
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Chridian  writers,  who  lived  in  Paledine,  Syria,  Aha  Mi¬ 
nor,  Egypt,  the  part  of  Africa  that  ufed  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  Crete,  Greece,  Italy  and  Gaul,  in  all  which  re¬ 
mains,  references  are  found  to  our  evangelids  ;  I  appre¬ 
hend,  that  we  lhall  perceive  a  clear  and  broad  line  of  di- 
vidon,  between  thole  writings,  and  all  others  pretending 
to  a  fimilar  authority. 

II.  But  belide  certain  htflories  which  afiumed  the  names 
€>f  apodles,  and  which  were  forgeries  properly  fo  called, 
there  were  fome  other  Chridian  writings,  in  the  whole  or 
in  part  of  an  hidorical  nature,  which,  though  not  forgeries, 
are  denominated  apocryphal,  as  being  of  uncertain,  or  of 
no  authority.- 

Of  this  fecond  clafs  of  writings,  I  have  found  only  two, 
which  are  noticed  by  any  author  of  the  three  fird  centu¬ 
ries,  without  exprefs  terms  of  condemnation  ;  and  thefe 
are,  the  one,  a  book  entitled  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  quot* 
ed  repeatedly  by  Clement  Alexandrinus,  A.  D.  196  ;  the 
other,  a  book  entitled  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  upon  which 
the  above-mentioned  Clement  Alexandrinus  is  faid,  by 
Eufebius,  to  have  written  notes  ;  and  which  is  twice  cited 
in  a  work  dill  extant,  afcribed  to  the  fame  author. 

I  conceive  therefore,  that  the  propodtion  we  have  before 
advanced,  even  after  it  hath  been  fubjedted  to  every  ex¬ 
ception,  of  every  kind,  that  can  be  alleged,  feparates,  by 
a  wide  interval,  our  hidorical  fcriptures,  from  all  other 
writings  which  profefs  to  give  an  account  of  the  fame  fuh- 
jetf. 

We  may  be  p*.  rmitted  however  to  add, 

1.  That  there  is  no  evidence,  that  any  fpurious  or  apoc¬ 
ryphal  books  whatever,  exided  in  the  fird  century  of  the 
Chridian  era  ,  in  which  century  all  our  hidorical  books 
are  proved  to  have  been  extant.  “  There  are  no  quota¬ 
tions  of  any  fuch  books  in  the  apodolical  lathers,  by  whom 
I  mean  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  whofe  writings  reach  from  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  70,  to  the  year  108  (and  fome  of  whom 
have  quoted  each  and  every  one  of  our  hidorical  fcrip¬ 
tures) 


* 
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lures)  _  “  I  %  this,”  adds  Dr.  Lardner,  “  becaufe  I 
think  it  has  been  proved.”3 

2.  Thefe  apocryphal  writings  were  not  read  in  the 
churches  of  Chnflians  ; 

3*  Were  not  admitted  into  their  volume  ; 

4*  Do  not  appear  in  their  catalogues  ; 

5*  Were  not  noticed  by  their  adverfaries  ; 

.  5ere  not  a^eged  by  different  parties,  as  of  author¬ 
ity  in  their  controversies  ; 

.  '•  Were  not  the  fuhje&s  among#  them,  of  commenta¬ 
ries,  veruons,  collations,  expofitions. 

Finally  ;  befide  the  filence  of  three  centuries,  or,  evi¬ 
dence  within  that  time  of  their  rejection,  they  were,  with 

a  confent  nearly  univerfal,  reprobated  by  Chriftian  writers 
of  fucceeding  ages. 

Although  it  be  made  out  by  thefe  obfervations,  that  the 
books  in  queftion  never  obtained  any  degree  of  credit  and 
notoriety,  which  can  place  them  in  competition  with  our 
feriptures,  yet  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  the  fourtli 
century,  that  many  fitch  exifled  in  that  century,  and  in  the 
century  preceding  it.  It  may  be  difficult  at  this  diflance  of 
time  to  account  for  their  origin.  Perhaps  the  mod  probable 
explication  is,  that  they  were  in  general  compofed  with  a 
uefign  of  making  a  profit  by  the  fale.  Whatever  treated  of 
the  fubjedt  would  find  purchafers.  It  was  an  advantage  tak¬ 
en  of  the  pious  curiofity  of  unlearned  Chriftians.  With 
a  view  to  the  fame  purpofe,  they  were  many  of  them  adapted 
to  the  particular  opinions  of  particular  fefts,  which  would 
naturally  promote  their  circulation  among#  the  favourers 
of  thofe  opinions.  After  all,  they  were  probably  much 
more  cbfcure  than  we  imagine.  Except  the  gofpel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  none,  of  which  we  hear 
more,  than  the  gofpel  of  the  Egyptians  ;  yet  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  Clement,  a  prefbyter  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  A.  D.  184,  and  a  man  of  almoft  univerfal  read¬ 
ing,  had  never  feen  it. b  A  gofpel  according  to  Peter,  was 
another  of  the  mo#  ancient  books  of  this  kind  ;  yet  Sera- 
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pion,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  200,  had  not  lead  it, 
when  he  heard  of  fuch  a  book  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians  of  Rhoffus  in  Cilicia  ;  and  fpeaks  of  obtaining  a 
fight  of  this  gofpel  from  fome  fedaries  who  ufed  it. a  Even 
of  the  gofpel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  confeffedly  Hands  at 
the  head  of  the  catalogue,  Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  glad  to  procure  a  copy  by  the  favour  of  the 
Nazareans  of  Berea.  Nothing  of  this  fort  ever  happened, 
or  could  have  happened,  concerning  our  gofpels. 

One  thing  is  obfervable  of  all  the  apocryphal  Chriflian 
writings,  that  they  proceed  upon  the  fame  fundamental  hifi- 
tory  of  Chrifi;  and  his  apoftles,  as  that  which  is  difclofed 
in  our  feriptures.  The  million  of  Chrifi:,  his  powrer  of 
working  miracles,  his  communication  of  that  power  to  the 
apoflles,  his  paflion,  death  and  refurredion,  are  afiumed 
or  aflerted  by  every  one  of  them.  The  names  under 
which  fome  of  them  came  forth,  are  the  names  of  men  of 
eminence  in  our  hiftories.  What  thefe  books  give,  are 
not  contradidions,  but  unauthorized  additions.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fa6ts  are  fuppofed,  the  principal  agents  the  fame  ; 
which  fhews  that  thefe  points  were  too  much  fixed  to  be 
altered  or  difputed. 

If  there  be  any  book  of  this  defeription,  which  appears 
to  have  impofed  upon  fome  confiderable  number  of  learn- 
.  ed  Chriftians,  it  is  the  Sybilline  oracles ;  but,  when  we 
refled  upon  the  circumftances  which  facilitated  that  im~ 
poflure,  we  fhall  ceafe  to  wonder  either  at  the  attempt,  or 
its  fuccefs.  It  was  at  that  time  univerfally  underftood 
that  fuch  a  prophetic  writing  exifted.  Its  contents  were 
kept  fecret.  This  fituation  afforded  to  fome  one  a  hint* 
as  well  as  an  opportunity,  to  give  out  a  writing  under  this 
name,  favourable  to  the  already  eftablifhed  perfuafion  of 
Chrifiians,  and  which  writing,  by  the  aid  and  recommen« 
dation  of  thefe  circumftances,  would  in  fome  degree,  it  is 
probable,  be  received.  Of  the  ancient  forgery  wre  know 
but  little  ;  what  is  now  produced  could  not,  in  my  opin- 
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up0n  any  one-  h  is  nothinS  eIfe  than 
It  firftfpe  lll}ory>™ven  int0  Latin  verfe.  Perhaps  was 

fncren  V  ^  3  C^0”’  ^  a  fol'gery  ’’  a“  exetdfe  <>F 
g  uity,  more  than  an  attempt  to  deceive. 


CHAP.  X. 

T 

X  HE  reader  will  now  be  pleafed  to  recoiled,  that  the 
two  points  which  form  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  difcuf- 
hon,  are,  firft,  that  the  founder  of  Chriftianity,  his  afToci- 
ates,  and  immediate  followers,  pa/Ted  their  lives  in  labours, 
dangers,  and  bufferings  ;  fecondly,  that  they  did  fo,  in  al¬ 
teration  of  the  miraculous  hiftory  recorded  in  our  fcrip- 

tures,  and  folely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth 
of  that  hiftory. 

he  argument,  by  which  thefe  two  proportions  have 
been  maintained  by  us,  (lands  thus  : 

No  hiftorical  fact,  I  apprehend,  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  original  propagators  of  Chriftianity  voluntarily 
fubjedted  themfelves  to  lives  of  fatigue,  danger,  and  fuffer- 
ing,  in  the  profecution  of  their  undertaking.  The  nature 
of  the.  undertaking  ;  the  character  of  the  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  in  it ;  the  oppofition  of  their  tenets  to  the  fixed  opin¬ 
ions  and  expectations  of  the  country,  in  which  they  firft 
advanced  them  ;  their  undifiembled  condemnation  of  the 
religion  of  all  other  countries  ;  their  total  want  of  power, 
authority,  or  force,  render  it  in  the  higheft  degree  proba¬ 
ble,  that  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe.  The  probability 
is  increafed,  by  what  we  know  of  the  fate  of  the  founder 
of  the  inftitution,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  attempt ; 
and  by  what  we  alfo  know,  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
converts  to  the  inftitution,  within  thirty  years  after  its 
commencement ;  both  which  points  are  attefted  by  heathen 
writers,  and  being  once  admitted,  leave  it  very  incredible, 
that  the  primitive  emiflaries  of  the  religion,  who  exercifed 
their  miniftry,  firft,  amongft  the  people  who  had  deftroyed 

their 
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their  matter,  and,  afterwards,  amongft  thofe  who  perfec¬ 
ted  their  converts,  fhould  themfelves  efcape  with  impunity, 
or  purfue  their  purpofe  in  eafe  and  fafety.  This  probabil¬ 
ity,  thus  futtained  by  foreign  tettimony,  is  advanced,  I 
think,  to  hittorical  certainty,  by  the  evidence  of  our  own 
books ;  by  the  accounts  of  a  writer,  who  was  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  peifons  whofe  fufferings  he  relates  ;  by  the 
letters  of  the  perfons  themfelves ;  by  predictions  of  per¬ 
fections  aferibed  to  the  founder  of  the  religion,  which 
predictions  would  not  have  been  inferred  in  his  hiftory, 
much  lefs  have  been  ttudioufiy  dwelt  upon,  if  they  had  not 
accorded  with  the  event,  and  which,  even  if  falfely  af¬ 
eribed  to  him,  could  only  have  been  fo  aferibed,  becaufe 
the  event  fuggetted  them  ;  lattly,  by  inceffant  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  fortitude  and  patience,  and  by  an  earnettnefs, 
repetition,  and  urgency  upon  the  fubjeCt,  which  were 
unlikely  to  have  appeared,  if  there  had  not  been,  at  the 
time,  fome  extraordinary  call  for  the  exercife  of  thefe 
virtues. 

It  is  made  out  alfo,  I  think,  with  futticient  evidence, 
that  both  the  teachers  and  converts  of  the  religion,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  new  profeflion,  took  up  a  new  courfe  of 
life  and  behaviour. 

The  next  great  quettion  is,  what  they  did  this  for.  That 
it  was  for  a  miraculous  ftory  of  fome  kind  or  other,  is  to 
my  apprehenfion,  extremely  manifeft  ;  becaufe,  as  to  the 
fundamental  article,  the  defignation  of  the  perfon,  viz. 
that  this  particular  perfon,  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  ought  to  be 
received  as  the  Mefliah,  or  as  a  mettenger  from  God,  they 
neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  thing  but  miracles  to 
(land  upon.  That  the  exertions  and  fufferings  of  the 
apottles  were  for  the  ttory  which  we  have  now,  is  proved 
by  the  confideration,  that  this  ttory  is  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
two  of  their  own  number,  and  by  two  others  perfonally 
connected  with  them  ;  that  the  particularity  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  prove,  that  the  writers  claimed  to  pottefs  circumttan- 
tial  information,  that  from  their  fltuation  they  had  full  op¬ 
portunity  of  acquiring  fuch  information,  that  they  certain¬ 
ly, 
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liar  A  rndlf?Uted  re™ams  °f  antiquity,  as  aifo  by  pecu¬ 
liar  .nd  Specific  proofs  ;  V1Z.  by  citations  from  them  in 

wntmgs  belonging  to  a  period  immediately  contiguous  to 
that  in  which  they  were  publilhed  ;  by  the  diltiLilhed 
regard  paid  by  early  Chriftians  to  the  authority  of  thefe 
ook.,  (which  regard  was  mamfelted  by  their  collecting 
of  them  into  a  volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles 
of  peculiar  refpeft,  tranflating  them  into  various  languages, 
digefting  them  into  harmonies,  writing  commentaries 
upon  them,  and  dill  more  confpicuoufly,  by  the  read 
ing  of  them  in  their  public  alTemblies  in  all  part,  of 
the  world)  by  an  univerfal  agreement  with  refpeft  to 
ihefe  boons,  whild  doubts  were  entertained  concerning 
feme  others  ;  by  contending  fefts  appealing  to  them  ;  by 
the  early  adverfar.es  of  the  religion  not  difputing  their 
genuinenefs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  treating  them  as  the 
depofitanes  of  the  hidory  upon  which  the  religion  was 
founded  ;  by  many  formal  catalogues  of  thefe,  as  of  certain 
and  authoritative  writings,  publilhed  in  different  and  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  Chridian  world;  Ialtly,  by  the  abfence 
or  defeft  of  the  above-cited  topics  of  evidence,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  other  hidories  of  the  fame  fubjeft. 

Thefe  are  drong  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  books 
actually  proceeded  from  the  authors  whofe  names  they 
bear ;  (and  have  always  borne,  for  there  is  not  a  particle 
or  evidence  to  Ihow  that  they  ever  went  under  any  other) 
but  the  drift  genuinenefs  of  the  books  is  perhaps  more 
than  is  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  our  proportion.  For 
even  fuppofing  that,  by  reafon  of  the  filence  of  antiquity, 
or  the  lofs  of  records,  we  knew  not  who  were  the  writers 
of  the  four  gofpels,  yet  the  faft,  that  they  were  received 
as  authentic  accounts  of  the  tranfaftion  upon  which  the 
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religion  reded,  and  were  received  as  fuch  by  Chriftians  at 
or  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  by  thofe  whom  the  apof- 
tle  had  taught,  and  by  focieties  which  the  apoftles  had 
founded  ;  this  fa 61,  I  fay,  connected  with  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  corroborative  of  each  other’s  teftimony, 
and  that  they  are  further  corroborated  by  another  contem¬ 
porary  hitlory,  taking  up  the  dory  where  they  had  left  it, 
and,  in  a  narrative  built  upon  that  dory,  accounting  for 
the  rife  and  production  of  changes  in  the  world,  the  effe<5ls 
of  which  fubfift  at  this  day  ;  connected,  moreover,  with 
the  confirmation  which  they  receive,  from  letters  written 
by  the  apoftles  themfelves,  which  both  a  flume  the  fame 
general  ftory,  and,  as  often  as  occasions  lead  them  to  do 
fo,  allude  to  particular  parts  of  it  ;  and  conne<5ted  alfo 
with  the  reflection,  that  if  the  apoflles  delivered  any  dif¬ 
ferent  ftory,  it  is  loft  ;  (the  prefent  and  no  other  being 
referred  toby  a  feries  of  Chriftian  writers,  down  from 
their  age  to  our  own  ;  being  likewife  recognized  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  inflitutions,  w'hich  prevailed,  early  and  univerfally, 
amengft  the  difciples  of  the  religion)  and  that  fo  great  a 
change,  as  the  oblivion  of  one  ftory  and  the  fubftitution 
of  another,  under  fuch  circumftances,  could  not  have  tak¬ 
en  place  ;  this  evidence  would  be  deemed,  I  apprehend, 
fnfficient  to  prove  concerning  thefe  books,  that,  whoever 
were  the  authors  of  them,  they  exhibit  the  ftory  which 
the  apoftles  told,  and  for  which,  confequently,  they  adted, 
and  they  fullered. 

If  it  be  fo,  the  religion  mull  be  true.  Thefe  men 
could  not  be  deceivers.  By  only  not  bearing  teftimony, 
they  might  have  avoided  all  their  fufferings,  and  have 
lived  quietly.  Would  men,  in  fuch  circumftances,  pretend 
to  have  feen  what  they  never  faw  ;  aftert  fa6ls  which  they 
had  no  knowledge  of ;  bring  upon  themfelves,  for  nothing, 
enmity  and  hatred,  danger  and  death  ? 
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PROPOSITION  II. 

Chap.  i. 

0Ll£rft  Proportion  was,  «  that  there  it  fatisfaBory  cvi- 

P’  %*ra'ly;  PretendinS  to  be  original  witneffes  of  the 

r'rf-tan  Atracks,pq[fed  their  lives  in  labours ,-  dangers ,  and 
firings,  ■voluntarily  undertaken  and  undergone,  in  attefta- 
T  *  ^counts  M  they  delivered,  a^nd  folely  in  col 
fT‘nX  °J  tf%lr.  b.cllef  °f  th‘  truth  of  thofe  accounts;  and 

rules  'of  colLs/l“ted>  fi°”  ^  *°  mw 

0i!r,/;Tdf  Hopofition,  and  which  now  remains  to  be 
IZff  f’  IS>  “  thft  there  is  not  fatisfaclory  evidence, 
-t^perfons  pretending  to  be  original  nvitnejfes  of  any  ether 
Jtmnar  miracles,  have  aHed  in  the  fame  manner,  in  attefla - 
Uen  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  folelv  in  con- 
fquence  oj  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  accounts.” 

upon  this  part  of  my  argument,  by  deciar- 

?2  h°w  ray  belie,  m  miraculous  accounts  (roes.  If 
the  reformers  in  the  time  of  WychKfF,  or  of  Luther  ;  or 
thefe  of  England,  tn  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  of 

-ary  i  °r  the  founders  of  our  religious  feits  lince, 
luch  as  were  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Wefley  in  our 
times,  had  undergone  the  life  of  toil  and  exertion,  of  dan-’ 
ger  and  luffering,  which  we  know  that  many  of  them  did 
undergo,  for  a  miraculous  dory  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  they 
tiad  founded  their  public  minilfry  upon  the  allegation  of 
mirac.es  wrought  within  their  own  knowledge,  and  upon 
narratives  which  could  not  be  refolved  into  delation  or 
miiiakc  ;  and  if  it  had  appeared,  that  their  conduit  really 
had  its  origin  in  thefe  accounts,  I  fhould  have  believed 
them.  Or,  to  borrow  an  inlbmce  which  will  be  familiar 
to  every  one  of  my  readers,  if  the  late  Mr.  Howard  had 
undertaken  his  labours  and  journies  in  atteftation,  and  in 

confccjuence 
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confequence  of  a  clear  and  fenfible  miracle,  I  fhould  hare 
believed  him  alfo.  Or  to  reprefent  the  fame  thing  under 
a  third  fuppofition  ;  if  Socrates  had  profefled  to  perform 
public  miracles  at  Athens  ;  if  the  friends  of  Socrates,  Phse- 
do,  Cebes,  Crko,  and  Simmias,  together  with  Plato,  and 
many  of  his  followers,  relying  upon  the  attedation  which 
thefe  miracles  afforded  to  his  pretenfions,  had,  at  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  their  lives,  and  the  certain  expenfe  of  their  cafe 
and  tranquillity,  gone  about  Greece,  after  his  death,  to 
publifh  and  propagate  his  dodtrines  ;  and  if  thefe  things 
had  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  fame  way,  as  that  in 
which  the  life  of  Socrates  is  now  tranfmitted  to  us,  through 
the  hands  of  his  companions  and  difciples,  that  is,  by 
writings  received  without  doubt  as  theirs,  from  the  age  in 
which  they  were  publifhed  to  the  prefent,  I  fhculd  have 
believed  this  likewife.  And  my  belief  would,  in  each 
cafe,  be  much  flrengthened,  if  the  fubjedt  of  the  million 
were  of  importance  to  the  condudt  and  happinefs  of  hu¬ 
man  life  ;  iFit  teflified  any  thing  which  it  behoved  man¬ 
kind  to  know  from  fuch  authority  ;  if  the  nature  of  what 
it  delivered,  required  the  fort  of  proof  which  it  alleged  ; 
if  the  occafion  was  adequate  to  the  interpofition,  the  end 
worthy  of  the  means.  In  the  lad;  cafe  my  faith  would  be 
much  confirmed,  if  the  effects  of  the  tranfadtion  remained  ; 
more  efpecially,  if  a  change  had  been  wrought,  at  the 
time,  in  the  opinion  and  condudl  of  fuch  numbers,  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  inlKtution,  and  of  a  fyltem  of  doc¬ 
trines,  which  had  lince  overfpread  the  greateft  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  I  fhould  have  believed,  I  fay,  the  tedi* 
mony,  in  thefe  cafes  ;  yet  none  of  them  do  more,  than 
come  up  to  the  apodolic  hidory. 

If  any  one  choofe  to  call  aflcnt  to  this  evidence,  creduli¬ 
ty,  it  is  at  lead  incumbent  upon  him  to  produce  examples, 
in  which  the  fame  evidence  hath  turned  out  to  be  falla¬ 
cious.  And  this  contains  the  precife  queftion  which  we 
are  now  to  agitate. 

In  dating  the  companion  between  our  evidence,  and 
what  our  adverfaries  may  bring  into  competition  with  ours, 

we 
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we  will  divide  the  diftindions  which  we  with  to  propofe 
mto  two  kinds,  thofe  which  relate  to  the  proof,  and  thofe 

which  relate  to  the  miracles.  Under  the  former  head  we 
may  lay  out  of  the  cafe  $ 

onlvin  hJ^C0TtSr0f  fupernaturaI  events,  as  are  found 
an  /  ?  hfor*es>  by  &me  ages  poderior  to  the  tranfadion  ; 
and  of  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  hidorian  could  know 

v  ^  hlS  reafen  °UrS  is  contemporary  hido- 

ry;  1  his  difference  alone  removes  out  of  our  way,  the 

miraculous  hidory  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  written  by  Porphyrie  and 
Jambhcus^  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  that  era  ; 
the  prodigies  of  Livy’s  hidory  ;  the  fables  of  the  heroic 
ages  ;  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  of 
Lr0th})c  mythology  ;  a  great  part  of  the  legendary  hif- 
tory  of  Popilh  faints,  the  very  b eft  atteded  of  which,  is 
extracted  from  the  certificates  that  are  exhibited  during 
tne  procefs  of  their  canonization,  a  ceremony  which  felt 
dom  takes  place  till  a  century  after  their  deaths.  It  ap- 
phes  alio  with  confiderabie  force  to  the  miracles  of  Apol- 
lomus  Tyaneus,  which  are  contained  in  a  folitary  hidory 
of  his  life,  publifhed  by  Philodratus,  above  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death  ;  and,  in  which,  whether  Philodra- 
tus  had  any  prior  account  to  guide  him,  depends  upon  his 
lingle  unfupported  affertion.  Alfo  to  fome  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  third  century,  efpecially  to  one  extraordinary 
account  of  Gregory,  bilhop  of  Neocefarea, 
Cr  xt  ahaumaturgus,  delivered  in  the  writings  of  Gregory 
of  Nyffen,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  iubjeft  of  his  panegyric. 

T.he  value  of  this  circumdance,  is  diown  to  have  been 
accurately  exemplified,  in  the  hidory  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jefuits.*  His  life,  written 
by  a  companion  of  his,  and  by  one  of  the  order,  was  pub- 
lifhed  about  fifteen  years  after  his  death.  In  which  life, 
the  author,  fo  far  from  aferibing  any  miracles  to  Ignatius' 
mdudriouily  dates  the  reafons,  why  he  was  not  inveded 

with 


a  Douglafs’s  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  74. 
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with  any  fuch  power.  The  life  was  re-publifhed  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  many  circumdances, 
which  were  the  fruit,  the  author  fays,  of  further  in¬ 
quiry,  and  of  diligent  examination  ;  hut  Hill  with  a  total 
filence  about  miracles.  When  Ignatius  had  been  dead 
near  fixty  years,  the  Jefuits  conceiving  a  wifh  to  have  the 
founder  of  their  order  placed  in  the  Roman  calendar,  be¬ 
gan,  as  it  fhould  feem,  for  the  firft  time,  to  attribute  to 
■him  a  catalogue  of  miracles,  which  could  not  then  be  did- 
tindtly  difproved  ;  and  which,  there  was  in  thofe  who 
governed  the  church,  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  admit  upon 
the  flendered  proofs. 

II. .We  may  lay  out  of  the  cafe,  accounts  publifhed  in 
one  country,  of  what  paded  in  a  didant  country,  without  any 
proof  that  fuch  accounts  were  known  or  received  at  home. 
In  the  cafe  of  Chridianity,  Judea,  which  was  the  fcene 
of  the  tranfa&ion,  was  the  centre  of  the  million .  The  do¬ 
ry  was  publilhed  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  aided.  The 
church  of-Chrid  was  fird  planted  at  Jerufalem  itfelf.  AVith 
that  church  others  correfponded.  From  thence  the  prim¬ 
itive  teachers  of  the  inditution  went  forth  ;  thither  they 
alFembled.  The  church  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  feveral 
cnurches  of  Judea,  fublided  from  the  beginning,  and  far 
many  ages,3  received  alfo  the  fame  books,  and  the  fame 
accounts,  as  other  churches  did. 

This  didin <dion  difpofes,  amongd  others,  of  the  above- 
mentioned  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  mod  of  which 
are  related  to  have  been  performed  in  India,  no  evidence 
remaining  that  either  the  miracles  afcribed  to  him,  or  the 
hidory  of  thofe  miracles,  were  ever  heard  of  in  India. 
Thofe  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  Indian  midionary,  with  many 
others  of  the  Romilh  breviary,  are  liable  to  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion,  viz.  that  the  accounts  of  them  were  publilhed  at  a  vad 
didance  from  the  fuppofed  fcene  of  the  wonders. b 

R  III.  We 


0/  T^enfuccefFlon  of  eminent  bilhops  of  Jerufalem,  in  the 
three  firft  centuries,  is  difthaiy  preferved,  as  Alexander,  A.  D, 
z  IX,  who  fucceeded  Narciffus,  then  116  yean  old. 


b  Doug.  Crit.  p.  84. 
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III.  We  lay  out  of  the  cafe  tranfient  rumours.  Upon 
the  firff  publication  of  an  extraordinary  account,  or  even  of 
an  aiticie  of  ordinary  intelligence,  no  one,  who  is  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  tranfadion,  can  know  wheth- 
er  it  be  true  or  falfe,  becaufe  any  man  may  publifh  any  (lo¬ 
ry.  It  is  in  the  future  confirmation,  or  contradiction  of 
the  account ;  in  its  permanency,  or  its  difappearance  ;  its 
dying  away  into  filence,  or  its  increafing  in  notoriety  ;  its 
being  followed  up  by  fubfequent  accounts,  and  being  re¬ 
peated  in  different  and  independent  accounts,  that  folid 
truth  is  diflinguifhed  from  fugitive  lies.  This  diftindion 
is  altogether  on  the  fide  of  Chriftianity.  The  (lory  did 
not  drop.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  fucceeded  by  a  train  of 
adion  and  events  dependent  upon  it.  The  accounts,  which 
we  have  in  our  hands,  were  compofed  after  the  firft  reports 
mufi  have  fubfided.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of 
writings  upon  the  fubjed.  The  hiflorical  teflimonies  of 
of  the  tranfadion  were  many  and  various,  and  conneded 
with  letters,  difcourfes,  controverfies,  apologies,  fucceflively 
produced  by  the  fame  tranfadion. 

IV.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  cafe  what  I  call  naked  hif- 
tory.  It  has  been  faid,  that  if  the  prodigies  of  the  Jewifh 
hiflory  had  been  found  only  in  fragments  of  Manetho,  or 
Berofus,  we  fhould  have  paid  no  regard  to  them  :  and  I 
am  willing  to  admit  this,.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  fad 
but  from  the  fragment ;  if  we  poffefled  no  proof  that  thefe 
accounts  had  been  credited  and  aded  upon,  from  times, 
probably,  as  ancient  as  the  accounts  themfelves  ;  if  we  had 
no  vifible  effeds  conneded  with  the  hiflory,  no  fubfequent 
or  collateral  teffimony  to  confirm  it ;  under  thefe  circum- 
flances,  I  think  that  it  would  be  undeferving  of  credit. 
But  this  certainly  is  not  our  cafe.  In  appreciating  the  ev¬ 
idence  of  Chriflianity,  the  books  are  to  be  combined  with 
the  inflitution  ;  with  the  prevalency  of  the  religion  at  this 
day  ;  with  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin,  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  points  ;  with  the  circumflances  of  its  rife  and 
progrefs,  as  colleded  from  external  hiftory  ;  with  the  fad 
of  our  prefent  books  being  received  by  the  votaries  of  the 

inflitution 
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inftitution  from  the  beginning  ;  with  that  of  other _  books 
coming  after  thefe,  filled  with  accounts  of  the  effe&s  at  d 

eonfequenccs  renting  from  the  tranfaflion,  or  referring  to 

the  tranfailion,  or  built  upon  it  ;  laftly,  with  the  confide  - 
ation  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  bools  themfelves, 
the  different  writers  from  which  they  proceed,  the  umeien 
views  with  which  they  were  written,  fo  difagreeing,  as  to 
repel  the  fufpicion  of  confederacy,  fo  agreeing,  as  to  f  ow 
that  they  were  founded  in  a  common  ongma  ,  i*  c.  in  a 
(lory  fubftantially  the  fame.  Whether .  this  proof  be  iat- 
isfadtory  or  not,  it  is  properly  a  cumulation  of  evidence,  by 

no  means  a  naked  or  folitary  record. 

V.  A  mark  of  hiftorical  truth,  although  only  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  is  particularity  in  names, 
dates,  places,  circumffances,  and  in  the  order  of  events  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following  the  tranfa&ion  :  of  which  kind,  for  m- 
ffance,  is  the  particularity  in  the  defcription  of  St.  Paul  s 
voyage  and  fhipwreck  in  the  27  th  chapter  01  the  A  61s,  which 
no  man,  I  think,  can  read  without  being  convinced  that 
the  writer  was  there  ;  and  alfo  in  tne  account  of  the  cure 
and  examination  of  the  blind  man,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
St.  John’s  gofpel,  which  bears  every  mark  of  perfonal 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  hillorianP  1  do  not  deny 
that  fi&ion  has  often  the  particularity  of  truth  ;  but  then  it 
.  is  of  (ludied  and  elaborate  fi&ion,  or  of  a  formal  attempt 
to  deceive,  that  we  obferve  this.  Since,  however,  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  particularity  is  not  confined  to  truth,  I 
have  dated  that  it  is  a  proof  of  truth,  only  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  i.  e.  it  reduces  the  queftion  to  this,  whether  we  can 
depend  or  not  upon  the  probity  of  the  relator  ;  which  is  a 
confiderable  advance  in  our  prefent  argument  ;  for  an  ex- 
prefs  attempt  to  deceive,  in  which  cafe  alone  particularity 
can  appear  without  truth,  is  charged  upon  the  evangehlb 
by  few.  If  the  hiiforian  acknowledge  himfelf  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  intelligence  from  others,  the  particularity  of  the 
narrative  fhows,  prime!  facie ,  the  accuracy  of  his  inquiries, 

'  and 

a  Both  thefe  chapters  ought  to  be  read  for  the  fake  of  this  very 
bbfervation. 
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the  fulneis  oF  his  mforrmfJrm  ..  T. 

« st-  “««y 

te  u  “y  “s'", m,y  b=  ,“”d  ™  «ji  *  X : 

Fn  p  r  ’  aIe  a  moft  every  where  to  be  met  with 
the  driptures,  ftiould  be  raifed  out  of  nothincr  nr  u 

fpun  out  of  the  imagination  without  any  fift  to  go^n.  * 
t  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  particularly  is 

refo-encc's  or°Kall  T  “  ^  It  is  not  natural  in 

^  terenccs  or  allulions,  which  yet,  in  other  refpeas,  afford 

f%  ;  \sJ3r.  as  they  SO,  the  mart  unfufpicious  evident 
SI.  We  lay  out  of  the  cafe  fuch  dories  of  fupernatum! 
events,  as  require,  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  nothing  more 

'  °ttofe >  Doties  upon  which  nothing  depends 
tn  which  no  mtereft  is  involved,  nothing  is  to  be  done  or 
changed  in  confequence  of  believing  them.  Such  dories 
are  credited,  if  the  carelefs  affent  that  is  given  to  them  de- 
lerve  tnat  name,  more  by  the  indolence  of  the  hear- 
er  than  by  his  judgment;  or,  though  not  much  cred- 
ited,  are  puffed  from  one  to  another  without  inquiry 
r  red  dance..  To  this  cafe,  and  to  this  cafe  alone^ 
oelongs  what  is  called  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  I  have 
never  known  it  carry  men  further.  Men  do  not  differ 
persecution  from  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  Of  the  indif¬ 
ferent  nature  we  are  fpeaking  of,  are  mod  vulgar'  errors 
and  popular  fuperditions  :  mod,  for  indance,  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  reports  of  apparitions.  Nothing  depends  upon  their 

being 

*/\There  *3  always  fome  truth  where  there  are  confiderahle 
particularities  related  ;  and  they  always  feem  to  bear  feme  proper-' 
tion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  particular*: 
of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  in  Manetho’s  account  of  the  Egyptian 
Hynaflies,  Etefias’s  of  the  AiTyrian  kings,  and  thofe  which  the 
technical  chrono.egers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
,aIK,  a&rf<;.akly  thereto,  thefe  accounts  have  much  fi&ion 
and  fade  hood,  with  fome  truth:  whereas  Thucydides’s  hiilory  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  Crefar’s  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both. 
-Which  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  perfons  are  mentioned,  are 

univerfaliy  efteemed  true  to  a  great  degree  of  exa&nels.”  Hartley  *  ■ 

Yol,  II.  p.  109. 
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being  true  or  falfe.  But  not,  furely,  of  this  kind  were  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftEs.  They  deud- 
ed  if  true,  the  moll  important  queftion,  upon  which  the 
human  mTnd  can  fix  its  anxiety.  They  claimed  to  regu- 
late  the  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  fubjedts  in  which  they 
are  not  only  deeply  concerned,  but  ufually  refradlory  and 
obftinate.  Men  could  not  be  utterly  caielefs  in  uci  a 
cafe  as  this.  If  a  Jew  took  up  the  dory,  he  found  his 
darling  partiality  to  his  own  nation  and  law  wounded ;  if 
a  Gentile,  he  found  his  idolatry  and  polytheifm  reprobated 
add  condemned.  Whoever  entertained  the  account,  wheth¬ 
er  Tew  or  Gentile,  could  not  avoid  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion  : _ “  If  thefe  things  be  true,  I  mud  give  up  the  opin¬ 

ions  and  principles  in  which  I  have  been  brought  up,  t  le 
religion  in  which  my  fathers  lived  and  died.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  man  fliould  do  this  upon  any  idle  report 
or  frivolous  account,  or,  indeed,  without  being  duly  latii- 
fied  and  convinced  of  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  to  which  he  truded.  But  it  did  not  dop  at  opin¬ 
ions.  They  who  believed  Chridianity,  adted  upon  it. 
Many  made  it  the  exprefs  bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  pub- 
li’fh  the  intelligence.  It  was  was  required  of  thofe,  who 
admitted  that  intelligence,  to  change  forthwith  their  con¬ 
duct  and  their  principles,  to  take  up  a  different  courfe  of 
life,  to  part  with  their  habits  and  gratifications,  and  begin 
a  new  fet  of  rules  and  fydem  of  behaviour.  The  apodles, 
at  lead,  were  intereded  not  to  facrifice  their  eafe,  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  their  lives,  for  an  idle  tale  ;  multitudes  befide 
them  were  induced,  by  the  fame  tale,  to  encounter  oppofi- 
tion,  danger,  and  fufferings. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  mere  promife  of  a  future  date  would 
do  all  this,  I  anfwer,  that  the  mere  promife  of  a  future  date, 
without  any  evidence  to  give  credit  or  aflurance  to  it, 
would  do  nothing.  A  few  wandering  fifhermen  talking 
of  a  refurredlion  of  the  dead  could  produce  no  effect.  If 
it  be  further  faid,  that  men  eafily  believe,  what  they  anx- 
ioufly  defire,  I  again  anfwer  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
contrary  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Anxiety  of  defire, 

P  2  earnednefs 
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earne/hefs  of  expedation,  the  vaftnefs  of  an  event  rather 

s&n as?  <s**>  •«*  •  scs 

T w  “t r  apolll“’  °'“r  "  “*  ” 

experience.  J  Y'  Th'S  natura1’  and  is  agreeable  to 

VII.  We  have  laid  out  of  the  cafe  thofe  account* 
which  require  no  more  than  a  Ample  alfent  ;  and  we  now 
ay  out  of  the  cafe  thofe  which  come  merely  in  affirm- 

k  h  of  2mi°nS  <1  ^  f°rmed-  This  kft  cir™mfW 

,  ol  the  utmoft  importance  to  notice  well.  It  has  Ion? 

een  obferved,  that  Popilh  miracles  happen  in  Popilh 

that  tl'eS  5  tnat  they  make  n0  converts  ;  which  proves 
that  ftories  are  accepted,  when  they  fall  in  with  principles 

already  fixed,  with  the  public  fentiments,  or  with  the  fen- 

Ru  rZl  )  a  uady  f218611  °n  the  fide  the  miracle 

lupports,  which  would  not  be  attempted  to  be  produced  in 
e  lace  of  enemies,  in  oppofition  to  reigning  tenets  or  fa- 
vounte  prejudices,  or  when,  if  they  be  believed,  the  belief 
mult  draw  men  away  from  their  pre-coaceived  and  habitual 
opinions,  from  their  modes  of  life  and  rules  of  aftion.  In 
the  former  cafe,  men  may  not  only  receive  a  miraculous 
account,  but  may  both  aft  and  fuffer  on  the  fide,  and  in 
the  caufe,  which  the  miracle  fupports,  yet  not  aft  or  fuffer 
jor  the  miracle,  but  in  purfuance  of  a  prior  perfuafion. 

1  he  miracle,  lise  any  other  argument  which  only  confirms 
what  was  before  believed,  is  admitted  with  little  examina- 
tion.  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  ’it  is  .change 
which  requires  a  caufe.  Men  are  eafily  fortified  in  their 
old  opinions,  driven  from  them  with  great  difficulty. 
Now,  how  does  this  apply  to  the  Chridian  hidory  ?  The 
miracles,  there  recorded,  were  wrought  in  the  midd  of  en¬ 
emies,  tinder  a  government,  a  priefthood,  and  a  magidra- 
cy,  decidedly  and  vehemently  adverfe  to  them,  and  to  the 
pretenfions  which  they  fupported.  They  were  Protedant. 
miracles  in  a  Popilh  country  ;  they  were  Popilh  miracles 
in  the  midd  of  Protedants.  They  produced  a  change  ; 
they  edablilhed  a  fociety  upon  the  lpct  adhering  to  the  be¬ 
lief 


— 
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Iiei  of  them  ;  they  made  converts,  and  thofe  who  were 
converted,  gave  up  to  the  tedimony,  their  moft  fixed 
opinions,  and  mod  favourite  prejudices.  They  who  adled 
and  differed  in  the  caufe,  adled  and  buffered  for  the  mira¬ 
cles  ;  for  there  was  no  anterior  perfuafion  to  induce  them, 
no  prior  reverence,  prejudice,  or  partiality,  to  take  hold  of. 
Jefus  had  not  one  follower  when  he  fet  up  his  claim.  His 
miracles  gave  birth  to  his  fedt.  No  part  of  this  defcription 
belongs  to  the  ordinary  evidence  of  heathen  or  Popifli 
miracles.  Even  mod  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been 
performed  by  Chriftians,  in  the  fecond  and  third  century 
of  its  era,  want  this  confirmation.  It  conditutes  indeed  a 
line  of  partition  between  the  origin  and  the  progrefs  of 
Chridianity.  Frauds  and  fallacies  might  mix  themfelves 
with  the  progrefs,  which  could  not  poflibly  take  place  in¬ 
die  commencement  of  the  religion  ;  at  lead  according  to 
any  laws  of  human  condudl  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
What  fliould  fugged  to  the  fir  ft  propagators  of  Chridianity,. 
efpecially  to  fiihermen,  tax-gatherers,  and  hufbandmen, 
fuch  a  thought  as  that  of  changing  the  religion  of  the 
world  ;  what  could  bear  them  through  the  difficulties,  in 
which  the  attempt  engaged  them  ;  what  could  procure 
any  degree  of  fuccefs  to  the  attempt  ;  are  quedions  which 
apply,  with  great  force,  to  the  fetting  out  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  with  lefs,  to  every  future  dage  of  it. 

To  hear  fome  men  talk,  one  would  fuppofe  the  fetting 
up  of  a  religion  by  miracles  to  be  a  thing  of  every  day's 
experience,  whereas  the  whole  current  of  hiftory  is  againft 
it.  Hath  any  founder  of  a  new  fed!  amongd  Chridians 
pretended  to  miraculous  powers,  and  fucceeded  by  his 
pretenfions  ?  “  Were  thefe  powers  claimed  or  exercifed 
by  the  founders  of  the  fedls  of  the  Waldenfes  and  Albi- 
genfes  ?  Did  Wichliff  in  England  pretend  to  it  ?  Did 
Hufs  or  Jerome  in  Bohemia  ?  Did  Luther  in  Germany, 
Zuinglius  in  Switzerland,  Calviu  m  France,  or  any  of  the 
reformers  advance  this  plea  ?”a  The  French  prophets,  m 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  ventured  to  allege 

miraculous 

*  Campbell  on  Miracles,  p,  ik>.  ed.  1766, 
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miraculous  evidence,  and  immediately  ruined  their  caufe 
by  their  temerity.  “  Concerning  the  religion  of  ancient 


thole  religions  before  their  edablifhment.3 

.  We  maY  add  to  what  has  been  obferved,  of  the  didinc- 
tion  which  we  are  confidering,  that,  where  miracles  are 
alleged  merely  in  affirmance  of  a  prior  opinion,  they  who 
believe  the  dodrine  may  fometimes  propagate  a  belief  of 
the  miracles  which  they  do  not  themfelves  entertain.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  what  are  called  pious  frauds  ;  but  it  is  a  cafe, 
I  apprehend,  which  takes  place,  folely  in  fupport  of  a  per- 
fualion  already  edabliffied.  At  lead  it  does  not  hold  of 
the  apodolical  hidory.  If  the  apoftles  did  not  believe  the 
miracles,  they  did  not  believe  the  religion  ;  and,  without 
this  belief,  where  was  the  piety,  what  place  was  there  for 
any  thing,  which  could  bear  the  name  or  colour  of  piety, 
in  publifhing  and  atteding  miracles  in  its  behalf?  If  it  be 
faid  that  many  promote  the  belief  of  revelation,  and  of 
any  accounts  which  favour  that  belief,  becaufe  they  think 
them,  whetner  well  or  ill  founded,  of  public  and  political 
utility,  I  anfwer,  that  if  a  charader  exid,  which  can  with 
lefs  judice  than  another  be  afcribed  to  the  founders  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  it  is  that  of  politicians,  or  of  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  entertaining  political  views.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  affignable  charader,  which  will  account  for  the 
condud  of  the  apodles,  fuppofmg  their  dory  to  be  falfe* 
If  bad  men,  what  could  induce  them  to  take  fuch  pains  to 
promote  virtue  ?  If  good  men,  they  would  not  have  gone 
about  the  country  with  a  dring  of  lies  in  their  mouths  ? 

In  appreciating  the  credit  of  any  miraculous  dory, 
thefe  are  didindions  which  relate  to  the  evidence.  There 
are  other  didindions,  of  great  moment  in  the  quedion, 
which  relate  to  the  miracles  themfelves.  Of  which  latter 
kind  the  following  ought  carefully  to  be  retained. 

I.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  admit  as  a  miracle,  what  can 
be  refolved  into  a  falfe  perception.  Of  this  nature  was 
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the  demon  of  Socrates  ;  the  vifions  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
of  many  others  ;  the  vilion  which  Lord  Herbert  ol  Cher- 
bury  deferibes  himfelf  to  have  feen  ;  Colonel  Gardiner's 
vifion,  as  related  in  his  life,  written  by  Dr.  Doddridge. 
All  thefe  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  momentary  infanity  ; 
for  the  charaderidic  fymptom  of  human  madnefs  is  the 
riling  up  in  the  mind  of  images  not  didmguifhable  by  the 
patient  from  imprefiions  upon,  the  fenfes.a  The  cafes*, 
however,  in  which  the  poflibility  of  this  delufion  exids* 
are  divided  from  the  cafes  in  which  it  does  not  exid,  by 
many,  and  thofe  not  obfeure  marks.  They  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  cafes  of  vifions  or  voices.  The  object 
is  hardly  ever  touched.  The  vidon  fubmits  not  to 
be  handled.  One  fenfe  does  not  confirm  another. 
They  are  likewife  almod  always  cafes  of  a  folitary  witnefs. 
It  is  in  the  highed  degree  improbable,  and  I  know  not, 
indeed,  whether  it  hath  ever  been  the  fad,  that  the  fame 
derangement  of  the  mental  organs  fhould  feize  different 
perfons  at  the  fame  time  \  a  derangement,  I  mean,  fa 
much  the  fame,  as  to  reprefent  to  their  imagination  the 
fame  objeds.  Ladly,  thefe  are  always  cafes  of  momentary 
miracles  ;  by  which  term  I  mean  to  denote  miracles,  of 
which  the  whole  exidence  is  of  dlort  duration,  in  contra- 
didindion  to  miracles  which  are-  attended  with  permanent- 
effeds.  The  appearance  of  a  fpedre,  the  hearing  of  a 
fupernatural  found,  is  a  momentary  miracle.  The  fend- 
ble  proof  is  gone,  when  the  apparition  or  found  is  over,. 
But  if  a  perfon  born  blind  be  redored  to  fight,  a  notorious 
cripple  to  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  or  a  dead  man  to  life,  here, 
is  a  permanent  eifed  produced  by  fupernatural  means. 
The  change  indeed  was  indantaneous,  but  the  proof  con¬ 
tinues.  The  fubjed  of  the  miracle  remains.  The  man 
cured  or  redored  is  there  :  his  former  condition  was 
known,  and  his  prefent  condition  may  be  examin¬ 
ed.  This  can  by  no  poflibility  be  refolved  into 
falfe  perception  :  and  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tedament.- 
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When  Lazarus  was  raifed  from  the  dead,  he  did  m 
me.e  y  move,  and  fpeak,  and  die  again  ;  or  come  out  c 
the  grave  and  vani/h  away.  He  returned  to  his  horn 
and  his  family,  and  there  continued  ;  for  we  find  hiir 

wIThTf  afte™ardg  m  the  fame  town,  fitting  at  tabl 
with  Jefus  and  his  filters  ;  vifited  by  great  multitudes  c 

e  Jews,  as  a  fubjeft  of  curiofity  ;  giving,  by  his  prei 
ence,  fo  much  uneafinefs  to  the  Jewilh  rulers,  as  to  bWe 
m  them  a  dehgn  of  deftroying  him.’  No  delufion  c°ai 
account  for  this.  The  French  prophets  in  Envland 
ometime  fince,  gave  out  that  one  of  their  teachers  woul< 
come  to  fife  again,  but  their  enthufiafm  never  made  then 
believe  that  they  aflually  faw  him  alive.  The  blind  man 
v/nole  reiteration  to  fight  at  Jerufalem  is  recorded  in  tin 
ninth  .chapter  of  St.  John’s  gofpel,  did  not  quit  the  place, 
or  conceal  hanfelf  from  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  h( 
was  forthcoming,  to  anfwer  the  call,  to  fatisfy  the  femtiny, 
and  ,t0  the  birowbeating  of  Chrill’s  angry  and  pow- 

erxiu  enemies.  When  the  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  tern- 
^  r  ^as  Suddenly  cured  by  Peter,b  he  did  not  immediately 
relapie  into  his  former  lameneis,  or  difappear  out  of  the 
city  ;  but  boldly  and  honellly  produced  himfelf  along  with 
the  apo’tles,  when  they  were  brought  the  next  day  before 
the  je wiili  council, c  Here,  though  the  miracle  was  hid¬ 
den,  the  proof  was  permanent.  The  lamenefs  had  been 
notorious,  the  cure  continued.  This,  therefore,  could  not 
be  the  erred  of  any  momentary  delirium,  either  in  the 
lubjed  or  in  the  witnefles  of  the  tranfadion.  It  is  the 
lame  with  the  greateft  number  of  the  feripture  nhrackC 
There  are  other  cafes  . of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which,  although 
the  principal  miracle  be  momentary,  feme  circumllance 
combined  with  it  is  permanent.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  St.  Paul’s  converfion.d  The  hidden  light  and 
found,  the  vifion  and  the  voice,  upon  the  road  to  Damaf- 
cus,  were  momentary  j  but  Paul’s  blmdnels  for  three  days 
m  confequence  of  what  had  happened  j  the  communica¬ 
tion 
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tron  made  to  Ananias  in  another  place,  and  by  a  vifion 
independent  of  the  former  ;  Ananias  finding  out  Paul  in 
confequence  of  intelligence  fo  received,  and  finding  him 
in  the  condition  defcribed,  and  Paul’s  recovery  of  his  fight 
upon  Ananias  laying  his  hands  upon  him  ;  are  circum- 
flances,  which  take  the  tranfa&ion,  and  the  principal  mira¬ 
cle  as  included  in  it,  entirely  out  of  the  cafe  of  momen¬ 
tary  miracles,  or  of  fuch  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  falfe 
perceptions.  Exa&ly  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of 
Peter’s  vifion  preparatory  to  the  call  of  Cornelius,  and  of 
its  connexion  with  what  was  imparted  in  a  didant  place 
to  Cornelius  himfelf,  and  with  the  meflage  difpatched  by 
Cornelius  to  Peter.  The  vifion  might  be  a  dream,  the 
meflage  could  not.  Either  communication,  taken  fepa- 
rately,  might  be  a  delufion  ;  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
was  impoflible  to  happen  without  a  fupernatural  caufe. 

Befide  the  rifk  of  delufion,  which  attaches  upon  mo¬ 
mentary  miracles,  there  is  alfo  much  more  room  for  im- 
poflure.  The  account  cannot  be  examined  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  And,  when  that  is  alfo  a  moment  of  hurry  and 
confufion,  it  may  not  be  difficult  for  men  of  influence  to 
gain  credit  to  any  dory,  which  they  may  wifh  to  have 
believed.  This  is  precisely  the  cafe  of  one  of  the  bed 
atteded  of  the  miracles  of  old  Rome,  the  appearance  of 
Cador  and  Pollux  in  the  battle  fought  by  Podhumius  with 
the  Latins  at  the  lake  Regillus.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Podhumius,  after  the  battle,  fpread  the  report  of  fuch 
an  appearance.  No  perfon  could  deny  it,  whilfl  it  was 
faid  to  lad.  No  perfon,  perhaps,  had  any  inclination  to 
difpute  it  afterwards  ;  or,  if  they  had,  could  fay  with  pof- 
itivenefs,  what  was,  or  what  was  not  feen,  by  fome  or  other 
of  the  army,  in  the  difmay,  and  amidd  the  tumult  of  a 
battle. 

In  afiigning  falfe  perceptions,  as  the  origin  to  which 
fome  miraculous  accounts  may  be  referred,  I  have  not 
mentioned  claims  to  infpiration,  illuminations,  fecret  no¬ 
tices  or  directions,  internal  fenfations,  or  confcioufnefles  of 
being  aCted  upon  by  fpiritual  influences,  good  or  bad,  be- 
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caufe,  thefe  appealing  to  no  external  proof,  however  con- 
vincmg  they  may  be  to  the  perfons  themfelves,  form  no 
nwn  °f  !  iaTC“i,C  accounted  miraculous  evidence.  Their 
r  t  Vf  uP°n  *eir  alliance  with  other  mira- 

Ji'  1‘1!  n°t  neceflkry  to  bring  into  the  -companion 
V/hat  may  be  called  tentative  miracles  ;  that  is,  where,  out 
of  a  great  number  of  trials,  fome  fucceed,  and  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  which,  although  the  narrative  of  the  -fuccefsful 
cales  be  alone  preferved,  and  that  of  the  unfuccefsful  cafes 
lunk,  yet  enough  is  Rated  to  fhow  that  the  cafes  produced 
are  only  a  few  out  of  many  in  which  the  fame  means  have 
been  employed.  I  his  _  observation  bears,  with  corifidera- 

£*  1  *  *  1  ^  an(i  auguries,  in  which 

a  angle  coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  prediction  is 

talked  of  and  magnified,  whilft  failures  are  forgotten,  or 
AUpprelled,  or  accounted  for.  It  is  alfo  applicable  to  the 
cures  wrought  by  relics,  and  at  the  tombs  of  faints.  The 
boalted  efficacy  of  the  king’s  touch,  upon  which  Mr. 
Hume  lays  fome  ftrefs,  falls  under  the  fame  defeription. 
Nothing  is  alleged  concerning  it,  which  is  not  alleged 
of  various  noftrums,  namely,  out  of  many  thoufands  who 
have  ufed  them,  certified  proofs  of  a  few  who  have  recov¬ 
ered  after  them.  No  folution  of  this  fort  is  applicable  to 
the  miracles  of  toe  gofpel.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  which  can  induce,  or  even  allow  us  to  believe,  that 
Chiifc  attempted  cures  in  many  infiances,  and  fucceeded  in 
a  few  ;  or  that  he  ever  made  the  attempt  in  vain.  He 
did  not  profefs  to  heal  every  where  all  that  were  lick  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  told  the  Jews,  evidently  meaning  to  rep- 
re  lent  his  own  cale,  that  “  although  many  widows  were 
in  Ifrael  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  Ihut 
up  three  years  and  fix  months,  when  great  famine  was 
throughout  all  the  land,  yet  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias 
ient,  lave  unto  oarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman 
that  was  a  widow  and  that  “  many  lepers  were  in  Ifrael 
in  the  time  of  Elifeus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  was 
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eteanfed  faving  Naaman  the  Syrian.”*  By  which  ex¬ 
amples  he  gave  them  to  undcrfland,  that  it  was  not  the 
nature  of  a  divine  interpofition,  or  neceffary  to  its  purpofe, 
to  be  general ;  dill  lefs,  to  anfwer  every  challenge  that 
might  be  made,  which  would  teach  men  to  put  their  faith 
upon  thefe  experiments.  Chrift  never  pronounced  the 
word,  but  the  effed  followed.5  It  was  not  a  thoufand 
fick  that  received  his  benedidion,  and  a  few  that  were  ben¬ 
efited  :  a  {ingle  paralytic  is  let  down  in  his  bed  at  Jefus’s 
feet,  in  the  midft  of  a  furrounding  multitude  ;  Jefus  bid 
him  walk,  and  he  did  fo.c  A  man  with  a  withered  hand 
is  in  the  fynagogue  ;  Jefus  bid  him  ftretch  forth  his  hand, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  afiembly,  and  it  was  “  reftored  whole 
like  the  other.  ”d  There  was  nothing  tentative  in  thefe 
cures  ;  nothing  that  can  be  explained  by  the  power  of 
accident. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  many  of  the  cures  which 
Chrift  wrought,  fuch  as  that  of  a  perfon  blind  from  his 
birth,  alfo  many  miracles  befide  cures  as  raifing  the  dead, 
walking  upon  the  fea,  feeding  a  great  multitude  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fifhes,  are  of  a  nature  which  does  not  in  any- 
wife  admit  of  the  fuppofition  of  a  fortunate  experiment. 

III.  We  may  difmifs  from  the  queftion  all  accounts  in 
which,  allowing  the  phenomenon  to  be  real,  the  fad  to  be 
true,  it  ftill  remains  doubtful  whether  a  miracle  were  wrought. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  hiftory  of  what  is  called 

the 

a  Luke  iv.  2,5. 

b  One,  and  only  one,  inftance  may  be  produced  in  which  the 
dijciphs  of  Chrift  do  feem  to  have  attempted  a  cure,  and  not  t® 
have  been  able  to  perform  it.  The  ftory  is  very  ingenuoufly  and 
candidly  related  by  three  of  the  evangelifts.*  The  patient  was 
afterwards  healed  by  Chrift  himfelf ;  and  the  whole  tranfadion 
feems  to  have  been  intended,  as  it  was  well  fuited,  to  difplay  the 
fuperiority  of  Chrift  above  all  who  performed  miracles  in  his 
name ;  a  diftindion  which,  during  his  prefence  in  the  world,  it 
might  be  neceffary  to  inculcate  by  fome  fuch  proof  as  this. 

c  Mark  ii.‘  3.  d  Mat.  xii.  10. 
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fhc  thiindenng  legion,  of  the  extraordinary  circumftanees 
which  obftni<5te.d  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalera 
by  Julian,  the  circling  of  the  flames  and  fragrant  fmeli  at 

ltilh^Tdr  °  1  0lyLCarp’ th£  fudden  ihower  extin- 
f,  "jed  the  fite  into  which. the  fcnptures  were  thrown  in 

the  Diocletian  perfection  ;  Conftantine’s  dream,  his  in- 
"IT  Z  ^nfe^encre  ,°,f  k  the  crofs.  upon  his  ftandard 

of, the  ftandard fearer,;  perhaps  alfo  the  imagined  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  crofs  in  the  heavens,  though  this  laft  circum- 
anceas  very  deficient  in  hidorical  evidence.  It  is  alio 
the  cale  with  the  modern  annual  exhibition  of  liquefaction 
pf  the  bloodiof  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  It  is  a  doubt 
like  wile,  which  ought  to  be  excluded  by  very  fpecial  cir- 
cumltances,  from  thefe  narratives  which  relate  to  the  fu- 
pernatural  cure  of  hypochondriacal  and  nervous  complaints, 
and  of  all  difeafes  which  are  much  affeCted  by  the  imagina- 
tl?n*  miracles  of  the  fecond  and  third  century  are, 

ufually,  healing  the  lick,  and  calling  out  evil  fpirits,  mira¬ 
cles  in  wnich  there  is  room  for  fome  error  and  deception* 
We  hear  nothing  of  caufing  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to 
walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  be  cleanfed.a  There 
are  alfo  indances  in  Chridian  writers  of  reputed  miracles, 
which  were  natural  operations,  though  not  known  to  be 
fuch  at  the  time,  as  that  of  articulate  fpeech  after  the  lofs 
of  a  great  part  of  the  tongue. 

^ie  fame  head  of  objection  nearly,  may  alfo 
be  referred  accounts,  in  which  the  variation  of  a  fmall  cir- 
cumdance  may  have  transformed  fome  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  iome  critical  coincidence  of  events,  into  a 
miracle  ;  dories,  in  a  word,  which  may  be  refolved  into 
exaggeration.  The  miracles  of  the  gofpel  can  by  no  pof- 
fibility  be  explained  away  in  this  manner.  Total  fiction 
will  account  for  any  thing  ;  but  no  dretch  of  exaggeration 
that  has  any  parallel  in  other  hidories,  no  force  of  fancy 
upon  real  circumdances,  could  produce  the  narratives 
v/hich  we  now  have.  rI  he  feeding  of  the  live  thouiand 

with 
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with  a  few  loaves  and  fifties  furpafles  all  bounds  of  exag- 
geration.  The  railing  of  Lazarus,  of  the  widow’s  ion  at 
Nain,  as  well  as  many  of  the  cures  which  Chrifi  wrought, 
come  not  within  the  compafs  of  mifreprefentation.  I 
mean,  that  it  is  impcfiible  to  alfign  any  portion  cf  eircum- 
ftances,  however  peculiar,  any  accidental  effects,  however 
extraordinary,  any  natural  fingularity,  which  could  fupply 
an  origin  or  foundation  to  thefe  accounts. 

Having  thus  enumerated  feveral  exceptions,  which  may 
juftjy  he  taken  to  relations  of  miracles,  it  is  neceffary,  when 
we  read  the  fcriptur.es,  to  hear  in  our  mind  this  general  re¬ 
mark,  that  although  there  be  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Tefiament,  which  fall  within  feme  or  other  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  here  alligned,  yet  that  they  are  united  with  others, 
to  which  none  of  the  fame  exceptions  extend,  and  that 
their  credibility  hands  upon  this  union.  Thus  the  vifions 
and  revelations,  which  St.  Paul  afierts  to  have  been  im- 
•parted  to  him,  may  not,  in  their  feparate  evidence,  be  dii- 
tinguiiha.ble  from  the  vifions  and  revelations  which  many 
Others  have  alleged.  But  here  is  the  difference.  St. 
Paul’s  pretenfions  were  attefied  by  external  miracles 
wrought  by  himfelf,  and  by  miracles  wrought  in  the  caufe 
to  which  thefe  ylfions  relate  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
the  fame  hiftoi real  authority  which  informs  us  of  one, 
informs  us  of  the  other.  This  is  not  ordinarily  true  of 
the  viiions  cf  enthufialfs,  or  even  of  the  accounts  in  which 
they  are  contained.  Again,  fome  of  ChrilPs  own  miracles 
were  momentary  ;  as  the  transfiguration,  the  appearance 
and  voice  from  heaven  at  ChrilPs  baptifm,  a  voice  from 
the  clouds  upon  one  occafion  afterwards,  (John  xii.  30) 
and  fome  others.  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  diftindtion 
which  we  have  propofed  concerning  miracles  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  applies  in  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  evidence, 
as  much  to  thefe  in  fiances,  as  to  others.  But  this  is  the 
cafe,  not  with  all  the  miracles  aferibed  to  Chrifi,  nor  with 
the  greateft  part,  nor  with  many.  Whatever  force  there¬ 
fore  there  may  be  in  the  obje&ion,  we  have  numerous  mir¬ 
acles  which  are  free  jroifl  it ;  and  even  thefe  to  which  it 

is 
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Aerfirffew  ft  ^  ^  !t  in  the!r  crtdIt>  becde 

within"6  Tf£S  i  the  New  Teftament,  which  comi 
°f„the  oth‘r  h«ads  into  which  we  have  diftrib- 
uted  the  objections,  the  fame  remark  mull  be  repeated. 

is  IS  one  way,  in  which  the  unexampled  number  and 
variety  of  the  miracles  afcribed  to  Chrift,  lengthens  the 
credibility  of  Chriftiamty.  For  it  precludes  any  folution, 
or  conjedure  about  a  folution,  which  imagination,  or  even 
which  experience  might  fuggeft  concerning  fome  particular 
miiacles,  if  confidered  independently  of  others.  The 
•  miracles  of  Chrift  were  of  various  kinds, a  and  performed 
in  great  varieties  of  fituation,  form  and  manner  ;  at  Terufa- 
lem,  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewilh  nation  and  religion,  in 
different  parts  of  Judea  and  Galilee  ;  in  cities,  in  villages  • 
in  lynagogues,  in  private  houfes ;  in  the  ftreet,  in  high¬ 
ways ;  with  preparation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Lazarus,  by 
accident,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  widow’s  fon  at  Nain  ;  when 
attended  by  multitudes,  and  when  alone  with  the  patient ; 
m  the  imdft  of  his  difciples,  and  in  the  prefence  of  his 
enemies  ,•  with  the  common  people  around  him,  and  before 
jhwribes  and  xharilees,  and  rulers  of  the  lynagogues. 

I  apprehend  that,  when  we  remove  from  the  compari¬ 
son  the  cafes  which  are  fairly  difpofed  of  by  the  obferva- 
tions  that  have  been  dated,  many  cafes  will  not  remain. 
To  thofe  which  do  remain,  we  apply  this  final  didintfion  ; 

that  there  is  not  latisfaflory  evidence,  that  perlons  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  original  witnefl'es  of  the  miracles,  paded 
Liem  h/es  m  labours,  dangers  and  fuffenngs,  voluntarily 
undertaken  and  undergone  in  attedation  of  the  accounts 

which 


a  Not  only  healing  every  fpecies  of  difeafe,  but  turning  water 
into  wine  (John  ii  ;)  feeding  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves  and 
flfhes  (Mat.  xiv.  14.  Mark  vi.  35.  Luke  ix.  12.  John  iv.  5  ;) 
walking  on  the  fea  (Mat.  xiv.  23  ;)  calming  a  ftorm  (Mat.  viii. 
26.  Luke  viii.  23  ;)  a  celeftial  voice  at  his  baptifm,  and  miracu¬ 
lous  appearance  (Mat.  iii.  17.  afterwards  John  xii.  28;  )  his  tranf- 
figuration  (Mat.  xvii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  28.  Ep.  Peter 
i.  16, 17  ;)  railing  the  dead  in  three  diftindt  inftances  (Mat.  ix.  IS. 
Mark  v.  22.  Luke  viii.  41.  Luke  vii.  14.  John  xi.) 
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which  they  delivered,  and  properly  in  confequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  accounts.” 

CHAP.  H. 

BuT  they,  with  whom  we  argue,  have  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  debt  their  own  examples.  The  indances,  with 
which  Mr.  Hume  hath  chofen  to  confront  the  miracles  or 
the  New  Teftament,  and  which,  therefore,  we  are  entities 
to  regard,  as  the  drongeft  which  the  hdlory  of  the  worlo 
could  fupply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  very  acute  and  learned 

adverfary,  are  the  three  following  ; 

1 .  The  cure  of  a  blind  and  of  a  lame  man  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  by  the  emperor  Vefpafian,  as  related  by  Tacitus  ; 

2.  The  redoration  of  the  limb  of  an  attendant  in  a 
Spanifh  church,  as  told  by  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  and 

3.  The  cures  faid  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  trie 
Abbe  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the  prefent  century. 

1.  The  narrative  of  Tacitus  is  delivered  in  the-e  terms  » 

One  cf  the  common  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be 
difeafed  in  his  eyes,  by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis, 
whom  that  fuperditious  nation  worfhip  above  all  other  gods, 
prodrated  himfelf  before  the  emperor,  earnedly  imploring 
'from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blindnefs,  and  entreating,  that 
he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  Ipittle  his  cheeks  <md 
the  bails  of  his  eyes.  Another,  difeafed  in  his  hand,  re¬ 
queued,  by  the  admonition  of  the  fame  god,  that  he  might 
be  touched  by  the  foot  of  the  emperor.  Velpafian  at  flrd 
derided  and  defpifed  their  application  ;  afterwards,  when 
they  continued  to  urge  their  petitions,  he,  fometimes,  ap¬ 
peared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  vanity  ;  at  other  times, 
by  the  earned  fupplication  of  the  patients,  and  the  perfua- 
fion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 
At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  phyfl- 
cians,  whether  fuch  a  blindnefs  and  debility  were  vincible 
by  human  aid.  The  report  of  the  phyfleians  contained 

O  2  various 
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Jored,  if  a f  'that  ktas^per.' 

wafeleledt  6  H°  ^  fra*  l°  d°  *'*  ;  that  the  emperor 
was  elefted  by  divine  aff, fiance ;  laftly,  that  the  credit  of 

uccefs  would  be  the  emperor’s,  the  ridicule  of  the 

SSr*  W°1  fal1  UP0D  th£  Patknts’  Vefpafian 

and  tZS„nil-  17  ng,WaS  M  ‘^e  power  of  his  fortune 

tit,, He  h-  ua8  W/l  a"y  °nger  incred'We,  whilft  the  mul¬ 
titude,  which  flood  by,  eagerly  expefted  the  event,  with  a 

countenance  expreffive  of  joy  executed  what  he  wis  defir! 

ed  to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  reflored  to  its  ufe, 

and  light  returned  to  the  blind  man.  They  who  were 

prelent,  relate  both  thefe  cures,  even  at  this  time,  when 

there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying.”a 

Now,  although  Tacitus  wrote  this  account  twentv-feven 
years  arter  the  miracle  is  faid  to  have  been  performed,  and 
wrote  at  Rome  of  what  palfed  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote 
alio  from  report ;  and  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  examined  the  dory,  or  that  he  believed  it,  (but  rather 
the  contrary)  yet  I  think  his  tedimony  diffident  to  prove, 
that  luch  a  tranfa&ion  took  place  ;  by  which  I  mean,  that 
the  two  men  in  queftion  did  apply  to  Vefpafian,  that  Vef¬ 
pafian  did  touch  the  difeafed  in  the  manner  related,  and 
thau  a  cure  was  reported  to  have  followed  the  operation. 
But  the  affair  labours  under  a  drong  and  jud  fufpicion,  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  a  concerted  impodure  brought  ^bout 
by  conclufion,  between  the  patients,  the  phyfician,  and 
the  emperor.  This  folution  is  probable,  becaufe  there 
was  every  thing  to  fugged,  and  every  thing  to  facilitate 
fuch  a  fcheme.  The  miracle  was  calculated  to  confer  hon¬ 
our  upon  the  emperor,  and  upon  the  god  Serapis.  It  was 
achieved  in  the  midd  of  the  emperor's  flatterers  and  fol¬ 
lowers  j  in  a  city,  and  amongd  a  populace,  beforehand  de¬ 
voted  to  his  intered,  and  to  the  worfhip  of  the  god  ;  where 
it  would  have  been  treafon  and  blafphemy  together,  to  have 
contradicted  tbc  fame  of  the  cure,  or  even  to  have  queflion- 

ed 


*  Tac,  Ant.  p.  98. 
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ed  it.  And  what  is  very  obfervable  in  the  account  is,  that 
the  report  of  the  phyficians  is  juft  fuch  a  report,  as  would 
have  been  made  of  a  cafe,  in  which  no  external  marks 
of  the  difeafe  exided,  and  which,  confequently,  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  eafily  counterfeited,  viz.  that,  in  the  fird  of 
the  patients,  the  organs  of  vilion  were  not  dedroyed,  that 
the  weaknefs  of  the  lecond  was  in  his  joints.  The  drong- 
ed  circumdance  in  Tacitus’s  narration  is,  that  the  fird  pa¬ 
tient  was  (i  notus  tabe  oculorum,”  remarked  or  notorious 
for  the  difeafe  in  his  eyes.  But  this  was  a  circumdance 
which  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  dory  in  its  progrefs 
from  a  didant  country,  and  during  an  interval  of  thirty 
years ;  or  it  might  be  true  that  the  malady  of  the  eyes  was  no¬ 
torious,  yet  that  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  difeafe  had  nev¬ 
er  been  afcertained.  A  cafe  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
emperor’s  referve  was  eafily  affetded,  or  it  is  poflible  he  might 
not  be  in  the  fecrgt.  There  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
weight  in  the  obfervation  of  Tacitus,  that  they  who  were 
prefent  continued  even  then  to  relate  the  dory,;  when  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  lie.  It  only  proves  that 
thofe,  who  had  told  the  dory  for  many  years,  perfided  in* 
it.  The  date  of  mind  of  the  witneffes  and  fpe&ators  at 
the  time ,  is  the  point  to  be  attended  to.  Still  lefs  is  there 
of  pertinency  in  Mr.  Hume’s  eulogium  upon  the  cautious 
and  penetrating  genius  of  the  hidorian  for  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  hidorian  believed  it.  The  terms  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  Serapis,  the  deity  to  whole  interpofition  the 
miracle  was  attributed,  fcarcely  buffer  us  to  fuppofe  that 
Tacitus  thought  the  miracle  to  be  real,  “  by  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  fuperditious  nation 
(dedita  fuperditionibus  gens)  worfhip  above  all  other  gods.” 
To  have  brought  this  fuppofed  miracle  within  the  limits  of 
comparifon  with  the  miracles  of  Chrid,  it  ought  to  have 
appeared,  that  a  perfon  of  a  low  and  private  dation,  in  the 
midd  of  enemies,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  country  op- 
pofing  him,  with  every  one  around  him  prejudiced  or  inter- 
eded  againd  his  claims  and  chara&er,  pretended  to  perform 
thefe  cures  ;  and  required  the  fpe&ators,  upon  the  drength 
•f  what  they  faw,  to  give  up  their  firmed  hopes  and  opin¬ 
ions* 
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Ctp  through  a  life  of  trial  and  danger; 

f0  T  m0Ved’  as  t0  obfiy  his  call,  at  the  exnenfe 

anclof.l  7  rnT?  m  Which  the)'  liad  brought™ 
and  01  their  cafe,  fafety  and  reputation  ;  and  that  by  theft 

vginmngs  a  change  was  produced  in  die  world  tiw  effefs 

of  which  remain  to  this  day  :  a  caft,  both  in  its  circmt! 

omces  and  confequenccs,  very  unlike  any  thin-r  we  find  in 
d  acitus’s  relation.  }  <=  ln 

n";  ™c.  |!0I'y  .tak“  fr0™  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de 

is  this  !  inll  ■  feTd  c?ample  aiieg€d  by  Mr-  Hume> 

"  ,e,Wed  me  a  raan  yhofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  light  the  lamps” 
telling  me  that  he  had  been  feveral  years  at  the  gate,  wth 
one  leg  only.  ^  I  faw  him  with  two.”a  8 

!t  ‘s  dated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Cardinal  who  relates 
tms  Lory,  did  not  believe  it ;  and  it  no  where  appears,  that 
he  either  examined  the  limb,  or  afked  the  patient,  or  indeed 
any  one,  a  Angle  queftion  about  the  matter.  An  artificial 
eg  w.  cug;.t  with  art,  would  be  fufficient,  in  a  place  where 
noluch  contrivance  had  ever  before  been  heard  of,  to  give 
ongm  and  currency  to  the  report.  The  ecclefiafiics  of 
the  place  would,  it  is  probable,  favour  the  (lory,  inafmuch 
as  it  advanced  the  honour  of  their  image  and  church.  And 
if  they  patronized  it,  no  other  perfon  at  Saragoffa,  in  the 
middle  oi  the  laft  century,  would  care  to  difpute  it.  The 

ltory  hkewife  coincided,  not  lefs  with  the  wilhes  and  ure- 

conceptions  of  the  people,  than  with  the  interefts  of  their 
ccdefialtical  rulers ;  fo  that  there  was  prejudice  backed  by 
authority,  and  both  operating  upon  extreme  ignorance,  to 
account  lor  the  fuccefs  of  the  impolture.  ]f,  as  I  have 
iuggelted,  the  contrivance  of  an  artificial  limb  was  then  new, 
it  would  not  occur  to  the  Cardinal  himfelf  to  fufpefl  it  • 
efpecially  under  the  carelefsnefs  of  mind  with  which  lie’ 
heard  the  tale,  and  the  little  inclination  he  felt  to  ferutinize 
or  expoie  its  fallacy. 

3*  ■f'bs  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  admit  in  general  of  this  folution. 
Hie  patients  who  frequented  the  tomb,  were  fo  a  defied 

by 

*  Liv.  4.  A.  D.  1654. 
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fry  their  devotion,  their  expectation,  the  place,  the  folem- 
liity,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fympathy  of  the  furrounding 
multitude,  that  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  vi¬ 
olent  convulfions,  which  convulfions,  in  certain  inttances, 
produced  a  removal  of  diforders  depending  upon  obitruc- 
tion.  We  fhall,  at  this  day,  have  the  lefs  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  above  account,  becaufe  it  is  the  very  lame 
thing,  as  hath  lately  been  experienced  in  the  operations  ot 
animal  magnetifm  ;  and  the  report  of  the  French  phy  h- 
cians  upon  that  mylterious  remedy,  is  very  applicable  to  the 
prefent  confideration,  viz.  that  the  pretenders  to  the  art, 
by  working  upon  the  imaginations  of  their  patients,  were 
frequently  able  to  produce  convulfions  ;  that  convulfions 
fo  produced  are  among!!  the  moll  powerful,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  molt  uncertain  and  unmanageable  applications  to  the 

human  frame,  which  can  be  employed.  .  _  .  _ 

Circumftances,  which  indicate  this  explication  in  the  cale 
of  the  Parilian  miracles,  are  the  following  : 

1.  They  were  tentative .  Out  of  many  thoufand  lick, 
infirm,  and  difeafed  perfons,  who  reforted  to  the  tomb, 
the  profelfed  hilloryof  the  miracles  contains  only  nine  cures. 

2.  The  convulfions  at  the  tomb  are  admitted. 

3.  The  dileafes  were,  for  the  molt  part,  of  that  fort, 
which  depends  upon  ina<5tion  and  obltru<5tion,  as  dropfies, 
palfies,  and  fome  tumours. 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual  ;  fome  patients  attending 
many  days,  fome,  feveral  weeks,  and  fome,  feveral  months.* 

5.  The  cures  were  many  of  them  incomplete* 

6.  Others  were  temporary*51 

So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon  to  account  for 
is,  that,  out  of  an  almolt  innumerable  multitude  which  refort¬ 
ed  to  the  tomb  for  the  cure  of  their  complaints,  and  many 
©f  whom  were  there  agitated  by  ftrong  convulfions,  a  very 
fmall  proportion  experienced  a  beneficial  change  in  their 

conltitution  ,efpecially  in  the  adtion  of  the  nerves  and  glands* 

Some 

a  The  reader  will  find  thefe  particulars  verified  in  the  detail,  by 
the  accurate  inquiries  of  the  prefent  Bilhop  of  Saium  in  his  crite¬ 
rion  of  miracles,  p.  13a.  et  feq* 
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logue  is  fcarcely  diitinmiifh-,!  a’  r  (ir  c;;fe  ln  the  cat; 
uraJ  recovery.  J  It  w iS  fr0R’  toe  Pro8refs  of  a  nai 
under  an  inflammation  of  n  °*  &  y°Unf  man’  who  labour© 
the  other.  The  Cye’  and  had  ]oft  the  <&*  0 

been  abated  by  medicine  •  ..75,  ■“““  bad  Win 
of  his  attendance  t  he  ,’n  f  the  y?ung  man’  at  the  tim. 
num.  And,  what  s^Vm  ’ ^  uCn§  a  lotion  °f  lauda- 
the  inflammation*  after  fo  Part  ofthe  ^ 

cafe  was  that  of  a  von  no*  C  lnt€rval  returned.  Another 
•be  pandhate  „°f  »  «■*  %b,  by 

humour  through  the  wound  Ti  r  ^  oftne  aqueous 

gradually  returning  ZT  ^  fight’  v/hich  had  bee* 

to  the  tomb  tha  f  ’  7^  dorin8  his 

fi,p  t  S)  P1  °pably  m  the  fame  decree  in  v/hirh 

"Vr'p!“d  bp  ^  fi"b“ 

which,  from  their  na’JeZh  TZr  tW°  ?re  the  OI%  caft3> 

cd  by  convulfons  ’  f"  t3  be 

’SwtS  '5T; at’SSSs.-; 

haTnoC  likent£m"In 1  thf  **  Cardi ™I  de‘ Retz-  They 
^country  on  their 

againft  tfie  wktfVTj  an°?er’  ^  tha  >^ifts 

amined  by  dieirTdverfoieV  The  ^ 

examination  was,  that  many  falfthoods  we^e  d~e  -  H  VT 

st  S“sr!V?tr^n^  ss-s&is 

%ned  nrifrcpre/entation 

ftcacyof  ^4  “ntf 

rT£  L0m-;a  rFinfyvth? cade  of 

the  anterin,  nlrf  Cr  “  S  althouSh  tha  miracles  had 

ftc..  r  ,  n.  r’,  UJ  !011  cd  ai  dle  numerous  adherents  of 
cnat  cauie  to  lot  out  with. 

There, 
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Thefe,  let  us  remember,  are  the  ftrongeft  examples 
which  the  biftory  of  ages  fupplies.  In  none  of  them  was 
the  miracle  unequivocal ;  by  none  of  them  were  eftablilhed 
prejudices  and  perfuafions  overthrown;  of  none  of  them 
did  the  credit  make  its  way,  in  oppofition  to  authority  and 
power  ;  by  none  of  them  were  many  induced  to  commit 
themfelves,  and  that  in  contradiction  to  prior  opinions,  to 
a  lite  of  mortification,  danger,  and  fiifferings  :  none  were 
called  upon  to  attefi:  them,  at  the  expenfe  of  their  fortunes 
and  fafety.a  PART 

a  It  may  be  thought  that  the  hiftorian  of  the  Parisian  miracles, 
M.  Montgeron,  forms  an  exception  to  this  laft  affertion.  He  pre- 
fented  his  book  (with  a  fufpicion,as  it  fhould  feem,  of  the  danger 
of  what  he  was  doing)  to  the  king;  and  was  fhortly  afterwards 
committed  to.'prifon,  from  which  he  never  came  out.  Had  the  mir¬ 
acles  been  unequivocal,  and  had  3VL  Montgeron  been  originally 
convinced  by  them,  I  fhould  have  allowed  this  exception.  It  would 
have  fcood,  I  think,  alone  in  the  argument  of  our  adversaries. 
But,  bettde  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  dubious  nature  of  the 
miracles,  the  account,  which  M.  Montgeron  has  himfelf  left  of  his 
converfion,  fliows  both  the  date  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  perfuafon 
tvas  not  built  upon  external  miracles.  “  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the 
church-yard,  when  he  was  ftruck,”  he  tells  us,  “  with  awe  and 
reverence,  having  never  before  heard  prayers  pronounced  with  fo 
much  ardour  and  tranfport,  as  he  obferved  amongft  the  fupplicants 
at  the  tomb.  Upon  this,  throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  retting 
his  elbows  on  the  tombftone,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
he  fpalce  the  following  prayer,  0  thou,  by  nvhofe  intercejjlon  fo  many 
miracles  arefaid  to  be  performed ,  f  it  be  true  that  a  part  of  thee furvivetb 
the  grave ,  and  tout  thou  hajl  infuence  ’with  the  Almighty ,  have  pity  on  the 
darknefs  of  my  underfunding,  and  through  his  mercy  obtain  the  removal  of 
it.  Having  prayed  thus,  many  thoughts,  as  he  fayeth,  began  to 
open  themfelves  to  his  mind  ;  and  fo  profound  was  his  attention, 
that  he  continued  on  his  knees  four  hours,  not  in  the  leaft  difturb- 
cd  by  the  vatt  crowd  of  furrounding  fupplicants.  During  this 
time  all  the  arguments  which  he  ever  heard  or  read  in  favour  of 
Chrittianity,  occurred  to  him  with  fo  much  force,  and  feemed  fo 
ttrong  and  convincing,  that  he  went  home  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
trutn  or  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  holinefs  and  power  of  that 
perfon,  vvho,  as  ne  iuppofed,  “  had  engaged  the  divine  goodnefs 
to  enlighten  his  undsrttanding  fo  fuddenly.*’  Douvlafs  Crit.  of 
Mir.  p.  214. 
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Of  the  Auxiliary  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


CHAP.  I. 

Prophecy . 

“  T> 

If.  lii.  13.  liii.  .DEHOLD,  my  fervant  (hall  deal  pru¬ 
dently,  he  fhall  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  be  very 
high.  As  many  were  aftonifhed  at  thee  ;  his  vifage  was 
fo  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the 
fons  of  men  :  fo  fhall  he  fprinkle  many  nations  ;  the  kings 
fliall  {hut  their  mouths  at  him  :  for  that  which  had  not 
been  told  them  fhall  they  fee  ;  and  that  which  they  had 
not  heard  fhall  they  confider.  Who  hath  believed  our  re¬ 
port  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 
For  he  fhall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground  :  he  hath  no  form  nor  comelinefs  ; 
and  when  we  fliall  fee  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
fhould  defire  him.  He  is  defpifed  and  reje&ed  of  men,  a 
man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief :  and  we  hid, 
as  it  were,  our  faces  from  him  ;  he  was  defpifed,  and  we 
efteemed  him  not.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  forrows  :  yet  we  did  efleem  him  ftricken,  fmit- 
ten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our 
tranfgreffions,  he  was  bruifed  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chaf- 
tifement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  flripes 
we  are  healed.  All  we  like  fheep  have  gone  aftray  ;  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was  oppreffed 
and  he  was  afflifted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth  :  he  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  {laughter,  and  as  a  fheep  before 
her  fhearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.  He 
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v/as  taken  from  prifon  and  from  judgment :  and  who  fhall 
declare  his  generation  ?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land 
o  t  ie  iving  :  for  the  tranfgrellion  of  my  people  was  he 
line  ken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death  ;  becaufe  he  had  done  no  vio¬ 
lence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth.  Yet  itpleafed 
the  Lord  to  bruife  him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When 
thou  fhalt  make  his  foul  an  offering  for  fin,  he  fhall  fee  his 
feed,  he  fhall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  Lord 
fhall  profper  in  his  hand.  He  fhall  fee  of  the  travail  of 
his  foul,  and  fhall  be  fatisfied :  by  his  knowledge  fhall  my 
righteous  fei  vant  juflify  many  j  for  he  fhall  bear  their  ini¬ 
quities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great,  and  he  fhall  divide  the  fpoil  with  the  ftrong  ;  becaufe 
he  hath  poured  out  his  foul  unto  death  :  and  he  was  num¬ 
bered  with  the  tranfgreffors  ;  and  he  bare  the  fin  of  many, 
and  made  interceffion  for  the  tranfgreffors.” 

These  words  are  extant  in  a  book,  purporting  to  con¬ 
tain  the  predictions  of  a  writer,  who  lived  feven  centuries 
before  the  Chriftian  era. 

That  material  part  of  every  argument  from  prophecy, 
namely,  that  the  words  alleged  were  actually  fpoken  or 
written  before  the  faCt,  to  which  they  are  applied,  took 
place,  or  could  by  any  natural  means  be  forefeen,  is,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  inconteftible,  The  record  comes  out  of 
the  cuftody  of  adverfaries.  The  Jews,  as  an  ancient  fath¬ 
er  well  obferved,  are  our  librarians.  The  paffage  is  in 
their  copies  as  well  as  in  ours.  With  many  attempts  to 
explain  it  away,  none  has  ever  been  made  by  them  to  dif- 
credit  its  authenticity. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  force  of  the  quotation  is,  that 
it  is  taken  from  a  writing  declaredly  prophetic  ;  a  writing, 
profefling  to  deferibe  fuch  future  tranfaCtions  and  changes 
in  the  world,  as  were  connected  with  the  fate  and  interefls 
of  the  Jewifh  nation.  It  is  not  a  paffage  in  an  hiftorical 
or  devotional  compofition,  which,  becaufe  it  turns  out  to 
be  applicable  to  fome  future  events,  or  to  fome  future  fitu- 
ation  of  affairs,  is  prefumed  to  have  been  oracular.  The 

words 
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words  of  Ifaiah  were  delivered  by  him  in  a  prophetic  char- 
after,  with  the  folemnity  belonging  to  that  charafter  ;  and 
what  he  fo  delivered,  was  all  along  underitood  by  the 
Tewifh  reader  to  refer  to  fomething  that  was  to  take  place 
after  the  time  of  the  author.  The  public  fentiments  of 
the  Jews,  concerning  the  defign  of  Ifaiah’s  writings,  aie 
fet  forth  in  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  :  “  He  faw,  by  an  ex- 
cellent  fpirit,  what  fhould  come  to  pafs  at  the  lad,  and  he 
comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He  flowed  what 
fhould  come  to  pafs  forever,  and  fecret  things  or  ev^i  they 

came.”  (ch.  xlviii.  v.  24)  ^ 

It  is  alfo  an  advantage  which  this  prophecy  poffeffes,  that 
it  is  intermixed  with  no  other  fubjecl.  It  is  entire,  fepa- 
rate,  and  uninterruptedly  directed  to  one  fcene  of  things. 

The  application  of  the  prophecy  to  the  evangelic  hif- 
tory  is  plain  and  appropriate.  Here  is  no  double  fenfe. 
No  figurative  language  but  what  is  fufficiently  intelligible 
to  every  reader  of  every  country.  I  he  obfcurities,  by 
which  I  mean  the  expreflions  that  require  a  knowledge  of 
local  didtion,  and  of  local  allufion,  are  few,  and  not  of 
great  importance.  Nor  have  I  found  that  varieties  of  read¬ 
ing,  or  a  different  conflruing  of  tlie  original,  produce  any 
material  alteration  in  the  fenfe  of  the  prophecy.  Compare 
the  common  translation  with  that  of  bifhop  Lowth,  and 
the  difference  is  not  confiderable.  So  far  as  they  do  differ, 
bifhop  Lowth’s  corrections,  which  are  the  faithful  refult 
of  an  accurate  examination,  bring  the  defcription  nearer 
to  the  New  Te (lament  hiftory  than  it  was  before.  In 
the  fourth  verfe  of  the  fifty-third  chapter,  what  our  bible 
renders  “  ftricken,”  he  tranflates  “judicially  ftricken 
and  in  the  eighth  verfe,  the  claufe  “  he  v/as  taken  from 
prifon  and  from  judgment,”  the  bifhop  gives  “  by  an  op- 
preffive  judgment  he  was  taken  off.”  The  next  words  to 
thefe,  “  who  (hall  declare  his  generation,”  are  much  clear¬ 
ed  up  in  their  meaning  by  the  bifhop’s  verfion,  “  his  man¬ 
ner  of  life  who  would  declare,”  i.  e.  who  would  (land 
forth  in  his  defence.  The  former  part  of  the  ninth 
verfe,  “  and  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with 

the 
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ChnYPs  mffiondththK'lWhiiCh  'nverts  the  c!rcumftances  of 

in  ”  °'der'*rf'al; 
J*tu  .1  •  ,  J  ,  nt  ’  and  his  grave  was  appointed 

The  worH  'k  ,Ut  '  th  the  Hch  man  was  his  tomb.” 
he  words  in  the  eleventh  verfe,  «  by  his  knowledge  (liall 

Terfion8“b0Utb  ju£Bfy, many>”  are  in  the  bifhop's 

juffify  many T6  ^  °f  111111  righteoi!S  Bryant 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  turn  the  Jews  themfelves 

-i'erf1  R 1  \!v:  Prophe“5',a  There  is  good  proof  that  the  an- 
"  ,  Rabb|ns  explained  it  of  their  expected  Me  hi  ah  ib 

.  *eir  m°dF“  expofitors  concur,  I  think,  in  reprefent- 
rng  it,  as  a  defcription  of  the  calamitous  date  and  intended 
reftorauon  of  the  Jewilh  people,  who  are  here,  as  they  fay, 
exhibited  under  the  charafter  of  a  fingle  perfon.  I  have 
not  difcovered  that  their  expolition  refts  upon  any  critical 
arguments,  or  upon  thefe  in  any  other  than  a  very  minute 
degree.  The  claufe  in  the  ninth  verfe,  which  we  render 
or  the  tranfgreffion  of  my  people  was  he  ftricken,”  and  in 
the  margin  “was  the  ftroke  upon  him,”  the  Jews  read, «  for 
the  tranfgreffion  of  my  people  was  the  ftroke  upon  them.” 
And  what  they  allege  in  fupport  of  the  alteration  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  Hebrew  pronoun  is  capable  of  a  plu- 
ral,  as  well  as  of  a  lingular  flgnification,  that  is  to  fay,  is 
capable  Ox  their  conflrutflion  as  well  as  ours.c  And  this 


is 

r*  .  boc  Efaise  efl  carnificina  Rabbmorum,  de  quo 

ahep  Judsei  mihi  confelTi  funt,  Rabbinos  fuos  ex  ProPheticis  ferip- 
nins  facile  fe  extricare  potuiiTe,  medo  Efaias  tacuiffet .”  Hulfe  Theoi 
Jad.  p.  318.  quoted  by  Poole  in  Ioc. 
c  .  ^  Huife  Theoi.  Jud.  p.  430. 

Eidiop  Lowth  adopts  in  this  place  the  reading  of  the  feven- 
ty,  v/mch  gives  Imitten  to  death ,  “  for  the  tranfgreffion  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  was  he  fmitten  to  death.”  The  addition  of  the  words  “  to 
death,”  makes  an  end  of  the  Jewiffi  interpretation  of  the  claufe. 
And  the  authority,  upon  which  this  reading  (though  not  given 
by  the  prefent  Hebrew  text)  is  adopted,  Dr.  Kennicot  has  fet  forth 
by  an  argument,  not  only  fo  cogent,  but  fo  clear  and  popular,  that 
1  beg  leave  to  tranferibe  the  fubftance  of  it  into  this  note.  “  Or- 
sgen,  after  having  quoted  at  large  this  prophecy  concerning  the 

Meffiah, 
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is  all  the  variation  contended  for :  the  reft  of  the  prophe¬ 
cy  they  read  as  we  do.  The  probability,  therefore,  of 
their  expofition  is  a  fubjedt  of  which  we  are  as  capable  of 
judging  as  themfelves.  This  judgment  is  open  indeed 
to  the  good  fenfe  of  every  attentive  reader.  The  applica¬ 
tion  which  the  Jews  contend  for,  appears  to  me  to  labour 
under  infuperable  difficulties  ;  in  particular,  it  may  be  de¬ 
manded  of  them  to  explain,  in  whofe  name  or  perfon,  if 
the  Jewifh  people  be  the  fufferer,  does  the  prophet  fpeak, 
when  he  fays,  “  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
forrows,  yet  vue  did  efteem  him  ftricken,  fmitten  of  God 
and  afflidted  ;  but  he  was  wounded  for  our  tranfgrefiions, 
he  was  bruifed  for  our  iniquities,  the  chaftifement  of  our 

peace 

Mefliah,  tells  us,  that  having  once  made  ufe  of  this  paffage,  in  a 
difpute  againfh  fome  that  were  accounted  wife  among  the  Jews, 
©ne  of  them  replied,  that  the  words  did  not  mean  one  man,  but  one 
people,  the  Jews,  who  were  fmitten  of  God,  and  difperfed  among 
the  Gentiles  for  their  converfion  ;  that  he  then  urged  many  parts 
©f  this  prophecy,  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  interpretation,  and 
that  he  feemed  to  prefs  them  the  hardeft  by  this  fentence — •“  for 
the  tranfgrefiion  of  my  people  was  he  fmitten  to  death.”  Now, 
as  Origen,  the  author  of  the  Iiexapla,  muft  have  underftood  He¬ 
brew,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  urged  this  lad  text 
as  fo  decifive,  if  the  Greek  verfion  had  not  agreed  here  with  the 
Hebrew  text  ;  nor  that  thefe  wife  Jews  would  have  been  at  all 
diftreffed  by  this  quotation,  unlefs  the  Hebrew  text  had  read  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  words  “  to  death,”  on  which  the  argument  principally 
depended  ;  for  by  quoting  it  immediately,  they  would  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  him,  and  reprobated  his  Greek  verfion.  This, 
whenever  they  could  do  it,  was  their  conftant  pradtice  in  their 
difputes  with  the  Chriftians.  Origen  himfelf,  who  laborioufly 
compared  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Septuagint,  has  recorded  the 
neceffity  of  arguing  with  the  Jews,  from  fuch  paffages  only,  as 
were  in  the  Septuagint  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew.  Wherefore,  as 
Origen  had  carefully  compared  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Septuagint 
with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  as  he  puzzded  and  confounded  the 
learned  Jews!  by  urging  upon  them  the  reading  “  to  death”  in  this 
place  ;  it  feems  almoft  impoffible  not  to  conclude,  both  from  Ori¬ 
gen  s  argument,  and  the  filence  of  his  J?wilh  advexfaries,  that  the 
He  crew  text  at  that  time  adlually  had  the  word  agreeably  to  the 
verfion  0f  the  feventy.”  Lowth’s  Ifaiah,  p.  242. 
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before  her  ihearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  op'eneth  not  his  mouth,” 
quadrates  with  no  part  of  the  Jewiih  hiftory  with  which 

A  O  t" O  n  _ _  a  _  1  7 1 1 1  •  ^  * 


we  are  acquainted.  The  mention  of  the  “  grave,”  and 
the  tomb,  in  the  ninth  verfe,  is  not  very  applicable  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  nation  ;  and  Hill  lefs  fo  is  the  conclufion 
ot  tlie  prophecy  in  the  twelfth  verfe,  which  exprefsly  rep- 
relents  the  bufferings  as  voluntary ,  and  the  fufferer  as  in- 
tercedmg  for  the  offenders,  “  becaufe  he  hath  poured  out 
his  foul  unto  death,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  tranf- 
grefiors,  and  he  bare  the  fin  of  many,  and  made  intercef- 
non  for  the  tran^ed'ors.” 


There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Te foment,  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Chridians  to  relate  to  the  gcfpel  hiftory, 
which  are  deferring  both  of  great  regard,  and  of  a  very 
attentive  confide  ration  ;  but  I  content  myfelf  with  dating 
the  above,  becaufe  I  think  it  the  cleared  and  the  drongeft 
of  all,  and  becaufe  mod  of  the  red,  in  order  that  their 
value  be  reprefented  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fidelity, 
require  a  difcuflion  unfuitable  to  the  limits  and  nature  of 
this  work,  i  he  reader  will  find  them  difpofed  in  order, 
and  didinaly  explained  in  bifhop  Chandler’s  treatife  upon 
the  fubjedl :  and  he  will  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  oft¬ 
en,  and,  I  think,  truly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Chrid 
tianity,  that  there  is  no  other  eminent  perfon,  to  the  hido- 
ry  of  whofe  life  fo  many  circumdanees  can  be  made  to  ap- 
ply.  They  who  obje<5f,  that  much  has  been  done  by  the 
power  of  chance,  the  ingenuity  of  accommodation,  and 
tne  indudry  of  refearch,  ought  to  try  whether  the  fame, 
or  any  thing  like  it,  could  be  done,  if  Mahomet,  or  any 

other  perfon,  were  propofed  as  the  fubje<5t  of  Jewifh  proph¬ 
ecy. 
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IT  A  fecond  head  of  argument  from  prophecy ,  is  found¬ 
ed  up  on  our  Lord's  prediftions  concerning  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Jerufalcm,  recorded  by  three  out  of  the  four  evan- 

oelids..  r  1  r  1  1 

Luke  xxi.  5 — 25.  “  And  as  fome  lpake  of  the  temple, 

how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  (tones  and  gifts,  he  faid;, 
As  for  thefe  things  which  ye  behold,  the  days  will  come, 
in  the  which  there  (hall  not  be  left  one  (tone  upon  another, 
that  (hall  not  be  thrown  down.  And  they  afked  him,  fay¬ 
ing,  Matter,  but  when  (hall  thefe  things  be  ?  and  what 
fign.  (hail  there  be  when  thefe  things  (hall  come  to  pafs  l 
And  he  faid,  Take  heed  that,  ye  be  not  deceived,  for  many 
(trail  come  in  my  name,  faying,  I  am  Chrilt  ;  and  the  time 
draweth  near.  Go  ye  not  therefore  after  them.  But, 
when  ye  (hall  hear  of  war s  and  commotions,  be  not  terrifi¬ 
ed  ;  for  thefe  things  mud  fird  come  to  pafs,  but  the  end  is 
not  by  and  by,.  Then  faid  he  unto  them,  Nation  (hall 
rife  againd  nation,  and  kingdom  againd  kingdom,  and 
great  earthquakes  (hall  be  in  divers  places,  and  famines  and 
pedilences  :  and  fearful  fights,  and  great  figns  (hall  there 
be  from  heaven.  But  before  alL  thefe,  they  (hall  lay  their 
hands  on  you,  and  perfecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to  the 
fynagogues,  and  into  prifons,  being  brought  before  kings 
and  rulers  for  my  name’s  fake.  And  it  (hall  turn  to  you 
for  a  tedimony.  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts,  not  to 
meditate  before  what  ye  (hall  anfwer  ;  for  I  will  give  you 
a  mouth  and  wifdom,  which  all  your  adverfaries  (hall  not 
be  able  to  gainfay  nor  refid.  And  ye  (hall  be  betrayed 
both  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk  and  friends 
and  fome  of  you  (hall  they  caufe  to  be  put  to  death. ,  And 
ye  fnall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name’s  fake.  But 
there  (hall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perifh.  In  your  pa¬ 
tience  poflefs  ye  your  fouls.  And  when  ye  (hall  fee  Jeru- 
falem  compafled  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  defolation 
thereof  is  nigh.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to 
the  mountains  ;  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midd  of  it 
depart  out ;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries 
enter  thereinto.  For  thefe  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that 

all 
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fulfiIIed-  Butwoe 

in  thofe  days  ;  for  there/hall’bT'^  ‘j13.1  Sive  f«ck, 

and  wrath  upon  tb  f"  ,  bi \8reat  d,ftrefs  “  the  land, 

edge  of  the  fword  "  and°ftall  dVd  tbey  fl'*a11  by  the 

n  terms  nearly  fimilar,  this  difcourfe  is  related  in  th* 
Markf"  The  fioTofsf 

*  i  ^lna  uilen  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  r.V™. 
and  wept  over  it,  faying,  If  thou  hadft  known,' even  thou’ 

n  ace  h"f  $  day’  the  thin«S  Which  belong  unto  thy 

E  ,,  ,  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes;  for  the  days 

try fid? aidft  thee  r°Und’  and  keeP thee  in  ™  ev- 

ery  hde,  and  lhalf  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thv 

chddren^  within  thee,  and  they  /hall  not  kave  in  thee  one 

thynvifiCtfonn°th  T1  bfCaU;r  th°U  knewdl  not  the  time  of 
diafons  R  f  £  Pf%CS  are  dlre<S  and  explicit  pre- 

.  ‘  inferences  to  the  fame  event,  forne  plain  fome. 

para  ohcal,  or  otherwife  figurative,  are  found  in  divers  oth¬ 
er  difcourfes  of  our  Lord.a  “ 

The  general  agreement  of  the  defections  with  the  event 
r.z.  with  the  rum  of  the  Jewi/h  nation,  and  the  capture  of 
Jerufolem  under  Vefpafian,  thirty-fix  ^ars  after  ChrTft’s 
death,  is  mod  evident ;  and  the  a^cordanrv  in  * 

*•  »f  “■»»  - ««..»»« c£:vjn7;'~ 

anTo  thJIte'S'  II  an  advantage  to  the  inquiry, 

and  to  the  argument  budt  upon  it,  that  we  have  received  a 

copious  account  of  the  tranfadion  from  Jcfephus,  a  Jewillt 

fefl)t°r  te™Porary  hdtorian.  This  part  of  the  cafe  is  per- 
l  y  free  fiom  doubt.  The  only  queffion  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  raifed  upon  the  fubjeft,  is  whether  the  proph- 

xiU  T^o'  X‘vv  3J~' i6'  *?“•  r— 7.  Mark  xii.  I— n.  Luke 
xm.  I  9.  xx.  9—30.  xxi.  5— 13. 
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ecy  was  really  delivered  before  the  event.  I  {hall  apply*, 
therefore,  my  obfervations  to  this  point  folely. 

1 .  The  judgment  of  antiquity,  though  varying  in  the  pre- 
cife  year  of  the  publication  of  the  three  gofpels,  concurs  in 
aligning  them  a  date  prior  to  the  dedruCtion  of  Jerufa- 
lem.a 

2.  This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  a  drong  probability 
arifing  from  the  courfe  of  human  life.  The  dedruCtion  of 
Jerufalem  took  place  in  the  feventieth  year  after  the  birth 
of  Chrid.  The  three  evangelifls,  one  of  whom  was  his  im¬ 
mediate  companion,  and  the  other  two  afifociated  with  his 
companions,  were,  it  is  probable,  not  much  younger  than  he 
was.  They  mud,  confequently,  have  been  far  advanced 
in  life  when  Jerufalem  was  taken  ;  and  no  reafon  has 
been  given  why  they  fhould  defer  writing  their  hidories  fo 
long. 

3*b  If  the  evangelids,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  gofpels* 
had  known  of  the  dedruCtion  of  Jerufalem,  by  which  ca¬ 
tastrophe  the  prophecies  were  plainly  fulfilled?  it- is  moil- 
probable,  that,  in  recording  the  predictions,  they  would 
have  dropped  fome  word  or  other  about  the  completion  ; 
in  like  manner  as  Duke,  after  relating  the  denunciation  of 
a  dearth  by  Agabus,  adds,  “  which  came  to  pafs  in  •  the 
days  of  Claudius  Csefar  :”c  whereas  the  prophecies 
are  given  diflinCtly  in  one  chapter  of  each  of  the  three 
fird  gofpels,  and  referred  to  in  feveral  *  diderent  paffages  ot 
each,  and,  in  none  of  all  thefe  places,  does  there  appear 
the  fmalled  intimation  that  the  things  fpoken  of  were  come 
to  pafs.  I  do  admit  that  it  would  have  been  the  part  of 
an  impodor,  who  wifhed  his  readers  to  believe  that  his 
book  was  written  before  the  event,  when  in  truth  it  was 
written  after  it,  to  have  fuppreded  any  fuch:  intimation 
carefully.  But  this  was  not  the  character  of  the  authors 
of  the  gofpel.  Cunning  was  no  quality  of  theirs.  Of  all 
writers  in  the  world,  they  thought  the  lead  of  providing 

againli 

a  Lardrrer,  vol.  XIII. 

fe  Lc  Clerc.  Diff.  III.  de  quat.  ev.  Num.  VII.  p.  541* 

c  ACts  xi.  28. 
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ofen?  tfjeai°ns-  Moreover,  there  is  no  claufe  in  an, 

prior  to  if  make\a  Profeffion  of  having  written 

L  i  ,  ,  Jewi^  wars,  which  a  fraudulent  purpofe  would 
have  kd  them  to  pretend.  They  have  done  neither  on" 

whiH,  htf  °rhe  n-  1  hey  have  neither  inferted  any  words, 
which  might  fignify  to  the  reader  that  their  accounts 

fonhVVntte  l/f "  ^  deftruaion  of  Jerufalem,  which  a 
foph.ft  would  have  done  ;  nor  have  they  dropped  a  hint 

yne  completion  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  them 
which  an  undefignmg  writer,  writing  after  the  event,  could 
hardly,  on  feme  or  other  of  the  many  occafions  that  pre- 
fcnt.d  themfelves,  have  miffed  of  doing.  ^ 

4-  The  admonitions1  which  Chriit  is  reprefented  to 
have  given  to  his  followers  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight, 
are  not  eafily  accounted  for  upon  the  fuppofitioti  of  “the 
piophecy  being  fabricated  after  the  event.  Either  the 
Chnlhans,  when  the  liege  approached,  did  make  their 
efcape  from  Jerufalem,  or  they  did  not :  if  they  did,  thev 
mult  have  had  the  prophecy  amongft  them  :  If  they  did 
not  know  of  any  fuch  prediclion  at  the  time  of  the  liege, 
if  they  did  not  take  notice  of  any  fuch  warning,  it  was  an 
improbable  fifhon,  in  a  writer  publifhing  his  work  near 
to  tnat  time  (which,  upon  any  even  the  loweft  and  mol 
diiadvantageous  fuppolition,  was  the  cafe  with  the  oofpek 
now  in  cur  hands)  and  addreffing  his  work  to  Jews 
and  to  Jewilh  converts  (which  Matthew  certainly  did > 
to  Hate  that  the  followers  of  Chriflr  had  received  admo¬ 
nitions,  of  which  they  made  no  ufe  when  the  occafion  ar¬ 
nica,  and  of  which,  experience  then  recent  proved,  that 

thofe,. 

•  u  xx\*  2°’  21  ’  ^  When  ye  fhall  fee  Jerufalem  compaffed 

with  armies,.  then  know  that  the  defolation  thereof  is  nigh  •  then- 
et  tiem  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  let  them 
whicn  are  in  the  midfl;  of  it  depart  out,  and  let  not  them  that  are 
in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.” 

Mat.  xiv.  IS.  “  When  ye  fhall  fee  Jerufalem  compaffed  with 
armies,  then  let  them  which  he  in  Judea  flee  unto  the  mountains  ; 
wt  him  which  is  on  the  houfe  top,  not  come  down  to  take  any 
t  mg  oat  oi  his  houie,  neither  let  him  winch  is  in  the  field,  return, 
hack  to  take  his  clothes.” 
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tliofe,  who  were  mod  concerned  to  know  and  regard  them, 
were  ignorant  or  negligent.  Even  if  the  prophecies  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  evangelifls  through  no  better  vehicle 
than  tradition,  it  mud  have  been  by  a  tradition  which  fub- 
fifted  prior  to  the  event.  And  to  fuppofe,  that,  without 
any  authority  whatever,  without  fo  much  as  even  any  tra¬ 
dition  to  guide  them,  they  had  forged  thefe  pafiages,  is  to 
impute  to  them  a  degree  of  fraud  and  impofture,  from  ev¬ 
ery  appearance  of  which  their  compofitions  are  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  poflible. 

5.  I  think  that,  if  the  prophecies  had  been  compofed 
after  the  event,  there  would  have  been  more  fpecification. 
The  names  or  defcriptions  of  the  enemy,  the  general,  the 
emperor  would  have  been  found  in  them.  The  defigna- 
tion  of  the  time  would  have  been  more  determinate.  And 
I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  the  coun¬ 
terfeited  prophecies  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  mod:  others  of 
the  kind,  are  mere  tranfcripts  of  the  hidory  moulded  into 
a  prophetic  form. 

It  is  objected  that  the  prophecy  of  the  dedru&ion  of  Je- 
rufalem,  is  mixed,  or  connected  with  exprefiions,  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  world  ;  and  fo  conne<5t- 
ed,  as  to  lead  an  ordinay  reader  to  expe<5t,  that  thefe  two 
events  would  not  be  far  didant  from  each  other.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  the  obje&ion  does  not  concern  our 
prefent  argument.  If  our  Saviour  actually  foretold  the  de- 
ltru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  it  is  fufficient ;  even  although  we 
fhould  allow,  that  the  narration  of  the  prophecy  had  com¬ 
bined  together  what  had  been  faid  by  him  upon  kindred  fub- 
je<5ts,  without  accurately  preferving  the  order,  or  always 
noticing  the  tranfition  of  the  difcourfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Morality  of  the  Gofpel 

J ^  tbe  go^el  as  an  argument  oj 

its  truth,  I  am  willing  to  admit  two  points,  firft,  that  th< 

teaching  of  morality  was  not  the  primary  delign  of  the  mif 
lion  ;  secondly,  that  morality,  neither  in  the  gofpel,  noi 

difccver^1^  ^  ^  ProPerly  Speaking,  ol 

WCre  tG  defcribe  in  a  verY  &w  words  the  fcope  oi 
Chrilhanity,  as  a  revelation ,a  I  fhould  fay,  that  it  was  to 

influence  the  conduct  of  human  life,  by  edablifhing  the 
proof  of  a  future  (late  of  reward  and  punifhment— .«  tc 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light.”  The  diredt  objetf, 
t  erefore,  of  the  defign  is  to  fupply  motives  and  not  rules, 
landions  and  not  precepts.  And  thefe  were  what  man¬ 
kind  flood  mod  in  need  of.  The  members  of  civilized  fo- 
ciety  can,  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  judge  tolerably  well  how 
they  ought  to  act  ;  but  without  a  future  date,  or,  which  is 
the  lame  thing,  without  credited  evidence  of  that  (late, 
they  want  a  motive  to  their  duty;  they  want  at  le aft 
strength  of  .motive,  fufficient  to  bear  up,  againft  the  force 
'Of  paffion,  and  the  temptation  of  prefent  advantage.  Their 

•rules  want  authority.  The  mofi  important  fervice  that  can 
be  rendered  to  human  life,  and  that,  confequently,  which 
one  might  exp e&  beforehand,  would  be  the  great  end  and 
office  of  a  revelation  from  God,  is  to  convey  to  the  world 
authorized  affiurances  of  the  reality  of  a  future  exigence. 
And  although,  in  doing  this,  or  by  the  miniflry  of  the 
fame  perfon  by  which  this  is  done,  moral  precepts,  or  ex¬ 
amples,  or  illuflrations  of  moral  precepts  may  be  occafion- 

ally 

Great,  and  ineftimably  beneficial  purp©fes,  maybe  attained  by 
Chrift’s  million,  and  efpecially  by  his  death,  which  do  not  belong 
to  Chriftiamty  as  a  revelation ,  that  is,  they  might  have  exifted,  and 
they  might  have  been  accomplilhed,  though  we  had  never,  in  this 
life,  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them. 
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ally  given,  and  be  highly  valuable,  yet  ftill  they  do  not 
form  the  original  purpofe  of  the  million. 

Secondly,  morality,  neither  in  the  gofpel,  nor  in  any  oth¬ 
er  book,  can  be  a  fubjeft  of  difcovery,  properly  fo  called. 
By  which  proportion,  I  mean  that  there  cannot,  in  morali¬ 
ty,  be  any  thing  limilar  to  what  are  called  difcoveries  in  nat¬ 
ural  philofophy,  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  fome  faiences  ;  as 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  alphabetical 
writing,  decimal  arithmetic,  and  fome  other  things  of  the 
fame  fort ;  fafts,  or  proofs,  or  contrivances,  before  totally 
unknown  and  unthought  of.  Whoever  therefore  expeds^ 
in  reading  the  New  Teftament,  to  be  (truck  with  difcover¬ 
ies  in  morals,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  affeft- 
ed,  when  he  lirft  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  difcoveries 
above-mentioned;  or  rather  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  was  affedted  by  them,  when  they  were  lirft  publifh- 
ed ;  experts  what,  as  I  apprehend,  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je<5t  renders  it  impolfible  that  he  fhould  meet  with.  And 
the  foundation  of  my  opinion  is  this,  that  the  qualities  of 
actions  depend  entirely  upon  their  effects,  which  effects 
mult  ail  along  have  been  the  fubjecft  of  human  experience. 

When  it  is  once  fettled,  no  matter  upon  what  principle, 
that  to  do  good  is  virtue,  the  reft  is  calculation.  But  lince 
the  calculation  cannot  be  inftituted  concerning  each  partic¬ 
ular  aftion,  we  eftablifh  intermediate  rules  :  by  which  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  bulinefs  of  morality  is  much  facilitated,  for 
then,  it  is  concerning  our  rules  alone  that  we  need  inquire, 
whether  in  their  tendency  they  be  beneficial  ;  concerning 
our  a<5tions  we  have,  only  to  alk,  whether  they  be  agreeable 
to  the  rules.  We  refer  a&ions  to  rules,  and  rules  to  pub¬ 
lic  happinefs.  Now  in  the  formation  of  thefe  rules,  there 
is  no  place  for  difcovery  properly  fo  called,  but  there  is 

ample  room  for  the  exercife  of  wifdom,  judgment,  and 
prudence. 

As  I  wilh  to  deliver  argument  rather  than  panegyric, 

I  fhall  treat  or  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  in  fubietSHon  to 
<hefe  obfervations.  And  after  all,  I  think  it  luch  a  mo. 

^  raiitys 
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riil.ty,  as,  confidering  from  whom  it  came,  is  moil  extraor. 

|1.ReT/  ’  an<^  as,  without  allowing  fome  degree  of  re- 
ahty  to  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  religion,  it  is 
di  icu  t  to  account  for  ;  or  to  place  the  argument  Some¬ 
what  lower  m  the  fcale,  it  is  fuch  a  morality,  as  complete- 
jy  1  ePels  t  ie  fuppofition  of  its  being  the  tradition  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  age  or  of  a  barbarous  people,  of  the  religion  beina 
founded  m  folly,  or  of  its  being  the  production  of  craft ; 
and  it  repels  alfo,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fuppofition  of  its 
having  been  the  effufion  of  an  enthufiaftic  mind. 

I  he  divifion,  under  which  the  fubjedt  may  be  mob  conve¬ 
niently  treated  of,  is  that  of  the  things  taught,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  teaching. 

Under  the  fiift  head,  I  fhould  willingly,  if  the  limits 
and  nature  of  my  work  admitted  of  it,  tranfenbe  into  this 
chapter  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid  upon  the  morali¬ 
ty  by  the  author  of  the  'internal  evidence  of 

Chrijhanity  ;  becaufe  it  perfedfly  agrees  with  my  own  opin¬ 
ion,  and  becaufe  it  is  impoilible  to  fay  the  fame  things  fo 
well.  This  acute  obferver  of  human  nature,  and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  fincere  convert  to  Chribianity,  appears  to  me  to  have 
made  out  fatisfadtorily  the  two  following  pofitions,  viz. 

L  That  the  gofpel  omits  fome  qualities,  which  have 
ufually  engaged  the  praifes  and  admiration  of  mankind,  but 
which,  in  reality,  and  in  their  general  elfedts,  have  been 
prejudicial  to  human  happinefs. 

II.  ihat  the  gofpel  has  brought  forwards  fome  virtues, 
which  poffefs  the  higheft  intrinlic  value,  but  which  have 
commonly  been  overlooked  and  contemned. 


The  firft  of  thefe  proportions  he  exemplifies,  in  the  in- 
dances  of  friendfhip,  patriotilm,  adtive  courage  ;  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  thefe  qualities  are  ufually  underbcod,  and 
in  the  condudt  which  they  often  produce. 

The  fecond,  in  the  indances  of  paflive  courage  or  en¬ 
durance  of  fufferings,  patience  under  affronts  and  injuries, 
humility,  irrefiftance,  placability. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  two  oppofite  deferiptions  of  char- 
adfer,  under  which  mankind  may  generally  be  cladfed. 

The 
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The  one  pofTehes  vigour,  firmnefs,  refolution,  is  daring  and 
aCtive,  quick  in  its  fenhbilities,  jealous  of  its  fame,  eager 
in  its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its  purpofe,  violent  in  its 
refentments. 

The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving  ;  not 
prompt  to  act  but  willing  to  fuffer,  blent  and  gentle  under 
rudenefs  and  infult,  fuing  for  reconciliation  where  others 
would  demand  fitisfadion,  giving  way  to  the  pufhes  of 
impudence,  conceding  and  indulgent  to  the  prejudices,  the 
wrong-headednefs,  the  intractability  of  thofe  with  whom  it 
has  to  deal. 

The  former  of  thefe  characters  is,  and  ever  hath  been, 
the  favourite  of  the  world.  It  is  the  character  of  great 
men.  There  is  a  dignity  in  it  which  univerfally  com¬ 
mands  refpeCt. 

The  latter  is  poorfpirited,  tame,  and  abjeCt.  Yet  fo  it 
hath  happened,  that,  with  the  founder  of  Chriflianity,  this 
latter  is  the  fubject  of  his  commendation,  his  precepts, 
Ids  example  ;  and  that  the  former  is  lo,  in  no  part  of  its 
compoiition.  This,  and  nothing  elie,  is  the  character  de¬ 
igned  in  the  following  remarkable  pafi'ages  :  “  Refill  not 
evil ;  but  whofoever  (hail  finite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  alio  ;  and  if  any  man  will  fae  thee 
at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
alio  ;  and  whofoever  fhall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain  ;  love  your  enemies  ;  blefs  them  that  curie 
you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  defpitefully  ufe  you  and  perfecute  you.’*  This 
certainly  is  not  common-place  morality.  It  is  very  origin¬ 
al.  It  flows  at  leaf!  (and  it  is  for  this  purpofe  we  pro¬ 
duce  it)  that  no  two  things  can  be  more  different  than 
the  heroic  and  the  Chriffian  character. 

How  tne  author,  to  whom  I  refer,  has  not  only  remark¬ 
ed  this  difference  more  flrongly  than  any  preceding  writer, 
bat  has  proved,  m  contradiction  to  fid  impreflions,  to 
popular  opinion,  to  the  encomiums  of  orators  and  poets, 
and  even  to  tne  fufFrages  of  hiflorians  and  moraliits,  that 
t  w.  la. 1 1 ci  caul  after  pofleffes  the  mofl  of  true  worth,  both 
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as  be;ng  moil  difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  fuftained, 

r  fir-  lT  nbU5  t0  the  haPPinefs  and  tranquillity 

I  K  ,  e‘  J\e  ftMe  °f  his  arg"'ment  »  as  folio™ :  7 
,,  it  this  difpofition  were  univerfal,  the  cafe  is  clear  ■ 

oAerTf1  r  °U W  be  a  f°ciety  of  friends-  Whereas,  if  the 
,  .d‘fpofition  were  univerfal,  it  would  produce  a  fcene 

ot  univerfal  contention.  The  world  could  not  hold  a. 
generation  of  fuch  men. 

,  ^  wiiat  &&,  the  difpofition  be  partial  ;  if  a 

ew  e  actuated  by  it,  amongd  a  multitude  who  are  not, 
i°  w  stover  degree  it  does  prevail,  in  the  fame  proportion 
it  prevents,  allays,  and  terminates  quarrels,  the  great  dis¬ 
turbers  of  human  happinefi,  and  the  great  fources  of  hu¬ 
man  mifery,  m  far  ashman’s  happinefs  and  mifery  depend 
upon  man.  Without  this  dilpofition  enmities  mud  not 
only  be  frequent,  but,  once  begun,  mud  be  eternal  5  for 
each  retaliation  being  a  frefh  injury,  and,  confequently,- 
r^qummg  a  frefh  fails  faction  ^  no  period  can  be  afligned  to 
the  reciprocation  of  affronts,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  ha¬ 
tred,  but  that  which  clofes  the  lives,  or  at  lead  the  inter- 
courfe,  of  the  parties. 

I  would  only  add  to  thefe  obiervations,  that  although 
tne  former  of  the  two  characters  above  dcfcribed  may  be 
occaf  onally  ufefil,  although,  perhaps,  a  great  general,  or  a 
great  datefman,  may  be  formed  by  it,  and  thefe  may  be 
indruments  of  important  benefits  to  mankind,  yet  is  this 
nothing  more  than  what  is  true  of  many  qualities,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  vicious.  Envy  "is  a  quality  of  this 
iort.  I  know  not  a  dronger  dimulus  to  exertion.  Many 
a  fcholar,  many  an  artid,  many  a  foldier,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  it.  Neverthelefs,  fince  in  its  general  effiedts  it  is 
noxious,  it  is  properly  condemned,  certainly  is  not  praifed, 
by  fober  moralids. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  fame  character  as  that  we  are 
defending,  or  rather  of  his  love  of  the  fame  character, 
which  our  Saviour  difplayed,  in  his  repeated  corredtion  of 
the  ambition  of  his  difciples  ;  his  frequent  admonitions, 
that  greatnefs  with  them  was  to  confid  in  humility  ;  his 
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ceruure  of  that  love  of  diftinftion,  and  greedinefs  of  fupcn- 
ority,  which  the  chief  perfons  amongft  his  countrymen 
were  wont,  on  all  occafions,  great  and  little,  to  betray. 
“They  (the  fcribes  and  Pharifees)  love  the  uppermolt 
rooms  at  featts,  and  the  chief  feats  in  the  fynagogues,  and 
greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi, 
Rabbi.  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Maf- 
ter,  even  Chritt,  3.nd  all  ye  are  brethren  ;  and  call  no  man 
your  father  upon  the«earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven  ;  neither  be  ye  called  matters,  for  one  is  your 
Matter,  even  Chritt  ;  but  he  that  is  greateft  among  you 
fhall  be  your  fervant,  and  whofoever  fhall  exalt  himfelf 
(hall  be  abafed,  and  he  that  fhall  humble  himfelf  fhall 
be  exalted.”11  I  make  no  farther  remark  upon  thefe 
pattages,  (becaufe  they  are,  in  truth,  only  a  repetition  of 
the  doftiine,  different  expreflions  of  the  principle,  which 
we  have  already  ftated)  except  that  fome  of  the  pattages, 
efpecially  our  Lord’s  advice  to  the  guefts  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  (Luke  xiv.  7)  feem  to  extend  the  rule  to  what  we 
call  manners  ;  which  was,  both  regular  in  point  of  conttft- 
ency,  and  not  fo  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  Lord’s 
million  as  may  at  firtt  fight  be  fuppofed,  for  bad  manners 
are  bad  morals. 

It  is  futticiently  apparent,  that  the  precepts  we  have  re¬ 
cited,  or  rather  the  difpofition  which  thefe  precepts  incul¬ 
cate,  relate  to  perfonal  conduft  from  perfonal  motives  ;  to 
cafes  in  which  men  add  from  impulfe,  for  themfelves,  and 
from  themfelves.  When  it  comes  to  be  conttdered,  what 
is  neceflary  to  be  done  for  the  fake  of  the  public,  and  out 
of  a  regard  to  the  general  welfare,  (which  confideration, 
for  the  mott  part,  ought  exclufively  to  govern  the  duties 
of  men  in  public  ftations)  it  comes  to  a  cafe  to  which  the 
rules  do  not  belong.  This  dittinftion  is  plain  ;  and,  if  it 
were  lefs  fo/  the  confequence  would  not  be  much  felt,  for 
it  is  very  feldom  that,  in  the  intercourfe  of  private  life, 
men  add  with  public  views.  The  perfonal  motives,  from 
which  they  do  aft,  the  rule  regulates. 

S  2  The 

a  Mat«  xxiii.  6.  See  alfo  Mark  xii.  39.  Luke  xx.  43.  xiv.  7. 
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The  preference  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic  charaA* 
JndtxSinednhire  and  which  .the  reader  will 

32  iZ’^J  PeCullant^  in  ^  ChriPian  inftitution, 
winch  1  propofe  as  an  argument  of  wifdom,  very  much 

w^delit/dT011  "atUral  Cha,'aacr  °f  the  Perfon 

N T* d,rawn  from  the  morality  of  the 
New  Teftament,  ,s  the  ftrefs  which  is  laid  by  our  Saviour 

upon  the  regukt.on  of  the  thoughts.  And' I  place  this 
confideratton  next  to  the  other,  becaufe  they  are  conned- 
*  . ie  cth"-r  r^ated  to  the  malicious  pafiions,  this  to 

charaderPtll0llS*  r°2ether  the^  comPrehend  the  whole 

..  “  0lJ  of  the  heart  Proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 
~eues’  fornications,  &c. — Thefe  are  the  things  which  de- 
hie  a  man.”  Mat.  xv.  19. 

“  Woe  unto  you,  feribes  and  Pharifees,  hypocrites, for  ye 
maxe  clean  the  outfide  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but 

zvit.jin  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excels. _ Ye  are  like 

unto  whited  fepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  out¬ 
ward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men’s  bones,  and  of  all 
uncleannefs  ;  even  fo  ye  alfo  outwardly  appear  righteous 
unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrify  an d^ini uni¬ 
ty. n  Mat.  xxiii.  25,  27. 

And  more  particularly  that  Prong  expreihon,  (Mat.  v» 
28)  “  Whofoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  luP  after  her, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  resetting  mind,  but 
that  the  propenfities  of  our  nature  muP  be  fnbje&ed  to  rea- 
ulation  5  but  toe  quePion  is,  where  the  check  ought  to  be 
placed,  upon  the  thought,  or  only  upon  a<5Hon,  In  this 
quePion  our  Saviour,  in  the  texts  here  quoted,  has  pro¬ 
nounced  a  deciPve  judgment.  He  makes  the  control  of 
thought  effential.  Internal  purity  with  him  is  every 
thing.  Now  1  contend  that  this  is  the  only  difeipline 
which  can  fucceed  ;  in  other  words,  that  a  moral  fyPem, 
which  prohibits  actions,  but  leaves  the  thoughts  at  liberty, 

will 
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will  be  ineffectual,  and  is  therefore  unwife.  I  know  not 
how  to  go  about  the  proof  of  a  point,  which  depends  upon 
experience,  and  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion,  better  than  by  citing  the  judgment  of  perfons,  who 
appear  to  have  given  great  attention  to  the  fubject,  and  to 
be  well  qualified  to  form  a  true  opinion  about  it.  Boer- 
haave,  fpeaking  of  this  very  declaration  of  our  Saviour, 
“  whofoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  luff  after  her,  hath 
already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart/7  and 
under/landing  it,  as  we  do,  to  contain  an  injunction  to  lay 
the  check  upon  the  thoughts,  was  wont  to  fay,  that  “  our 
Saviour  knew  mankind  better  than  Socrates.77  Haller 
who  has  recorded  this  faying  of  Boerhaave7s,  adds  to  it 
the  following  remarks  of  his  own  :a  “  It  did  not  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  rejection  of  any 
evil  thoughts  wras  the  bed  defence  againft  vice  ;  for,  when 
a  debauched  perfon  fills  his  imagination  with  impure  pic¬ 
tures,  the  licentious  ideas  which  he  recalls,  fail  not  to  dim- 
ulate  his  defires  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  he  cannot 
refill.  This  will  be  followed  by  gratification,  unlefs  fome 
external  obftacle  fhould  prevent  him  from  the  commiflion 
of  a  fin,  which  he  had  internally  refolved  on.77  “  Every 

moment  of  time  (fays  our  author)  that  is  fpent  in  medita¬ 
tions  upon  fin,  increafes  the  power  of  the  dangerous  objeCl* 
which  has  poffefied  our  imagination.77  I  fuppofe  thefe  re¬ 
fections  will  be  generally  adented  to. 

III.  Thirdly,  had  a  teacher  of  morality  been  afked 
concerning  a  general  principle  of  conduCt,  and  for  a  fhort 
rule  of  life  ;  and  had  he  inftr  uCted  the  perfon  who  confult- 
ed  him,  “  condantly  to  refer  his  actions  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  condantly  to 
have  in  view,  net  his  own  intereff  and  gratification  alone, 
but  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  thefe  about  him,77  he 
would  have  been  thought,  I  doubt  not,  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  and  in  any,  even  the  mod  improved  date  of  morals 
to  have  delivered  a  judicious  anfwer  ;  becaufe,  by  the  firft 
direction,  he  fuggeded  the  only  motive  which  aCts  deadi- 


a  Betters  to  his  daughter. 
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currences 'and^nrler  “d  °Ut  °f  fiSht>  »  familiar  oc¬ 
currences  and  undei  prefimg  temptations  ;  and  in  the  fee- 

char’after'ftands  ’  t*’  °f  f '  tendencies  ®  ^  human 
aiacter,  it  anas  moft  in  need  of  correction,  felfifJonefs  a 

’s  conveniency  and  fatisfadlion.  In 
ei  mating  the  value  of  a  moral  rule,  we  are  to  have  re¬ 
gard,  not  only  to  the  particular  duty,  but  the  general  fpir- 

“c ;  0nJy  t0  w],lat  11  dlre<5N  us  to  do,  but  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  a  compliance  with  its  direction  is  likely  to  form 

m  us.  bo,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  rule  here  recited 
wn  never  fail  to  make  him  who  obeys  it,  amjtderale,  not 
only  of  the  rights,  but  of  the  feelings  of  other  men,  bodily 
and  mental,  in  great  matters  and  in  fmall,  of  the  eafe,  the 
accommodation,  the  felf-complacency  of  all  with  whom  he 
itas  any  concern,  efpecially  of  all  who  are  in  his  power,  or 
dependent  upon  his  will.  ^ 

Now  what,  in  the  moft  applauded  philofopher  of  the 
molt  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  would  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  worthy  of  his  wifdom,  and  of  his  charader,  to  fay,  our 

aviour  hath  faid,  and  upon  juft  fuch  an  occalion  as  that 
which  we  have  feigned. 

‘‘Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  a  Iked  him  a 
quelhon,  tempting  him,  and  faying.  Matter,  which  is  the 
gi  eat  commandment  in  the  law.  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  Thou 

11  l  r  ih£  L°rd  th^  God>  Wlth  a11  thY  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  ioul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  this  is  the  firft  and 

great  commandment;  and  the  fecond  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
/halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  tbyfelf :  on  thefe  two  com¬ 
mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  Mat.  xxii. 
35—40. 

The  feconci  precept  occurs  in  St.  Matthew,  on  another 
occalion  fimilar  to  this,  (xix.  16)  and  both  of  them  upon 
a  third  fimilar  occalion  in  Luke  (x.  27)  In  thefe  two 
latter  mttances,  the  quettion  propofed  was,  “  What  lhall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  ” 

Upon  all  thefe  occalions,  I  conlider  the  words  of  our 
saviour  as  exprelfing  precifely  the  fame  thin?*  as  what  I 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  moral  philofopher.  Nor 

do 
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do  I  think  that  it  detracts  much  from  the  merit  of  the  an- 
fwer,  that  thefe  precepts  are  extant  in  the  Mofaic  code  ; 
for  his  laying  his  linger,  il  I  may  fo  fay,  upon  thefe  pre- 
cep  ts,  his  drawing  them  out  from  the  red  of  that  volumi¬ 
nous  inftitution,  his  dating  of  them,  not  fimply  amongd  the 
number,  but  as  the  greated  and  the  i'um  of  all  the  others, 
in  a  word,  his  propoling  of  them  to  his  hearers  for  their 
rule  and  principle,  was  our  Saviour’s  own. 

And  what  our  Saviour  had  faid  upon  the  fubje<d, 
appears  to  me  to  have  fixed  the  fentiment  amongd  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

St.  Paul  has  it  exprefsly,  “  if  there  be  any  other  com¬ 
mandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  faying,  Thou 
(halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelr  ;”a  and.  again,  “  for 
all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou 

(halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.” b 

St.  John,  in  like  manner,  “  this  commandment  have 
we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  bi  other 
alfo.”c 

St.  Peter,  not  very  differently,  ii  feeing  that  ye^ have 
purified  your  fouls  in  obeying  the  truth,  through  the  Spirit, 
unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  fee  that  ye  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.”  d 

And  it  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  require  no  citations  to 
verify  it,  that  this  love,  or  charity,  or,  in  other  words,  re¬ 
gard  to  the  welfare  of  others,  runs  in  various  forms  through 
all  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  apodolic  writings.  It  is  the 
theme  of  all  their  exhortations,  that  with  which  their  mo¬ 
rality  begins  and  ends,  from  which  ah  their  details  and 
enumerations  fet  out,  and  into  which  they  return. 

And  that  this  temper,  for  feme  time  at  lead,  defeended 
in  its  purity  to  fucceeding  Chridians,  is  atteded  by  one  of 
the  earlied  and  belt  of  the  remaining  writings  of  the  apof- 
tolical  fathers,  the  epidle  of  the  Roman  Clement.  The 
meeknefs  of  the  Chridian  character  reigns  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  excellent  piece.  The  occadon  called  for 

it. 

a  Rom.  xili.  7.  k  Gal.  v.  14. 

c  1  John  iv.  21.  d  1  pet.  i.  2%* 
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CoriJri^  A°HCtTPOfe  the  diirenfi°«  of  the  church  of 

not  fall  ftortjn  the  S'Jrf  ^  ^  M  ap?ftks  does 
paflages  of  their  writing'  7  w  th,s  prinetple,  of  the  fined 

of  the  Corinthian  rh  ‘V  •  Cil  ’  l°  tbe  remembrance 
“  ve  were  oil  r  ^[ch  \ts  former  charader,  in  which 

bolding  ofanv  th'°U  S  them)  llumble  minded,  not 

govern6  to  IZ ^l,8’  ,definn?  rather  t0  be  fobjea  than  to 
po  don  God  ha  T  t0/TlVS’  b£inS  conte«  with  the 
ready  to  d/lfpenred  t0  y°lb  a»d  hearkening  dili- 

f'Z  w  r  *  ■  °td!  ye  were  enIai'ged  m  your  bowels  hav 
“8  hls  fufFenngS  always  before  your  eves  yIZIZZa 

day  and  night  for  the  whole  brotherhood',  that  whh  com 

KtT  Ye°0<i  »f  "» 

each  other.  ViTh-  ^1° T’  and  wlthoiu  odence,  towards 
edeerrvm  the'  d  ywailcu.  every  one  his  neighbours  fins, 

was  Se  <S;  IT  0Wn-”;  Hris LP™y«-  for  them 

ticnee  ”b  Arrt  l  '  >  f  Peace»  long-fuffering,  and  pa¬ 

ths  o%afioif;rd  ?£  adv!ce.t0  th0^  wbo  might  have  been 
the  true  faith  *  111  ,the  mciety,  is  conceived  in 

tia„  ch-rfe  «  w,  *  ^  kn0w!edSe  cpthe  Chrif- 
er0uo?  Vv”,  .  'Vn01S  ‘here  among  you  that  is  ven- 

any  "chari  W  I  «  ^  ?mpf  < ^ that  ^has 
Motion  w  ,i  r  ri-r  y’  f  this  fedl£l0n’  this  con- 
-m  read  *  a  Pchlfras>  be  uP°n  my  account,  I 
:L  dePai>  t0  S°  a™y  whitherfocver  ye 

1P;  i  d0c  p  y«  fca11  command  me,  or/iy 

^  0i  C-taft  be  m  peace,  with  the  elders  who. 

<.rc  ei.  over  it.  He  that  fhall  do  this,  fhall  net  to  himfelf  a 

Lehry  §ren  u°a0UVn  thS  Lord  !  aad  there  is  nonhStut 

wnat  will  be  ready  to  receive  him,  for  the  earth  is  the 

h0rd  f’  ?nd  tb-e  tulnefs  thereof.  Thtfe  things  they  who 
have  tneir  conversation  towards  God,  not  to  be  repented 
ol^c.tli  have  done,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  do.”' 

msfacred  principle,  this  earned  recommendation  of 
'  .°t‘“ancp  ien,ty.  and  forgivenefs,  mixes  with  all  the 
writings  of  that  age.  There  are  more  quotations  in  the 

apoftoJicai 


a  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  c.  j.  A.  E,  Wake’s  Tranflatioi 

b  a-  c-  j8.  c  ibi  Cf 
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apodolical  fathers  of  texts  which  relate  to  thefe  points, 
than  of  any  other.  Chrid’s  fayings  had  druck  them. 
“  Not  rendering  (frith  Polycarp,  the  difciple  of  John) 
.evil  for  evil,  or  ra  ling  for  railing,  or  driking  for  driking, 
or  curling  for  curdng.”a  Again,  fpeaking  of  fome  whole 
behaviour  had  given  great  offence,  “  Be  ye  moderate 
(fays  he)  upon  this  occafion,  and  look  not  upon  fuch  as 
enemies,  but  call  them  back  as  differing  and  erring  mem¬ 
bers,  that  ye  have  your  whole  body.,?t) 

“  Be  ye  mild  at  their  anger,  (faith  Ignatius,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Poly  carp)  humble  at  their  boadings,  to  their 
blafphemies  return  your  prayers,  to  their  error  your  firm- 
nefs  in  the  faith  ;  when  they  are  cruel,  be  ye  gentle  ;  not 
endeavouring  to  imitate  their  ways,  let  us  be  their  brethren 
in  all  kindnefs  and  moderation,  but  let  us  be  followers  of 
the  Lord,  for  who  was  ever  more  unjudly  ufed,  more 
deditute,  more  defpifed  r” 

IV.  A  fourth  quality,  by  which  the  morality  of  the 
gofpel  is  dilKnguifhed,  is  the  exclufion  of  regard  to  fame 
and  reputation. 

“  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  feen  of  them,  otherwife  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Fa¬ 
ther  which  is  in  heaven. ,,c 

“  When  thou  prayed,  enter  into  thy  clofet,  and  when 
thou  haft:  Ihut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  fe- 
cret  ;  and  thy  Father,  which  feeth  in  fecret,  lhall  reward 
thee  openly.,,d 

And  the  rule  by  parity  of  reafon  is  extended  to  all 
other  virtues. 

I  do  not  think,  that  either  in  thefe,  or  in  any  other  paf- 
fage  of  the  New  Teftament,  the  purfuit  of  fame  is  dated 
as  a  vice  ;  it  is  only  faid  that  an  action,  to  be  virtuous, 
mud  be  independent  of  it,  I  would  alfo  obferve,  that  it 
is  not  publicity,  but  odentation,  which  is  prohibited ;  not 
the  mode,  but  the  motive  of  the  afbon,  which  is  regula¬ 
ted.  A  good  man  will  perfer  that  mode,  as  well  as  thole 

obi  efts 
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objefts  of  his  beneficence,  by  which  he  can  produce  the 
great.  e^e(^  >  aRd  fhe  view  of  this  purpofe  may  di<5lat< 
iometimes  publication,  and  fometimes  concealment.  Ei- 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  the  mode  of  the  adion 
according  as  the  end  to  be  promoted  by  it  appears  to  re¬ 
quire.  But  from  the  motive ,  the  reputation  of  the  deed, 
and  the  fruits  and  advantage,  of  that  reputation  to  our- 
ielves,  mult  be  (hut  out,  or,  in  whatever  proportion  they 

are  not  fo,  the  aftion  in  that  proportion  fails  of  being  vir¬ 
tuous.  6 

This  exclufion  of  regard  to  human  opinion,  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  not  fo  much  in  the  duties,  to  which  the  teachers  of 
virtue  would  perfuade  mankind,  as  in  the  manner  and  top¬ 
ics  of  perfuafion.  And  in  this  view  the  difference  is  great. 

When  we  fet  about  to  give  advice,  our  le&ures  are  full  of 
the  advantages  of  charader,  ot  the  regard  that  is  due  to 
appearances  and  to  opinion  ;  of  what  the  world,  efpecially 
of  what  the  good  or  great,  will  think  and  lay  ;  of  the  val¬ 
ue  of  .public  elceem,  and  of  the  qualities  by  which  men  ac¬ 
quire  it.  Widely  different  from  this  was  our  Saviour’s  in- 
uruchon  :  and  the  difference  was  founded  upon  the  belt 
reafons.  lor,  however  the  care  of  reputation,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  the  opinion  of  good  men, 
the  fatisfa<5fion  of  being  well  received  and  well  thought  of, 
the  benefit  of  being  known  and  diftinguifned,  are  topics, 
to  whicn  we  are  fain  to  have  recourfe  in  our  exhortations, 
the  true  virtue  is  that  which  difeards  thefe  confiderations 
abfolutely ;  and  which  retires  from  them  all  to  the  fmgle 
internal  purpofe  of  pleafing  God.  This  at  leaf!  was  the 
vntue  which  our  Saviour  taught.  And  in  teaching  of 
this,  he  not  only  confined  the  views  of  his  followers  to  the 
proper  meafure  and  principle  of  human  duty,  but  affed  in 
conhflency  with  his  office  as  a  monitor  from  heaven. 

Next  to  what  our  Saviour  taught,  may  be  confidered 
the  manner  of  his  teaching  ;  which  was  extremely  peculiar, 
yet,  I  tmnk,  precifely  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  his 
character  and  fituation.  Elis  leffons  did  not  conflft  of  dif- 

quifitions  ; 
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quifitions  ;  of  any  thing  like  moral  elfays,  or  like  fermons, 
or  like  fet  treatifes  upon  the  feveral  points  which  he  men¬ 
tioned.  When  he  delivered  a  precept,  it  was  feldom  that 
he  added  any  proof  or  argument ;  {till  feldomer,  that  he 
accompained  it  with,  what  all  precepts  require,  limitations 
and  diflindtions.  His  inftrudtions  were  conceived  in  fhort 
emphatic  rules,  in  occafional  refledions,  or  in  round  max¬ 
ims.  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  a  natural,  or  would 
have  been  a  proper  method,  for  a  philofopher  or  a  moralift  ; 
or  that  it  is  a  method  which  can  be  fuccefsfully  imitated 
by  us.  But  I  contend  that  it  was  fuitable  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  Chrifl  affumed,  and  to  the  fltuation  in  which, 
as  a  teacher,  he  was  placed.  He  produced  himfelf  as  a 
meffenger  from  God.  He  put  the  truth  of  what  he  taught 
upon  authority.  In  the  choice,  therefore,  of  his  mode  of 
teaching,  the  purpofe  by  him  to  be  confulted  was  impreffion ; 
becaufe  convidion,  which  forms  the  principal  end  of  our 
difcourfes,  was  to  arife  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  from 
a  different  fource,  from  their  refpect  to  his  perfon  and  au¬ 
thority.  Now,  for  the  purpofe  of  impreffion  fingly  and  ex- 
clufively  (I  repeat  again,  that  we  are  not  here  to  confider 
the  convincing  of  the  underflanding )  I  know  nothing  which 
would  have  fo  great  force,  as  flrong  ponderous  maxims, 
frequently  urged,  and  frequently  brought  back  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  hearers.  I  know  nothing  that  could  in 
this  view  be  faid  better,  than  “  do  unto  others,  as  ye  would 
that  others  fhould  do  unto  you  ;  the  fir  ft  and  great  com¬ 
mandment  is,  Thou  {halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  and  the 
fecond  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  ihalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
felf.”  It  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that  our  Lord’s  min- 


iury,  upon  the  fuppofition  either  of  one  year  or  of  three> 
compared  with  his  work,  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  that,  with¬ 
in  this  time,  he  had  many  places  to  vifit,  various  audiences 
to  addrefs  \  that  his  perfon  was  generally  befieged  by  crowds 
of  followers,  tnat  he  was,  fometimes,  driven  away  from  the 
place  where  ne  wras  teaching  by  perfecution,  and,  at  other 
times,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  commotions 
of  the  populace.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  nothing  ap- 

1  pears 
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pears  to  have  been  fo  practicable,  or  likely  to  be  fo  cffica- 
cious,  as  -eaving,  whereever  he  came,  concife  leffons  of  du¬ 
ty.  X  hefe  cncumftances  at  Ieaft  (how  the  neceffity  he  was 
under  of  compnfing  what  he  delivered  within  a  fmall  co.m- 
pals.  In  particular,  his  fermon  upon  the  mount  cu^ht  al- 
ways  to  be  confidered  with  a  view  to  thefe  obfervations. 
X  he  queftion  is  not,  whether  a  fuller,  a  more  acurate,  a 
more  iyftematic,  or  a  more  argumentative  difcourfe  upon 
morals  might  not  have  been  pronounced,  but  whether  more 
cou  d  have  been  faid  in  the  fame  room,  better  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hearers,  or  better  calculated  for  the 
purpofe  of  impreffion.  Seen  in  this  light,  it  hath  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  admirable.  Dr.  Lardner  thought 
that  this  difcourfe  was  made  up  of  what  Chrid  had  laid  at 
different  times,  and  upon  different  occafions,  feveral  of 
which  occafions  aie  noticed  m  St.  Luke's  narrative.  I 
can  perceive  no  ieafon  for  this  opinion.  I  believe  that 
our  Lord  delivered  this  difcourfe  at  one  time  and  place,  in 
the  manner  related  by  St.  Matthew,  and  that  he  repeated 
the  fame  rules  and  maxims  at  different  times,  as  opportu¬ 
nity  or  occafion  fuggeded ;  that  they  were  often  in  his 
mouth,  were  repeated  to  different  audiences,  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  converfations. 

It  is  incidental  to  this  mode  of  moral  indruffion,  which 
proceeds  not  by  proof  but  upon  authority,  not  by  difquifi- 
tion  but  by  precept,  that  the  rules  will  be  conceived  in 
abfolute  terms,  leaving  the  application,  and  the  didinc- 
tions  that  attend  it,  to  the  reafon  of  the  hearer.  It  is 
likewife  to  be  expelled,  that  they  will  be  delivered  in 
terms,  by  fo  much  the  more  forcible  and  energetic,  as 
they  have  to  •  encounter  natural  or  general  propenfities. 

It  is  further  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  many  of  thofe  drong 
indances  which  appear  in  our  Lord's  fermon,  fuch  as 
44  if  any  man  will  finite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  alfo  ;  if  any  man  will  fue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  alfo  ; 
whofoever  (hall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain  though  they  appear  in  the  form  of  fpecific  pre¬ 
cepts, 
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Cepts,  are  intended  as  defcriptive  of  difpofition  and  char- 
ader.  A  fpecific  compliance  with  the  precepts  would  be 
of  little  value,  but  the  difpofition  which  they  inculcate  is 
of  the  higheft.  He  who  fhould  content  himfelf  with 
waiting  for  the  occafion,  and  with  literally  ohfervlng  the 
rule  when  the  occafion  offered,  would  do  nothing,  or 
worfe  than  nothing  ;  but  he  who  confiders  the  chaiacter 
and  difpofition  which  is  hereby  inculcated,  and  places  that 
difpofition  before  him  as  the  model  to  which  he  fhould 
bring  his  own,  takes,  perhaps,  the  bed  poflible  method  of 
improving  the  benevolence,  and  of  calming  and  rectifying 
the  vices  of  his  temper.  If  it  be  faid  that  this  difpofition 
is  unattainable,  I  anfwer,  fo  is  all  perfection  ;  ought  there¬ 
fore  a  moralid  to  recommend  imperfections  ?  One  excel¬ 
lency,  however,  of  our  Saviour’s  rules  is,  that  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  never  midaken,  or  never  fo  midaken  as  to  do  harm.  I 
could  feign  a  hundred  cafes,  in  which  the  literal  application 
of  the  rule,  “  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  others 
fhould  do  unto  us/’  might  miflead  us  ;  but  I  never  yet 
met  with  the  man  who  was  actually  milled  by  it.  Not- 
withflanding  that  our  Lord  bid  his  followers  “  not  to  re¬ 
fill  evil,”  and  “  to  forgive  the  enemy,  who  fhould  trefpafs 
againd  them,  not  till  feven  times  but  till  feventy  times  fev¬ 
er,”  the  Chridian  world  has  hitherto  differed  little  by  too 
much  placability  or  forbearance.  I  would  repeat  once 
more,  what  has  already  been  twice  remarked,  that  thefe 
rules  were  defigned  to  regulate  perfonal  cenduCt  from  per- 
fonal  motives,  and  for  this  purpcfe  alone, 

I  think  that  thefe  obfervations  will  aflid  us  greatly  in 
placing  our  Saviour’s  condnCt,  as  a  moral  teacher,  in  a  prop¬ 
er  point  of  view  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
to  deliver  moral  difquifitions  was  no  part  of  his  defign,  to 
teach  morality  at  all  was  only  a  fubordinate  part  of  it,  his 
great  budnefs  being  to  fupply,  what  was  much  more  want¬ 
ing  than  leflons  of  morality,  dronger  moral  fanCtions,  and 
clearer  affurances  of  a  future  judgment.*  The 

a  Some  appear  to  require  in  a  religious  fyftem,  or  in  the  books 
which  profefs  to  deliver  that  fyftem,  minute  directions  for  every 

cafe 
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fult  wouS  hf  thf  N7  Teflament  many  of  them, 
r  Hr,  *  “  have  done  honour  to  any  book  in  the  world’ 

the  fub^th  ftylVnd  dj*ion’  ^ut  in  the  choTe  of 
r  r  Je  .»  1,5  the  ftrufture  of  the  narratives,  in  the  -nr 

them  ^ardtn  fo"d  f°lce  of  the  circumftances  woven  into 
proL’al  fcn  Tv,’  t  tHat°f  the  2°od  Samaritan,  the 

-*  *  —  L"“  - 

praySP-’  for  a  fucceffion  of  folemn  thoughts, 
to*  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  few  great  points,  for  fuita 

S±“£“i  '“/t-  fo.'  M‘W; 

its  ^Ht  bf  y?  ,for  the  wei8ht  and  real  importance  of 
ts  petitions,  is  without  an  equal  or  a  rival. 

this  TH  WhT^r  did  thefe  COme  ?  Whence  had  this  man 
.his  wifdom  .  Was  our  Saviour,  in  faft,  a  well-inftrufted 

oe-fam^n’  ^  r  rePrefented  t0  us  as  an  illiterate 

t  rt  °j  We  fay  that  fome  early  Chriftians  of 
Tfi  and  ,ed"Cf‘T?  rcomP°fed  thefe  pieces,  and  afcribed 
tlum  to  Cnnft  ?  Befide  all  other  incredibilities  in  this  ac- 
count,  1  anfwer,  with  Dr.  Jortin,  that  they  could  not  do 
:t;  ,  °  tpoctmens  of  compolition,  which  the  Chriftians 
,  thf  Ilrd  century  have  left  us,  authorize  us  to  believe 
wat  they  were  equal  to  the  talk.  And  how  little  quali¬ 
fied  the  Jev/s,  the  countrymen  and  companions  of  Chrift, 
were  to  affift  him  in  the  undertaking,  may  be  judged  of 

from 

cafe  and  occurrence  that  may  arife.  This,  fay  they,  is  neceflary 
to  render  a  revelation  perfect,  efpecially  one  which  has  for  its 
object  the  regulation  of  human  condudt.  Now,  how  prolix,  and 
yet  how  incomplete  and  unavailing,  fuch  an  attempt  muft  have 
been,  is  proved  by  one  notable  example,  “  The  Indoo  and  Muf- 
fulman  reLgion  are  inftitutes  of  civil  law,  regulating  the  minutefc 
queftions  both  of  property,  and  of  all  queftions  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  magiftrate.  And  to  what  length  details  of 
this  kind  are  necefiarily  carried,  when  once  begun,  may  be  under* 
hood  irom  an  anecdote  of  the  rvIufTulman  code,  which  we  have 
received  from  the  moft  refpe&able  authority,  that  not  lefs  than 
Jeventy  five  thoafand  traditional  precepts  have  been  promulgated.” 
Hamilton’s  tranflation  of  the  Hedaya,  or  Guide. 
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from  the  traditions  and  writings  of  theirs  which  were  the 
neared  to  that  age.  The  whole  collection  of  the  Talmud 
is  one  continued  proof,  into  what  follies  they  fell  when¬ 
ever  they  left  their  Bible  ;  and  how  little  capable  they 
were  of  furnilhing  out  fuch  leflons  as  Ohrid  delivered. 

But  there  is  dill  another  view,  in  which  our  Lord’s 
difcourfes  deferve  to  be  confidered ;  and  that  is,  in  their 
negative  character,  not  in  what  they  did,  but  in  what  they 
did  not  contain.  Under  this  head,  the  following  reflec¬ 
tions  appear  to  me  to  poflefs  fome  weight. 

I.  They  exhibit  no  particular  defcription  of  the  inviflble 
world.  The  future  happinels  of  the  good,  and  the  mifery 
of  the  bad,  which  is  all  we  want  to  be  allured  of,  is  direCt- 
ly  and  pofitively  affirmed,  and  is  reprefented  by  metaphors 
and  comparifons,  which  were  plainly  intended  as  metaphors 
and  comparifons,  and  as  nothing  more.  As  to  the  red,  a 
folemn  referve  is  maintained.  The  quedion  concerning 
the  woman  who  had  been  married  to  feven  brothers, 
“  whofe  ffiall  (he  be  on  the  refurreCiion  ?”  was  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  have  drawn  from  Chrid  a  more  circumdan- 
tial  account  of  the  date  of  the  human  fpecies  in  their  future 
exidence.  He  cut  Ihort,  however,  the  inquiry  by  an  an- 
fwer,  which  at  once  rebuked  vain  and  intruding  curioflty, 
and  was  agreeable  to  the  bed  apprehensions  we  are  able  to 
form  upon  the  fubjeri:,  viz.  “  that  they  wrho  are  account¬ 
ed  worthy  of  that  refurreCiion,  fliall  be  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven.”  I  lay  a  drefs  upon  this  referve,  becaufe 
it  repels  the  fufpicion  of  enthuiiafm  ;  for  enthufiafm  is  wont 
to  expatiate  upon  the  condition  of  the  departed,  above  ali 
other  fubjefls  ;  and  with  a  wild  particularity.  It  is 
moreover  a  topic  which  is  always  lidened  to  with  greedi- 
nefs.  The  teacher,  therefore,  whofe  principal  purpofe  is 
to  draw  upon  himfelf  attention,  is  fure  to  be  full  of  it. 
The  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  half  made  up  of  it. 

II.  Our  Lord  enjoined  no  auderities.  He  not  only 
enjoined  none  as  abfolute  duties,  but  he  recommended  none 
as  carrying  men  to  a  higher  degree  of  divine  favour.  Place 
Chridianity,  in  this  refpeCl,  by  the  fide  of  all  inditutions 

T  2  which 
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which  have  been  founded  in  the  fanaticifm,  either  cf 
their  author,  or  of  his  firft  followers  :  or  rather  compare 
in  this  refpedt,  Chnftianity  as  it  came  from  Chrift,  with 
the  lame  religion  after  it  fell  into  other  hands ;  with  the 
extravagant  merit  very  foon  afcribed  to  celibacy,  folitude, 
voluntary  poverty  ;  with  the  rigours  of  an  afcetic,  and  the 
vows  of  a  monaftic  life,  the  hair  lhirt,  the  watchings,  the 
midnight  prayers,  the  obmutefcence,  the  gloom  and  morti- 

hcation  of  religious  orders,  and  of  thofe  who  afpired  to 
religious  perfection. 

III.  Our  Saviour^  uttered  no  impafiioned  devotion. 
^-Vvas  no  heat  in  his  piety,  or  in  the  language  in 
which  he  expreffed  it ;  no  vehement  or  rapturous  ejacula¬ 
tions  ;  no  violent  urgency  in  his  prayers.  The  Lord’s 
prayei  is  a  model  of  calm  devotion.  His  words  in  the 
gaiden  are  unaffected  expreflions,  of  a  deep  indeed,  but 
iOoer  piety.  He  never  appears  to  have  been  worked  up 
into  any  thing  like  that  elation,  or  that  emotion  of  fpirits,. 
^nicn  is  occafionally  obferved  in  mod  of  thofe,  to  whom 
the  name  of  enthufiad  can  in  any  degree  be  applied.  I 
feei  a  refpeCt  for  Methodids,  becaufe  I  believe  that  there  is. 
to  be  found  amongd  them  much  fincere  piety,  and  availing, 
though  mot  always  well-informed  Chridianity  ;  yet  I  never 
attended  a  meeting  of  theirs,  but  I  came  away  with  the  re¬ 
flection,  how  different  what  I  heard  was  from  what  I  read  ; 

I  do  not  mean  in  doCtrine,  with  which,  at  prefent,  I  have 
no  concern,  but  in  manner  ;  how  different  from  the  calm- 
nefs,  the  fobriety,  the  good  fenfe,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
fhength  and  authority  of  our  Lord’s  difeourfes. 

IV.  It  is  very  ufual  with  the  human  mind,  to  fubditute 
forwardnefs  and  fervency  in  a  particular  caufe,  for  the  mer¬ 
it  of  general  and  regular  morality  ;  and  it  is  natural,  and 
politic  alfo,  in  the  leader  of  a  feCt  or  party,  to  encourage 
iuch  a  difpohtion  in  his  followers.  Chrid  did  not  over¬ 
look  this  turn  of  thought ;  yet,  though  avowedly  placing 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  new  inditution,  he  notices  it  only 
to  condemn  it.  “Not  every  one  that  faith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  (hall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that 

doeth 
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doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  Many  will 
fay  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophe- 
fied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  call:  out  devils  ? 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  and  then 
will  I  profefs  unto  you,  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  'work  iniquity  So  far  was  the  author  of  Chrif- 
tianity  from  courting  the  attachment  of  his  followers  by 
any  facrifice  of  principle,  or  by  a  condefcenfion  to  the  er¬ 
rors  which  even  zeal  in  his  fervice  might  have  infpired* 
This  was  a  proof  both  of  fmcerity  and  judgment. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  did  he  fall  in  with  any  of  the  deprav¬ 
ed  fafhions  of  his  country,  or  with  the  natural  bias  of  his 
own  education.  Bred  up  a  Jew,  under  a  religion  ex¬ 
tremely  technical,  in  an  age,  and  amongd  a  people,  more 
tenacious  of  the  ceremonies,  than  of  any  other  part  of  that 
religion,  he  delivered  an  inditution,  containing  lefs  of  rit¬ 
ual,  and  that  more  fimple,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  re¬ 
ligion,  which  ever  prevailed  amongd  mankind.  We  have 
known,  I  do  allow,  examples  of  an  enthufiafm,  which  has 
fwept  away  all  external  ordinances  before  it.  But  this 
{pint  certainly  did  not  dilate  our  Saviour’s  conduct,  ei¬ 
ther  in  his  treatment  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  or  in 
the  formation  of  his  own  inffitution.  In  both  he  difplay- 
ed  the  foundnefs  and  moderation  of  his  judgment.  He 
cenfured  an  overdrained  fcrupuloufnefs,  or  perhaps  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  fcrupuloufnefs,  about  the  Sabbath  ;  but  how  did 
he  cenfure  it :  not  by  contemning  or  decrying  the  inftitu- 
tion  itfelf,  but  by  declaring  that  “  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be  fubordinate  to  its  purpofe,  and  that  that 
pmpofe  was  the  real  good  of  thofe  who  were  the  fubje&s 
of  the  law.  The  fame  concerning  the  nicety  of  fome  of 
the  Pharifees,  in  paying  tythes  of  the  mod:  trifling  articles, 
accompanied  with  a  neglect  of  judice,  fidelity,  and  mercy. 
He  finds  fault  with  them  for  mifplacing  their  anxiety.  He 
does  not  fpeak  d i fr e fp e <5t foil  1  y  of  the  lav/  of  tythes,  or  of 
their  obfervance  of  it,  but  he  afligns  tofuch  clafs  of  duties 

its 
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its  proper  ftation  in  the  fcale  of  moral  importance  AH 
,'d  TEo ' ”  *  wdl-mfeM,  cool, 

SgE  aii“  2  t 

Nothing  could  be  more  Quibbling,  than  were  the 
comments  and  expofitions  of  the  Jewilh  dotfors  at  that 
tmre  ;  nothing ;  fo  puerile  as  their  diftinciions.  Their  eva 
in  of  the  fifth  commandment,  their  expofition  of  the  law 

heniaded PewTS  ^  ^  ^  “  -orals  which 
e  i  prevailed.  Whereas  m  a  numerous  coiledtion  of  our 

Saviour  s  apothegms,  many  of  them  referring  to  fundrv 

precepts  of  the  Jewiflt  law,  there  is  not  to  be  found  ore  ex 

ample  of  fophiftry,  or  of  Me  fubtlety,  or  of  any  thing  apl 
proaching  thereto.  y  g  aP 

VII.  The  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was  intolerant 
narrow-minded,  and  excluding.  In  JefUs,  on  the  comra 
ry,  whether  we  regard  his  lefTons  or  his  example,  we  fee 
not  only  benevolence,  but  benevolence  the  moft  enlarged 
and  comprehenfive.  In  the  parable  of  the  rood  Sanfar 
uan  the  very  point  of  the  ilory  is,  that  the  perfon  reliev- 

K  c  n  lm>  '7S  nat‘onal  and  religious  enemy  of  ]iis 
benefaaor._  Our  Lord  declared  the  equity  of  the  divine 
admimftratmn,  when  he  told  the  Jews  (what,  probably! 
hey  were  Wiled  to  hear)  «  that  many  (hould  come  from 
the  ealt  and  weft,  and  (hould  fit  down  with  Abraham, 
aac  and  Jacob,  m  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  that  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  (hould  be  caft  into  outer  dark- 
nefs.  •  His  reproof  of  the  hafty  zeal  of  his  difciples,  who 
would  needs  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  revenue  an  af¬ 
front  put  upon  their  Mafter,  (hows  the  lenity  of  his  char- 
after,  and  ot  his  religion  ;  and  his  opinion  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  moft  unreafonable  opponents  ought  to  be  treat¬ 
ed,  or  at  leaf!  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
treated.  The  terms,  in  which  his  rebuke  was  conveyed, 

deferve  to  be  noticed  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
Ipirit  ye  are  of.”b 

VIII.  La%, 

b  Luke  ix.  55, 


a  Mat.  viii.  u. 
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VIII.  Laftly,  amongd  the  negative  qualities  of  our 
religion,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Founder  and 
his  apodles,  we  may  reckon  its  complete  abdra&ion  from 
all  views  either  of  ecclefiadical  or  civil  policy  ;  or,  to 
meet  a  language  much  in  faffiion  with  lome  men,  from  the' 
politics  either  of  priefls  or  datefnien.  Chnd’s  declara¬ 
tion,  that  “  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,”  recorded 
by  John  ;  his  evafion  of  the  quedion,  whether  it  was  law¬ 
ful  or  not  to  give  tribute  unto  Caslar,  mentioned  by  the 
three  other  evangelids  ;  his  reply  to  an  application  that 
was  made  to  him,  to  interpofe  his  authority  in  a  quedion 
of  property,  “  Man,  who  made  me  a  ruler  or  a  judge  over 
you  V}  afcribed  to  him  by  St.  Luke  ;  his  declining  to 
exercife  the  office  of  a  criminal  judge  in  the  cafe  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  as  related  by  John,  are  all  intel¬ 
ligible  fignili cations  of  our  Saviour’s  fentiments  upon  this 
head.  And  with  refpecl  to  politics ,  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of 
that  word,  or  difcuffions  concerning  diderent  forms  of 
government,  Chridianity  declines  every  quedion  upon  the 
lubject.  Whilil:  politicians  are  difputing  about  monarchies^ 
ariflocracies,  and  republics,  Christianity  is  alike  applicable, 
ufeful,  and  friendly  to  them  all  ;  inafmuch  as,  id,  it 
tends  to  make  men  virtuous,  and  as  it  is  eafier  to-  govern 
good  men  than  bad  men  under  any  conftitution  :  as,  2dly, 
it  dates  obedience  to  government  ill  ordinary  cafes,  to  be 
nGt  merely  a  fubmiflion  to  force,  but  a  duty  of  confcience  : 
as,  ^dly,  it  induces  difpofitions  favourable  to  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  a  Chridian’s  chief  care  being,  to  pafs  quietly 
through  this  world  to  a  better :  as,  4thly,  it  prays  for 
communities,  and  for  the  governors  of  communities,  of 
whatever  defcription  or  denomination  they  be,  with  a  folici- 
tude  and  fervency  proportioned  to  the  influence  which  they 
poffiefs  upon  human  happinefs.  All  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  juft  as  it  ffiould  be.  Had  there  been  more  to  be  found 
in  fcripture  of  a  political  nature,  or  convertible  to  political 
purpofes,  the  word  ufe  would  have  been  made  of  it,  on 
whichever  fide  it  feemed  to  lie. 

When,  therefore,  we  confider  Chrift  as  a.  moral  teach¬ 
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er  (remembering  that  this  was  only  a  fecondary  part  of 
ms  oihce  ;  and  that  morality,  by  the  nature  of  the  fubieft, 
does  not  admit  of  difcovery,  properly  fo  called)  when  we 
eoinnler,  either  what  he  taught,  or  what  he  did  not  teach, 
eitiier  the  lubftance  or  the  manner  of  his  inftruftion  ;  his 
preference  of  fohd  to  popular  virtues,  of  a  character  which 
is  commonly  defpifed,  to  a  charafter  which  is  univerfally 
extoJled  ;  Ins  placing,  in  our  licentious  vices,  the  check 
tn  tne  right  place,  viz.  upon  the  thoughts  ;  his  collettino- 

°r  u!?an  ,duty  lnt0  two  well-devifed  rules,  his  repetition 
ol  thefe  rules,.  the  ftrefs  he  laid  upon  them,  efpecially  in 
companion  with  pofitive  duties,  and  his  fixing  thereby  the 
entiments  of  his  followers  ;  his  exclufion  of  all  regard 
to  reputation  in  our  devotion  and  alms,  and,  by  parity  of 
real  on, .  m  our  other  virtues  :  when  we  confider  that  his 
mdru&ions  were  delivered  in  a  form  calculated  for  im- 
preihon,  the  precife  purpofe  in  his  fituation  to  be  confulted  • 
and  that  they  were  illudrated  by  parables,  the  choice,  and 
iimeiure  of  which  would  have  been  admired  in  any  com- 
pohtion  whatever  ;  when  we  obferve  him  free  from  the 
uiual  lymptoms  of  enthufiafm,  heat  and  vehemence  in  de¬ 
votion,  auilerity  in  inditutions,  and  a  wild  particularity  in 
the  deicnptions  of  a  future  date;  free  alfo  from  the’de- 
gravities  of  his  age  and  country,  without  fuperflition 
amongd  the  mod  fuperditious  of  men,  yet  not  decrying 
pofitive  didindtions  or  external  obfervances,  but  foberlv 
recalling  them  to  the  principle  of  their  edabldhment,  and 
to  their  place  in  the  fcale  cf  human  duties  ;  without  foph- 
idry  or  trilling,  amidd  teachers  remarkable  for  nothing  fo 
mucn  as  frivolous  iubtleties  and  quibbling  expofitions  : 
candid  and  liberal  in  his  judgment  of  the  red  of  mankind, 
although  belonging  to  a  people,  who  affedled  a  feparate 
claim  to  divine  favour,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  opinion, 
prone  to  uncharitablenefs,  partiality,  and  redri&ion  •  when 
we  find,  in  his  religion,  no  fcheme  of  building  up  a  hier- 
arcny,  or  of  mindering  to  the  views  of  human  govern¬ 
ments  :  in  a  word,  wnen  we  compare  Chridianity,  as  it 
came  from  its  author,  either  with  other  religions,  or  with 

itfejf 
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itfelf  in  other  hands  ;  the  mod;  reluctant  underdanding  will 
be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  probity,  I  think  alfo,  the 
good  fenfe  of  thofe,  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin  ;  and 
that  fome  regard  is  due  to  the  tedimony  of  fuch  men, 
when  they  declare  their  knowledge  that  the  religion  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  God  ;  and  when  they  appeal,  for  the  truth 
of  their  adertion,  to  miracles  which  they  wrought,  or 
which  they  faw. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  which  we  obferve  in  the  religion, 
may  be  thought  to  prove  fomething  more.  They  would 
have  been  extraordinary,  had  the  religion  come  from  any 
perfon  ;  from  the  perfon,  from  whom  it  did  come,  they 
are  exceedingly  fo.  What  was  Jefus  in  external  appear¬ 
ance  ?  a  Jewifh  peafant,  the  fon  of  a  carpenter,  living  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  a  remote  province  of  Paledine, 
until  the  time  that  he  produced  himfelf  in  his  public  char¬ 
acter.  He  had  no  mader  to  indruCt  or  prompt  him.  He 
had  read  no  books,  but  the  works  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  He  had  vifited  no  polifhed  cities.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  ledbns  from  Socrates  or  Plato  ;  nothing  to  form 
in  him  a  tade  or  judgment,  different  from  that  of  the  red 
of  his  countrymen,  and  of  perfons  of  the  fame  rank  of  life 
with  himfelf.  Suppofing  it  to  be  true,  which  it  is  not, 
that  all  his  points  of  morality  might  be  picked  out  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writings,  they  were  writings  which  he  had 
never  feen.  Suppofing  them  to  be  no  more,  than  what 
fome  or  other  had  taught  in  various  times  and  places,  he 
could  not  colleCt  them  together. 

Who  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  undertaking,  the  per¬ 
fons  into  whofe  hands  the  religion  came  after  his  death  ? 
a  few  fifhermen  upon  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  perfons  jud  as 
uneducated,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  rules  of  mo¬ 
rality,  as  unprominng  as  himfelf.  Suppofe  the  million  to 
be  real,  all  this  is  accounted  for  ;  the  unfuitablenefs  of  the 
authors  to  the  production,  of  the  characters  to  the  under¬ 
taking,  no  longer  furprifes  us  ;  but,  without  reality ,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  explain  how  fuch  a  fydem  ffiould  proceed 
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fiom  fuch  pci  Ions.  Chrid  was  not  like  any  other  car¬ 
penter  ;  the  apoflles  were  not  like  any  other  fifhermen. 

But  the  rubjecft  is  not  exhauded  by  thefe  obfervations* 
lhat  portion  of  it,  which  is  mod  reducible  to  points  of  ar¬ 
gument,  has  been  dated,  and  I  trud  truly.  There  are, 
however,  fome  topics,  of  a  more  diffufe  nature,  which  yet 
dcfeive  to  be  propofed  to  the  reader’s  attention. 

The  character  of  Chrid  is  a  part  of  the  morality  of  the 
gofpel  :  one  drong  obfervation  upon  which  is,  that,  nei¬ 
ther  as  represented  by  his  followers,  nor  as  attacked  by 
his  enemies,  is  he  charged  with  any  perfonal  vice.  This 
remaik  is  as  old  as  Ongen  : — “  Though  innumerable  lies 
and  calumnies  had  been  forged  againd  the  venerable  Jefus, 
none  had  dared  to  charge  him  with  any  intemperance. ,?a 
Not  a.  reflection  upon  his  moral  character,  not  an  imputa¬ 
tion  or  fufpicion  of  any  offence  againd  purity  and  chadity, 
appears  for  live  hundred  years  after  his  birth.  This  fault- 
lefsnefs  is  more  peculiar  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Some  Aain  pollutes  the  morals  or  the  morality  of  almod  ev¬ 
ery  other  teacher,  and  of  every  other  law-giver.b  Zeno  the 
doic,  and  Diogenes  the  cynic,  fell  into  the  fouled  impuri¬ 
ties  ;  of  which  alfo  Socrates  himfelf  was  more  than  fuf- 
peCted.  Solon  forbad  unnatural  crimes  to  flaves.  Ey- 
curgus  tolerated  theft  as  a  part  of  education.  Plato  rec¬ 
ommended  a  community  of  women.  Aridotle  maintained 
the  general  right  of  making  war  upon  Barbarians.  The 
elder  Cato  was  remarkable  for  the  ill  ufage  of  his  flaves. 
The  younger  gave  up  the  perfon  of  his  wife.  One  loofe 
principle  is  found  in  almod  all  the  Pagan  moralids  ;  is 
didinCtly,  however,  perceived  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  that  is,  the  al¬ 
lowing,  and  even  the  recommending  to  their  difciples  a 
compliance  with  the  religion,  and  with  the  religious  rites, 
of  every  country  into  which  they  came.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  founders  of  new  inditutions,  we  cannot  forget  Ma¬ 
homet. 

a  Or.  Ep.  Oelf.  1.  3.  Num.  7,6.  eel.  Bened. 

See  many  iuftr.nces  collected  by  Grotius  de  Ver.  in  the  notes 
to  his  fecond  book,  p.  116.  Pocock’s  edition. 
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hornet.  His  licentious  tranfgrellions  of  his  own  licen¬ 
tious  rules  ;  his  abufe  of  the  character  which  he  alfumed, 
and  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  perfonal  and  privileged  indulgence  ;  his  avowed 
claim  of  a  fpecial  permiflion  from  heaven  of  unlimited  fen- 
fuality,  is  known  to  every  reader,  as  it  is  confeffed  by  ev¬ 
ery  writer,  of  the  Modem  dory. 

Secondly,  in  the  hidories  which  are  left  us  of  Jefus 
Chrid,  although  very-lhort,  and  although  dealing  in  nar¬ 
rative,  and  not  in  observation  or  panegyric,  we  perceive, 
belide  the  abfence  of  every  appearance  of  vice,  traces  of 
devotion,  humility,  benignity,  mildnefs,  patience,  pru¬ 
dence.  I  fpeak  of  traces  of  thefe  qualities,  becaufe  the 
qualities  themfelves  are  to  be  collected  from  incidents  ; 
inafmuch  as  the  terms  are  never  ufed  of  Chrid  in  the  gof- 
pels,  nor  is  any  formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  part 
of  the  New  Tedament. 

Thus  we  fee  the  devoutnefs  of  his  mind,  in  his  frequent 
retirement  to  folitary  prayer, a  in  his  habitual  giving  of 
thanks,5  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  operations  of 
nature  to  the  bounty  of  providence  ;c  in  his  earned  ad- 
dredes  to  his  Father,  more  particularly  that  Ihort  but  fol- 
emn  one  before  the  railing  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  ;d 
and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on 
the  lad  evening  of  his  life  ;e  his  humility ,  in  his  con  dan  t 
reproof  of  contentions  for  fuperiority f  the  benignity 
and  affe<dionatenefs  of  his  temper  in  his  kindnefs  to  chil¬ 
dren  ;g  in  the  tears  which  he  Hied  over  his  falling  coun¬ 
try  ;h  and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  ;l  in  his  noticing 
of  the  widow’s  mite  ;k  in  his  parables  of  the  good  Sa¬ 
maritan,  of  the  ungrateful  fervant,  and  of  the  Pharifee  and 
publican,  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity 
could  have  been  the  author  :  the  mildnefs  and  lenity  of 

U  *  his 

a  Mat.  xiv.  23.  ix.  28.  xxvi.  36. 

5  Mat.  xi.  25.  Mark  viii.  6.  John  vi.  23.  Luke  xxii.  18, 
c  Mat.  vi.  26,  28.  d  John  xi.  41.  &  Mat.  xxvi. 

■  Mark  ix.  33.  &  lb.  x.  16.  h  Luke  xix.  41.  i  John  xi,  35, 

k  Mark  xii.  42. 
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his  charter  is  difcovered,  in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward 
zeal  of  his  difciples  at  the  Samaritan  village/  in  his  ex- 
poftulation  with  Pilate,-  in  his  prayer  for  his  enemies  at 
the  moment  of  his  buffering/  which,  though  it  has  been 
nnce  very  properly  and  frequently  imitated,  was  then,  I 
apprehend,  new.  rlis  prudence  is  difeerned,  where  pru- 
nee  is  moll  wanted,  in  his  conduct  upon  trying  occa¬ 
sions,  and  m  anfwers  to  artful  queftions.  Of  thefe  the 
following  are  examples  His  withdrawing,  in  various 
m fiances,  from  die  firft  fymptoms  of  tumult/  and  with 
the  exprefs  care,  as  appears  from  St.  Matthew,'  of  con¬ 
ducing  his  mimftry  in  quietnefs ;  his  declining  of  every 
peci^s  ointerference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country, 
which  difpofition  ,s  maniferted  by  his  conduft  in  the  cafe 
o  the  woman  caught  in  adultery/'  and  in  his  repulfe  of 
the  application  which  was  made  to  him,  to  interpofe  his 
decifjon  about  a  difputed  inheritance  /  his  judicious,  yet, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  unprepared  anfwers,  will  be  confeffed  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Roman  tribute/  in  the  difficulty  concern¬ 
ing  the  interfering  relations  of  a  future  flate,  as  propofed 
to  him  m  the  inftance  of  a  woman  who  had  married  feven 
brethren  and,  more  efpecially,  in  his  reply  to  thofe  who 
demanded  from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority  by 
w  ich  he  a  fled,  which  reply  confided,  in  propounding  a 
queftion  to  them,  fituated  between  the  very  difficulties, 

into  which  they  were  infidioufly  endeavouring  to  draw 
him 

Our  Saviour’s  leffons,  befide  what  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked  in  them,  touch,  and  that  oftentimes  by  very  af- 
fe&ing  reprefentations,  upon  fome  of  the  mod  intending 
topics  of  human  duty,  and  of  human  meditation;  upon 
the  principles,  by  which  the  decifions  of  the  lad  day  will 
be  regulated,1  upon  the  fuperior,  or  rather  the  fupreme 

importance 

*  Luke  jx.  55.  b  John  xix.  rr.  c  Luke  xxiiL  3 
Mat.  xiv.  2 2.  Luke  v.  15,  16.  John  v.  13.  vi.  15. 
xn.  19.  f  John  viii.  1.  k  Luke  xii.  14. 

1  Mat.  xxii.  19.  i  Ih.  28.  k  Xxi.  23.  et.  feq. 

1  Mat,  xxv.  31.  et.  feq. 
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importance  ef  religion,3  upon  penitence,  by  the  mod 
prefling  calls,  and  the  mod  encouraging  invitations, b  upon 
felf-denial,c  watchfulnefs,d  placability, e  confidence  in  God,f 
the  value  of  fpiritual,  that  is,  of  mental  worfhip,g  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  moral  obedience,  and  the  directing  of  that  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  fpirit  and  principle  of  the  law,  indead 
of  feeking  for  evafions  in  a  technical  conftrudtion  of  its 
terms.h 


If  we  extend  our  argument  to  other  parts  of  the  New 
Tedament,  we  may  offer,  as  amongd  the  bed  and  diorted 
rules  of  life,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  defcriptions  of  vir¬ 
tue,  that  have  ever  been  delivered,  the  following  pafiages  : 

“  Pure  religion  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  is  this  ;  to  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world.”* 
“  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is,  charity,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  confcience,  and  faith  unfeigned.”k 

u  For  the  grace  ox  God  that  bringeth  falvation,  hath  ap¬ 
peared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodlinefs 
and  worldly  luds,  v/e  fhould  live  foberly,  righteoufly,  and 
godly,  in  this  prefect  world.”1 

Enumerations  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  thofe  fufflciently 
accurate,  and  unquedionably  juft,  are  given  by  St.  Paul  to 
his  converts  in  three  feveral  epiftles.m 

1  he  relative  duties  of  hufbands  and  wives,  of  parents 
ana  cnildrcn,  of  mafters  and  fervants,  of  Chriftian  teachers 
and  their  flocks,  of  governors  and  their  fubjedts,  are  fet 
forth  by  the  fame  writer,11  not  indeed  with  the  copioufnefs, 
the  detail,  or  the  diftinctnefs,  of  a  moralift,  who  fhould,  in 
thefe  days,  fit  down  to  write  chapters  upon  the  fubjedt,  but 
with  the  leading  rules  and  principles  in  each  ;  and,  above 
all,  with  truth,  and  with  authority. 


3  Mark  viii.  35.  Mat.  vi.  31 — 33. 
^  John  xv.  c  Mat.  v.29.  d  Mark  xiii. 
e  Luke  xvii.  4.  Mat.  xviii.  33. 

£  John  iv.  23,  24.  h  Mat.  v. 
'K  I  Tim.  i.  5.,  1  Tit.  ii.  11. 12. 

I  Cor.  xiii.  n  Eph,  v.  3 

6,  7.  Rom.  xiii. 


Laftly, 

Luke  xii.  16,  21 — 4,  5. 
37.  Mat.xxiv.  42 — xxv.  13. 

f  Mat.  v.  25 — 30. 

II.  i  James  i.  27. 
m  Gal.  v.  19.  Col.  iii.  12. 
2.  vi.  1.  vi.  5.  2  Cor.  vi. 
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Ladly,  the  whole  volume  of  the  New  Tedament  is  rev 
plete  with  piety ;  with,  what  were  almoft  unknown  to 
heathen  moialids,  devotional  virtues ,  the  moll  profound  ven¬ 
eration  of  the  Deity,  an  habitual  fenfe  of  his  bounty  and 
protection,  a  firm  confidence  in  the  final  refult  of  his  coun¬ 
cils  and  difpenfations,  a  difpofition  to  refort,  upon  all  oc- 

^r!'')005’  l°  ^1S  mercy>  ^or  be  fupply  of  human  wants,  for 
allnlance  in  danger,  for  relief  from  pain,  for  the  pardon  of 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Candour  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Tejl ament. 

T 

J.  MAKE  this  candour  to  confift,  in  their  putting  down 
many  paffages,  and  noticing  many  eircumdances,  which 
no  writer  whatever  was  likely  to  have  forged  ;  and  which 
no  writer  would  have  chofen  to  appear  in  his  book,  who 
had  been  careful  to  prefent  the  dory  in  the  mo  if  unex¬ 
ceptionable  form,  or  who  had  thought  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  carve  and  mould  the  particulars  of  that  dory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  choice,  or  according  to  his  judgment,  of  the 
effe<5t. 

A  drong  and  well-known  example  of  the  fairnefs  of 
the  evangelids,  offers  itfelf  in  their  account  of  Chrid’s 
refurreCtion,  namely,  in  their  unanimoufly  dating,  that, 
after  he  was  rifen,  he  appeared  to  his  difciples  alone.  I  do 
not  mean,  that  they  have  ufed  the  exclufive  word  alone  ; 
but  that  all  the  indances  which  they  have  recorded  of 
his  appearance,  are  indances  of  appearance  to  his  difci¬ 
ples  ;  that  their  reafonings  upon  it,  and  allufions  to  it,  are 
confined  to  this  fuppofition  ;  and  that,  by  one  of  them,  Pe¬ 
ter  is  made  to  fay,  “  Him  God  raifed  up  the  third  day, 
and  fhowed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  wit- 
laeffes  chofen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and 
drink  with  him  after  he  rofe  from  the  dead.”  The  com¬ 
mon  eft 
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moneft  underftanding  nwft  have  perceived,  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  lefurrcftion  would  have  come  with  more  ad- 
t'antage,  if  they  had  related  that  Jefus  appeared,  after 
he  was  rifen,  to  his  fees  as  well  as  his  friends,  to  the 
feribes  and  Pharifees,  the  Jewilh  council,  and  the  Roman 
governor  ;  or  even  if  they  had  aliened  the  public  appear¬ 
ance  ot  Chrift  m  general  unqualified  terms,  without  no¬ 
ticing,  as  they  have  done,  the  prefence  of  his  difciples  up- 
on  each  occalion,  and  noticing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
lead  their  readers  to  fuppofe  that  none  but  difciples  were 
preient.  ^  They  could  have  reprefented  it  one  way  as  well 
as  the  other.  And  if  their  point  had  been,  to  have  the 
religion  believed,  whether  true  or  falfe  ;  if  they  had  fab¬ 
ricated  the  liory  ab  initio,  or  if  they  had  been  difpofed, 
enner  to  have  delivered  their  teftimony  as  witneffes,  or  to 
have  worked  up  their  materials  and  information  as  hifto- 
runs,  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  render  their  narrative  as 
Ipecious  and  unobjedtionable  as  they  could  ;  in  a  word, 
"rJ'}  bought  of  any  thing  but  of  the  truth  of  the 
■  ’  .as  they  underftood  and  believed  it  ;  they  would 

refireaionC°Ut 1  l°f ^  aPP«^ces  after  his 

th.v  dfftl  t  e?i  mVe  °mitted  this  reftriaicn.  At 

-hi.  enhance  ot  time,  the  account  as  we  have  it,  is  uer- 

haps  more  credible  than  it  would  have  been  the  other 

isof  mor-We|tmS  manifeftation  of  the  hiftorian’s  candour, 

IS  01  more  advantage  to  their  teftimony,  than  the  differ 

°f  ^ -uld  tve 

the  evangelifts  wt^  ^  foreleg  ^  T'thSf 

were  ^0“  ^  ^  *iffle  'vhen  the  ho°'™ 

ran^from^011  m  gUed  f°r  the  Senuinenefs  of  the  Ko- 
’  r  1  the  conMons  which  it  contains,  to  the  atmar- 
J  r  A  aava^tage  of  the  Mahometan  caufe.a  The  fame 

Ym.d\cates  the  genuinenefs  of  our  oofpds  and 
vnhout  prejudice  to  the  caufe  at  all.  *  P  ’  d 

a  x-  1  TY  ^  2  There 

>  01.  a.X,  c.  jo.  note  96, 
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There  are  fome  other  inftances  in  which  the  evange- 
lifts  honeftly  relate  what,  they  rauft  have  perceived,  would 
make  againft  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  John  the  Baptift’s  meflage  preferved  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  (xi.  2,  3.  vii.  19)  “  Now 
when  John  had  heard,  in  the  prifon,  the  works  of  Chrift, 
he  fent  two  of  his  difciples,  and  faid  unto  him,  Art  thou 
he  that  fhould  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?”  To  con- 
fefs,  ftill  more  to  ftate,  that  John  the  Baptift  had  his 
doubts  concerning  the  character  of  Jefus,  could  not  but 
afford  a  handle  to  cavil  and  objection.  But  truth,  like 
honefty,  negle&s  appearances.  The  fame  obfervatioa, 
perhaps,  holds  concerning  the  apoftacy  of  Judas. a 

John  vi.  66.  “  From  that  time  many  of  his  difciples 

went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.”  Was  it 
the  part  of  a  writei,  who  dealt  in  fupprelfion  and  difguife, 
to  put  down  this  anecdote  ? 

Or  this,  which  Matthew  has  preferved,  (xiii.58)  “he  did 
not  many  mighty  works  there,  becaufe  of  their  unbelief. ” 

Again,  in  the  fame  evangelift,  (ver.  17,  18)  “Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  deftroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ; 

I  am 

*  I  had  once  placed  amongft  thefe  examples  of  fair  conceflion, 
the  remarkable  words  of  St.  Matthew,  in  his  account  of  Chrift  s 
appearance  upon  the  Galilean  mountain  ;  “  and  when  they  faw 
him,  they  worfhipped  him,  but  fome  doubted .”  *  I  have  fince,  how¬ 
ever,  been  convinced,  by  what  is  obferved  concerning  this  paf- 
fage  f  in  Dr.  Townfend’s  difeourfe  upon  the  refurre&ion,  that  the 
tranfa&ion,  as  related  by  St.  Matthew,  was  really  this  :  “  Chrift 
appeared  firft  at  a  diftance  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  company, 
the  moment  they  faw  him,  worfhipped  ;  but  fome,  as  yet,  1.  e.  up¬ 
on  this  firft  diftant  view  of  his  perfon,  doubted  ;  whereupon  Chrift 
tame  up\  to  them,  and  fpake  to  them,”  &c. :  that  the  doubt, 
therefore,  was  a  doubt  only  at  firft,  for  a  moment,  and  upon  his 
being  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  was  afterwards  difpelled  by  his  nearer 
approach,  and  by  his  entering  into  converfation  with  them. 

#  xx'uiii.  17.  f  Page  177. 

j  St.  Matthew’s  words  are,  7Tpo<rsX$uv  0  Ix<ru; 

iXccXYKTZV  OCVTOIS.  This  intimates,  that  when  he  firft  appeared, it 

was  at  a  diftance, at  leaft  from  masy  ©f  the  fpe&aters.  (Ib.p.i97) 
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I  am  not  come  to  deftroy,  but  to  fulfil  ;  for,  verily,  I  fay 
unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pafs,  one  jot,  or  one  tit¬ 
tle,  (hall  in  no  wife  pafs  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

At  the  time  the  gofpels  were  written,  the  apparent  ten¬ 
dency  of  Chrift’s  million  was  to  diminilh  the  authority  of 
the  Mofaic  code,  and  it  was  fo  confidered  by  the  Jews 
themfelves.  It  is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that,  with¬ 
out  the  conftraint  of  truth,  Matthew  Ihould  have  afcribed 
a  faying  to  Chrift,  which,  primo  intuitu ,  militated  with  the 
judgment  of  the  age  in  which  his  gofpel  was  written. 
Marcion  thought  this  text  fo  objectionable,  that  he  al¬ 
tered  the  words  fo  as  to  invert  the  fenfe.a 

Once  more,  Adis  xxv.  19.  “  They  brought  none  accu- 
fation  againft  him,  of  fuch  things,  as  I  fuppofed,  but  had 
certain  queftions  againft  him  of  their  own  fuperftition,  and 
of  one  Jefus  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive.”  Nothing  could  be  more  in  the  chara&er  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  governor  than  thefe  words.  But  that  is  not  precifely 
the  point  I  am  concerned  with.  A  mere  panegyrift,  or 
a  dilhoneft  narrator,  would  not  have  reprefented  his  caufe 
or  have  made  a  great  magiftrate  reprefent  it,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  i.  e.  in  terms  not  a  little  difparaging,  and  befpeaking, 
on  his  part,  much  unconcern  and  indifference  about  the 
matter.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  repeated  of  the 
fpeech  which  is  afcribed  to  Gallio.  (Adis  viii.  14)  “  If 
it  be  a  queftion  of  words,  and  names,  and  of  your  law, 
look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  fuch  matters.” 

Laftly,  where  do  we  difcern  a  ftronger  mark  of  can<- 
dour,  or  lefs  difpolition  to  extol  and  magnify,  than  in  the 
conclufion  of  the  fame  hiftory  ?  in  which  the  evangelift, 
after  relating  that  Paul,  upon  his  firft  arrival  at  Rome, 
preached  to  the  Jews  from  morning  until  evening,  adds, 
“  and  fome  believed  the  things  which  were  fpoken,  and 
fome  believed  not.” 

The  following,  I  think,  are  paflages,  which  were  very 
unlikely  to  have  prefented  themfelves  to  the  mind  of  a  for¬ 
ger  or  a  fabulift. 

Mat. 


1 


1 1 


dr!  >  a 


I 


a  Lard,  vol,  XV.  p.  422. 


r 
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veS“,x4'™  "  «• •» 

lhall  not  only  do  this  whirl,  •  1  f  and  doubt  not>  }’' 

•*.  ^  m  %  «:  ”ir ?;;t  *«* b" 

and  be  thou  caft  into  the  fea  it  fi  ll' 7  a  °'J  *?roved 
done.’-  iraptfrst  m  lH'aytr’.  believing,  it  fhall  £ 
words  (liould  hfve  been  puHntoeri 

«*■*»%  fpokerethePmU.tmThe  t™  I®?**1 

tued,  is  perhaps  rightly  interpreted  of  confidence  “Si 
their  poweTlotSfr111^  ^  ap°ftIeS  Were  admonifned  of 
expofition  renders  the^enl  H  die  ‘  eafy  ^  J ^ 

t™Sfc.  upon  htafS&i!  ”  W“ld  h” 

Luke  ,x.  59.  “And  he  faid  unto  another,  Follow  nee. 
but  he  find,  Lord,  fuffer  me,  firft,  to  go  and  bm  v  L  fa’ 

th  ‘u  Jefus  *aid  unto  him.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead'  b-t 
go  ^  .on  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.”b  This  anfwer 
^lougn  veiy  expreffive  of  the  tranfcendent  importance  of 
religious  concerns  was  apparently  harlh  andCulfive 
and  fuc.i  as  would  not  have  been  made  for  Chrill,  if  jJ 

had  not  really  ufed  it.  At  leaft,  feme  other  inftance 
would  have  been  chofen.  aRce 

•  r!rt ,foilo'.vinS  Paflage>  4  for  the  fame  reafon,  think 

coldfi^rv  “  B?  f’r  pr°dl!lfiion  of  artifice,  or  of  a 
cold  forgery  But  1  fay  unto  you,  that  whofoever  is 

angry  With  his  brother,  without  a  caufe,  (hall  be  in  dan- 

ge‘  cf  the  judgment and  whofoever  fhall  fay  to  his 

b  ier,  ^a5  be  ln  danger  of  the  council ;  but  who- 

t  trJ 

»nd  wel!  calculated  for  the  par,,.,!,  0f  i  ”/«£«,  fft'”’ 

4"““L"a,r  *  “  «  “««*  -  - 

» -See  alfc  *vii.  so.  Lukexviifi.  b  See  alfo  Mat.  viii.  u!* 
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The  fhort  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalen  after 
his  refurreftion,  (John  xx.  16,  17)  6 (  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  afcended  unto  my  Father,”  in  my  opinion, 
mud  have  been  founded  in  a  reference  or  allufion  to  fome 
prior  converfatkm,  for  the  want  of  knowing  which,  his 
meaning  is  hidden  from  us.  This  very  obfcurity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  proof  of  genuinenefs.  No  one  would  have  forg¬ 
ed  fuch  an  anfwer. 

John  vi.  The  whole  of  the  converfation,  recorded  in 
this  chapter,  is,  in  the  highed  degree,  unlikely  to  be  fab¬ 
ricated,  efpecially  the  part  of  our  Saviour’s  reply  between 
the  fiftieth  and  the  fifty-eighth  verfc.  I  need  only  put 
down  the  fird  fentence,  “  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
fhall  live  forever  ;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  him  is 
my  flefh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.’3 
Without  calling  in  quedion  the  expobtions  that  have  been 
given  of  this  paffage,  we  may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that 
it  labours  under  an  obfcurity,  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
believe  that  any  one,  who  made  fpeeches  for  the  perfons  of 
his  narrative,  would  have  voluntarily  involved  them* 
That  this  difcourfe  was  obfcure  even  at  the  time,  is  con- 
felled  by  the  write^who  has  preferved  it,  when  he  tells  us 
at  the  concluf  on,  that  many  of  our  Lord’s  difciples,  when 
they  had  heard  this,  laid,  “  This  is  a  hard  faying,  who  can 
hear  it  ?” 

Chrid’s  taking  of  a  young  child,  and  placing  it  in  the 
midd  cf  his  contentious  difciples,  (Mat.  xviii.  2)  though 
as  decifve  a  proof,  as  any  could  be,  of  the  benignity  of  his 
temper,  and  very  expreflive  of  the  character  of  the  religion 
which  he  wifhed  to  inculcate,  was  not  by  any  means  an  obvi¬ 
ous  thought.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  thing  in  any 
ancient  writing  which  refembles  it. 

The  account  of  the  indication  of  the  Eucharid  bears 
drong  internal  marks  of  genuinenefs.  If  it  had  been  feign™ 
ed,  it  would  have  been  more  full.  It  would  have  come 
nearer  to  the  a<5fual  mode  of  celebrating  the  rite,  as  that 
mode  obtained  very  early  in  Chadian  churches  ;  and  it 

would 
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would  have  been  more  formal  than  it  is.  In  the  forged 
piece,  called  the  apoftolic  conftitutions,  the  apoftles  are 
made  to  enjoin  many  parts  of  the  ritual,  which  was  in  ufe 
e  econd  and  third  centuries,  with  as  much  particular- 
ity,  as  a  modern  rubric  could  have  done.  Whereas,  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  as  we  read  it  in  St. 
Matthew  s  gofpel,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  the  command 
to  repeat  it.  This,  furely,  looks  like  undefignednefs.  1 

a.^, tiat  difficulty,  arifing  from  the  concifenefs 
o  Chnft  s  expreflion,  “  This  is  my  body,”  would  have 
been  avoided  in  a  made-up  dory.  I  allow  that  the  expli¬ 
cation  of  the^e  words,  given  by  Proteftants,  is  fatisfadorv  ; 
but  it  is  deduced  from  a  diligent  companion  of  the  words 
in  quern  on,  with  forms  of  expreflion  ufed  in  feripture,  and 
especially  by  Chrid,  upon  other  occafions.  No  writer 
would,  arbitrarily  and  unneceflarily,  have  thus  cad  in  his 
reader's  way  a  difficulty,  which,  to  fay  the  lead,  it  reouired 
relearch  and  erudition  to  clear  up. 

*  k^°iW  **  0u8^lt  t0  obferved,  that  the  argument  which 
is  built  upon  thefe  examples,  extends  both  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  books,  and  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  ;  for 
it  is  improbable,  that  the  forger  of  a  hidory  in  the  name  of 
another  ffiould  infert  fuch  paffiages  into  it  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
probable  auo,  that  the  perfons  whole  names  the  books 
bear,  ffiould  fabricate  luch  paflages  ;  or  even  allow  them 
a  place  in  their  work,  if  they  had  not  believed  them  to 
exprefs  the  truth. 

fhe  following  ooiervation,  therefore,  of  X)r,  Tardner, 
the  mod  candid  of  all  advocates,  and  the  mod  cautious  of 
all  inquirers,  feems  to  be  well  founded  : — ~u  Chridians  are 
induced  to  believe  the  v/riters  of  the  gofpel,  by  obferving 
the  evidences  or  piety  and  probity  that  appear  in  their 
writings,  in  which  there  is  no  deceit  or  artifice,  or  cunning, 
or  defjgn.  '  4‘  No  remarks,”  as  D'r.  Beattie  hath  proper¬ 

ly  faia,  are  thrown  in  to  anticipate  objections  ;  nothing 
ot  that  caution,  which  never  fails  to  didinguiffi  the  tefti- 
mony  of  thofe,  who  are  confcious  of  impodure  ;  no  en¬ 
deavour  to  reconcile  the  reader's  mind  to  what  may  be 
extraordinary  in  the  narrative.”  I  be® 
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I  beg  leave  to  cite  alfo  another  author,3  who  has  well 
exprefied  the  reflection,  which  the  examples  now  brought 
forward  were  intended  to  fugged.  “  It  doth  not  appear 
that  ever  it  came  into  the  mind  of  thefe  writers,  to  con¬ 
fer  how  this  or  the  other  adion  would  appear  to  man¬ 
kind,  or  what  objections  might  be  railed  upon  them.  But* 
without  at  all  attending  to  this,  they  lay  the  faCts  before 
you,  at  no  pains  to  think  whether  they  would  appear 
credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  believe  their  tedi- 
mony,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  they  tell  the  truth,  and 
attend  to  nothing  elfe.  Surely  this  looks  like  dneerity, 
and  that  they  publifhed  nothing  to  the  world  but  what 
they  believed  themfe-lves,” 

As  no  improper  fupplement  to  this  chapter,  I  crave  a 
place  here  for  obferving  the  extreme  naturalnefs  of  fome 
of  the  things  related  in  the  New  Tedament. 

Mark  lx.  23,  24.  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  “  If  thou  cand 
believe,  all  things  are  pofiible  to  him  that  believeth.  And 
draightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and  faid  with 
tears,  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  The 
druggie  in  the  father’s  heart,  between  folicitude  for  the 
preLrvation  of  his  child,  and  a  kind  of  involuntary  didrud 

°.  .  1  ,s  Pov/e^  t0  deal  him,  is  here  exprefied  with  an 

air  or  reality,  which  could  hardly  be  counterfeited. 

-  gam,  (Mat.  xxi.  9)  the  eagernefs  of  the  people  to 
introduce  Chnft  into  Jeruialem,  and  their  demand,  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  of  his  crucifixion,  when  he  did  not  turn 
out  what  they  expected  him  to  be,  fo  far  from  affording 
matter  0*  objection,  reprefents  popular  favour,  in  exaCc 
agreement  with  nature  and  with  experience,  as  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  a  wave. 


i  he  rulers  and  Pharifees  rejetfing  Chrift,  whilft  many 
or  tue  common  people  received  him,  was  the  efFeft  which, 

L  ohj  hCA  ‘  jatt  °f  JerW,th  Prejudices>  I  Ihould  have  ex- 
^-nd  l.he  reafoR  with  which  they  who  rejected 
Cnrift  s  million  kept  themfelves  in  countenance,  and  with 

which 
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which  aifo  they  anfwered  the  arguments  of  thofe  who 
favoured  it,  is  precifeiy  the  reafon  which  fuch  men  ufual- 
ly  give  : — “  Have  any  of  the  fcribes  or  Pharifees  believ¬ 
ed  on  him.”  John  vii.  8. 

In  our  Lord’s  converfation  at  the  well,  (John  iv.  29) 
Ohrid  had  furprifed  the  Samaritan  woman,  with  an  allu- 
fion  to  a  fingle  particular  in  her  domeftic  fituation,  “  Thou 
haft  had  five  hufbands,  and  he,  whom  thou  now  haft,  is 
not  thy  hufband.”  The  woman,  foon  after  this,  ran  back 
to  the  city,  and  called  out  to  her  neighbours,  “  Come, 
fee  a  man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did.7* 
This  exaggeration  appears  to  me  very  natural  ;  efpecially 
in  the  hurried  ftate  of  fpirits  into  which  the  woman  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  thrown. 

The  lawyer’s  fubtlety  in  running  a  diftin&ion  upon  the 
word  neighbour,  in  the  precept  “  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  as  thyfelf,”  was  no  lefs  natural  than  our  Saviour’s 
anfwer  was  decifive  and  fatisfadtory.  (Luke  x.  29)  The 
lawyer  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a 
Jewifh.  divine. 

The  behaviour  of  Gallio,  A(51s  xviii.  12 — 17?  and 
of  Feftus,  xxv.  18,  19,  have  been  obferved  upon  al¬ 
ready. 

The  confiftency  of  St.  Paul’s  character  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  hiftory  ;  the  warmth  and  activity  of  his 
zeal,  firft  againft,  and  then  for  Chriftianity,  carries  with 
it  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  truth. 

There  are  alfo  fome  proprieties ,  as  they  may  be  called, 
obfervable  in  the  gofpels,  that  is,  circumftances  feparately 
fuiting  with  the  fituation,  character,  and  intention  of  their 
refpedive  authors. 

St.  Matthew,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee,  and 
did  not  join  Chrift’s  fociety  until  fome  time  after  Chrift 
had  come  into  Galilee  to  preach,  has  given  us  very  little 
of  his  hiftory  prior  to  that  period.  St.  John,  who  had 
been  converted  before,  and  who  wrote  to  fupply  omifiions 

in  the  other  gofpels,  relates  fome  remarkable  particulars, 

which 
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Which  had  taken  place  before  Chrift  left  Judea  to  go  into 
Galilee.3 

St.  Matthew  (xv.  1)  has  recorded  the  cavil  of  the 
Pharifees  againd  the  difciples  of  Jefus  for  eating  “  with 
unclean  hands.”  St.  Mark  has  alfo  (vii.  1)  recorded  the 
fame  tranfadion,  (taken  probably  from  St.  Matthew)  but 
with  this  addition,  “  for  the  Pharifees,  and  all  the  Jews, 
except  they  wafh  their  hands  often,  eat  not,  holding  the 
tradition  of  the  elders  :  and  when  they  come  from  the 
market,  except  they  wafli  they  eat  not ;  and  many  other 
things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the 
walking  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  veflels,  and  of  tables.” 
Now  St.  Matthew  was  not  only  a  Jew  himfelf,  but  it  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  drudture  of  his  gofpel,  efpecially 
•from  his  numerous  references  to  the  Old  Tedament,  that 
he  wrote  for  Jewilh  readers.  The  above  explanation 
therefore  in  him  would  have  been  unnatural,  as  not  being 
wanted  by  the  readers  whom  he  addrefled.  But  in  Mark, 
who,  whatever  ufe  he  might  make  of  Matthew’s  gofpel, 
intended  his  own  narrative  for  the  general  circulation,  and 
who  himfelf  travelled  to  didant  countries  in  the  fervice 
of  the  religion,  it  was  properly  added. 

a  Hartley’s  Obf.  vol.  II.  p.  103. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Identity  of  Ghrifd  $  Chara&er-, 

rp 

X  HE  argument  expreffed  by  this  title  1  apply  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  comparifon  of  the  three  fird  gofpels  with  that 
of  St.  John.  It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  feripture, 
that  the  pafiages  of  Chrifc’s  hidory  preferred  by  St.  John, 
are,  except  his  paflion  and  refurredrion,  for  the  mod  part 
different  from  thofe  which  are  delivered  by  the  other  evan- 
gelids.  And  I  think  the  ancient  account  of  this  differ- 
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ence  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  that  St.  John  wrote  after  the 
reh,  and  to  fupply  what  he  thought  omiffions  in  their  nar¬ 
ratives,  of  which  the  principal  were  our  Saviour’s  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem,  and  his  difcourfes 
to  his  apodles  at  his  laid  fupper.  But  what  I  obferve  in 
the  comparifon  of  thefe  feveral  accounts  is,  that,  although 
actions  and  difcourfes  are  afcribed  to  Chrid  by  St.  John, 
in  geneial  different  from  what  are  given  to  him  by  the 
other  evangelids,  yet,  under  this  diverfity,  there  is  a  fi- 
mihtude  of  manner ,  which  indicates  that  the  actions  and 
difcourfes  proceeded  from  the  fame  perfon.  I  fhould  have 
laid  little  drefs  upon  a  repetition  of  actions  fubdantially 
alike,  or  of  difcourfes  containing  many  of  the  fame  ex- 
pieffions,  becaufe  that  is  a  fpecies  of  refemblance,  which 
would  either  belong  to  a  true  hidory,  or  might  eafily  be 
imitated  in  a  falfe  one.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  dramatic 
writer  is  able  to  fudain  propriety  and  didinCtion  of  char¬ 
acter,  through  a  great  variety  of  feparate  incidents  and 
durations.  But  the  evangelids  were  not  dramatic  writ¬ 
ers  ;  nor  poffeffed  the  talents  of  dramatic  writers  ;  nor 
will  it,  I  believe,  be  fufpeCted,  that  they  Jludied  uniformity 
of  character,  or  ever  thought  of  any  fuch  thing,  in  the 
perfon  who  was  the  fubjeft  of  their  hidories.  Such  uni¬ 
formity,  if  it  exid,  is  on  their  part  cafual ;  and  if  there  be, 
as  I  contend  there  is,  a  perceptible  refemblance  of  manner^ 
in  paffages,  and  between  difcourfes,  which  are  in  them- 
felves  extremely  didinCt,  and  are  delivered  by  hidorians 
writing  without  any  imitation  of,  or  reference  to  one  an¬ 
other,  it  affords  a  jud  preemption,  that  thefe  are,  what 
they  profefs  to  be,  the  actions  and  the  difcourfes  of  the 
fame  real  perfon  ;  that  the  evangelids  wrote  from  faCt, 
and  not  from  imagination.  The  article  in  which  1  find 
this  agreement  mod  lfrong,  is  in  our  Saviour’s  mode  of 
teaching,  and  in  that  particular  property  of  it,  which  con- 
fids  in  his  drawing  of  his  doCtrine  from  the  occafion  ;  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing,  raiding  reflections  from  the 
objects  and  incidents  before  him,  or  turning  a  particular 

difcourfe 
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4ifcourfe  then  palling  into  an  opportunity  of  general  in- 
HrwHion. 

It  will  be  my  bufinefs  to  point  out  this  manner  in  the 
three  firft  evangeliHs  ;  and  then  to  inquire,  whether  it 
do  not  appear  alfo,  in  feveral  examples  of  ChriH’s  dif- 
courfes,  preferved  by  St.  John. 

The  reader  will  obferve  in  the  following  quotation, 
that  the  italic  letter  contains  the  reflexion,  the  common 
letter  the  incident  or  occaiion  from  which  it  fprings. 

Mat.  xii.  49,  50.  “  Then  they  faid  unto  him,  Behold 
thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  Hand  without,  defiring  to 
fpeak  with  thee.  But  he  anfwered,  and  faid  unto  him 
that  told  him,  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my 
brethren  ?  And  he  Hretched  forth  his  hands  towards  his 
difciples,  and  faid,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ; 
for  whofoever  Jhall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  fame  is  my  brother ,  and  ffler,  arid  mother .” 

Mat.  xvi.  5.  “  And  when  his  difciples  were  come  to 
the  other  fide,  they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread  ;  then 
Jelus  faid  unto  them,  'Take  heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharifees ,  and  of  the  fadducees .  And  they  reafoned 
among  themfelves,  faying,  It  is  becaufe  we  have  taken  no 
bread. — How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  underHand,  that  I 
fpake  it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  fhould 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharifees,  and  of  the  faddu¬ 
cees  ?  Then  underHood  they  how  that  he  bade  them  not 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  bread ,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharifees  and  of  the  fadducees F 

Mat.  xv.  1,  2,  10,  11,  17 — ~2o.  “  Then  came  to 
Jcfus  feribes  and  Pharifees,  which  were  of  Jerufalem, 
faying,  Why  do  thy  difciples  tranfgrefs  the  tradition  of 
the  elders  ?  for  they  waiTi  not  their  hands  when  they  eat 
bread. — And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  faid  unto  them. 
Hear  and  underHand,  not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
deflcth  a  man ,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth ,  this 
defleth  a  man . — Then  anfwered  Peter,  and  faid  unto  him, 
Declare  unto  us  this  parable.  And  Jefus  faid,  Are  ye 
alfo  yet  without  underHanding  ?  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 

Hand, 
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fland,  that  whatfoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth,  goeth 
into  the  belly,  and  is  cad  out  into  the  draught  ?  but  thofe 
thmgs  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from 
the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man  ;  for  out  of  the  heart 
proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders ,  adulteries ,  fornications ,  thefts , 
fcilje  witnefs ,  hlafphemies  ;  thefe  are  the  things  which  defile  a 
man  ;  but  to  eat  with  unwafhen  hands  defileth  not  a  man” 
Our  Saviour,  upon  this  occafion,  expatiates  rather  more 
at  large  than  ufual,  and  his  difcourfe  alfo  is  more  divided, 
but  the  concluding  fentence  brings  back  the  whole  train  of 
thought  to  the  incident  in  the  fird  verfe,  viz.  the  objurga¬ 
tory  quedion  of  the  Pharifees,  and  renders  it  evident  that 
the  whole  fprung  from  that  circumdance. 

Mark  x.  13,  14,  15.  ii  And  they  brought  young  chil¬ 
dren  to  him,  that  he  fhould  touch  them,  and  his  difciples 
rebuked  thofe  that  brought  them  ;  but  when  Jefus  faw  it, 
he  was  much  difpleafed,  and  faid  unto  them.  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  Gcd  :  verily  I  fay  unto  you, 
whofoever  Jhall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child ,  he  Jhall  not  enter  therein.” 

Mark  i.  16,  17.  “  Now  as  he  walked  by  the  fea  of 

Galilee,  he  faw  Simon  and'  Andrew  his  brother  cading  a 
net  into  the  fea,  for  they  were  fifhers  ;  and  Jefus  faid  un¬ 
to  them,  Come  ye  after  me ,  and  I  will  make  you  fifhers  of 
men A 

Luke  xi.  27.  u  And  it  came  to  pafs  as  he  fpake  thefe 
things,  a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lift  up  her  voice 
and  faid  unto  him,  Blelfed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee, 
and  the  paps  which  thou  had  fucked  ;  but  he  faid,  Tea 
rather ,  blejfed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God ,  and  keep 
it” 

Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.  “  There  were  prefen t  at  that  feafon 
fome  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whofe  blood  Pilate 
had  mingled  with  their  fiacridces  ;  and  Jefus  anfwering, 
faid  unto  them,  Subpofe  ye  that  thefe  Galileans  were  firmer s 
above  all  the  Galileans ,  becavfe  they  f  offered  fuch  things  ? 

I  tell 
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I  tell  you  nay,  but  except  ye  repent ,  ye  Jhcill  all  III e wife  per- 

Luke  xiv.  15.  “  And  when  one  of  them  that  lat  at 
meat  with  him,  heard  thefe  things,  he  faid  unto  him, 
Blefled  is  he  that  fhall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Then  faid  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man  made  a  great  f upper, 
and  bade  many  A  &c.  The  parable  is  rather  too  long  for 
infertion,  but  affords  a  flriking  indance  of  Chrid’s  manner 
of  railing  a  difcourfe  from  the  occafion.  Obferve  alfo  in 
the  fame  chapter,  two  other  examples  of  advice,  drawn 
from  the  circumdances  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  gueds. 


We  will  now  fee,  how  this  manner  difc overs  itfelf  in 
St.  John’s  hidory  of  Chrid. 

John  vi.  26.  “  And  when  they  had  found  him  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  fea,  they  faid  unto  him,  Rabbi,  when 
earned  thou  hither  ?  Jefus  anfwered  them,  and  faid,  Veri¬ 
ly  I  fay  unto  you,  ye  feek  me  not  becaufe  ye  faw  the  mir¬ 
acles,  but  becaufe  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled* 
Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perijlceth ,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlajling  life ,  which  the  Son  of  Man 
fhall  give  unto  you.” 

John  iv.  12.  “  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  A- 
braham,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himfelf, 
and  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ?  Jefus  anfwered  and  faid 
unto  her,  (the  woman  of  Samaria  j  liVhofoever  drinketh  of 
this  water  fhall  third  again,  but  whofoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  fhall  give  him ,  fhall  never  thirf  ;  but  the  water 
that  I  fhall  give  him,  fjcill  be  in  him  a  well  of  water ,  fpmnging 
up  into  everlajling  life.” 

John  iv.  31.  “  In  the  mean  while,  his  difciples  pray¬ 
ed  him,  faying,  Mader,  eat ;  but  he  faid  unto  them,  I  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  faid  the  dif¬ 
ciples  one  to  another,  Hath  any  man  brought  him  ought 
to  eat  ?  Jefus  faith  unto  them,  My  meat  is,  to  do  the  will  of 
him  thatfent  me,  and  to  fnifh  his  work.” 

John  ix.  1—5.  “  And  as  Jefus  paffed  by,  he  faw  a 
man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth  :  and  his  difciples  afk- 
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cd  him,  faying,  Who  did  fin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  Neither  hath  this  man 
finned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  fhould 
be  made  manifed  in  him.  I  mnft  ‘work  the  works  of  him 
that  fent  me,  while  it  is  Jay  ;  the  night  cometh ,  when  no  man 
Gan  work .  As  long  as  1  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  lid:t  of 
the  world  A 

John  ix.  35 — 40.  “  Jefus  heard  that  they  had  cad  him 
(the  blind  man  above-mentioned)  out;  and  when  he  had 
found  him,  he  faid  unto  him,  Doft  thou. believe  on  the  Son 
of  God  ?  And  he  anfwered  and  faid,  Who  is  he,  Lord, 
that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  And  Jefus  faid  unto  him, 
Thou  haft  both  feen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
thee.  And  he  faid,  Lord,  I  believe,  and  he  worfhipped 
him.  And  Jefus  faid,  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  fee  not  might  fee,  and  that  they  which' 
fee  might  he  made  Hind  A 

All  that  the  reader  ha3  now  to  do,  is  to  compare  the 
feries  of  examples  taken  from  St.  John,  with  the  feries  of 
examples  taken  from  the  other  evangelids,  and  to  judge 
whether  there  be  not  a  vif  ble  agreement  of  manner  between 
them.  In  the  above  quoted  paffages,  the  occafion  is  dated, 
as  well  as  the  reflection.  They  feem  therefore  the  mod 
proper  for  the  purpofe  of  our  argument.  A  large,  however, 
and  curious  collection  has  been  made  by  different  writers,^ 
of  indances,  in  which  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  Chrid 
fpoke  in  allulion  to  fome  objeCt,  or  feme  occafion  then  be¬ 
fore  him,  though  the  mention  of  the  occafion,  or  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  be  omitted  in  the  hidory.  I  only  obferve  that  thefe 
indances  are  common  to  St.  John’s  goipel  with  the  other 
three. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  nothing  of 
this  manner  is  perceptible  in  the  fpeeches  recorded  in  the 
ACts,  or  in  any  other  but  thofe  which  are  attributed  to 
Chrid,  and  that,  in  truth,  it  was  a  very  unlikely  manner 

for  a  forger  or  fabulid  to  attempt ;  and  a  manner  very 

difficult 

a  Newton  on  Dan.  p.  148.  note  a .  Jortin  Dif.  p.  21 3*  Bdhop 
Law’s  Life  of  Chrifh 
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difficult  for  any  writer  to  execute,  if  he  had  to  fupply  all 
the  materials,  both  the  incidents,  and  the  obfervations  upon 
them,  out  of  his  own  head.  A  forger  or  a  fabulift:  would 
have  made  for  Chriit,  difcourfes  exhorting  to  virtue  and 
diffuading  from  vice  in  general  terms.  It  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  either,  to  have  crowded 
together  fuch  a  number  of  aliufions,  to  time,  piace,  and 
other  little  circumftances,  as  occur,  for  indance,  in  the  ler- 
mon  on  the  mount,  and  which  nothing  but  the  a<ftual  pref¬ 
ence  of  the  cbje<fts  could  have  fjggeded.a 

II.  There  appears  to  me  to  exift  an  affinity  between 
the  hiftory  of  Chrift’s  placing  a  little  child  in  the  midft  of 
his  difciples,  as  related  by  the  three  fird  evangelifts,1®  and 
the  hiftory  of  Chrift’s  waftiing  his  difciples  feet,  as  given 
by  St.  Tohn.c  In  the  ftories  themfelves  there  is  no  refem- 
blance.  But  the  affinity,  which  I  would  point  out,  con- 
lifts  in  thefe  two  articles. ;  iirft,  that  both  ftories  denote  the 
emulation  which  prevailed  amongft  Chrift’s  difciples,  and: 
his  own  care  and  defire  to  correct  it.  The  moral  of  both 
is  the  fame.  Secondly,  that  both  ftories  are  ipecimens  of 
the  fame  manner  of  teaching,  viz.  by  action  ;  a  mode  of 
emblematic  inftrucftion  extremely  peculiar,  and,  in  thefe 
paffiages,  afcribed,  we  fee,  to  our  Saviour,  by  the  three  firft 
evangelifts  and  by  St.  John,  in  inftances  totally  unlike,  and 
without  the  fmalleft  fufpicion  of  their  borrowing  from  each, 
ether. 

III.  A  fingularity  in  Chrift’s  language,  which  runs 
through  all  the  evangelifts,  and  which  is  found  in  thofe 
difcourfes  of  St.  John,  that  have  nothing  ftmilar  to  them, 
in  the  other  gofpels,  is  the  appellation  of  “  the  Son  of 
Man  and  it  is  in  all  the  evangelifts  found  under  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftance  of  being  applied  by  Chrift  to  himlelf, 
but  of  never  being  ufed  of  him,  or  towards  him,  by  any 
other  perfon.  It  occurs  feventeen  times  in  Matthew’s 
gofpel,  twelve  times  in  Mark’s,  twenty-one  times  in  Luke’s, 

and 

a  See  Bifhop  Law’s  Life  of  Chrifc. 
b  Mat.  xviii.  I,  Mark  ix.  33.  Luke  ix.  46, 

€  xiii.  3, 
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€kven  times  m  John’s,  and  always  with  this  reftric- 

tion. 

I A  A  point  of  agreement  in  the  conduit  of  Chrift,  as 

drawSifh  7,f  *$7*  hift0rians’  is  ^  his  with! 

V  f.hlT*fe.  f  °ut  of  the  way,  whenever  the  behaviour  of 
muitnudc  indicated  a  difpofition  to  tumult. 

Xlv<  22:  “  And  ftraightway  Jefus  conftrained  his 
ddciples  to  get  into  a  ftip,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  the 
other  lide,  while  he  fent  the  multitude  away.  And  when 

he  had  fent  the  multitude  away,  he  went  up  into  a  moun- 
tain  apart  to  pray.” 

Luke  v.  15,  16.  But  fo  much  the  more  went  there 
a  tame  abroad  of  him,  and  great  multitudes  came  tooeth- 
er  to  hear,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities  • 

stnd^  he  withdrew  himfelf  into  the  wildernefs  and  prayl 
£u« 


l/V  ith  thefe  quotations  compare  the  following  from  St. 
John.  0 

,  Chap.  y.  13.  il  And  he  that  was  healed  wifi  not  who 

it  was,  for  Jefus  had  conveyed  himfelf  away,  a  multitude 
being  in  that  place.” 

Chap.  vi.  15.  “  When  Jefus  therefore  perceived 

&hat  they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force  to  make 

him  a  king,  he  departed  again  into  a  mountain  by  himfelf 
alone.” 

In  this  laft  inftance  St.  John  gives  the  motive  of  Chrift's 
conduCt,  which  is  left  unexplained  by  the  other  evangelifls, 
who  have  related  the  conduct  itfelf. 

V.  Another,  and  a  more  fingular  circumflance  in  Chrifl’s 
miniftry,  was  the  referve,  which,  for  fome  time,  and  upon 
fome  occafions  at  lead,  he  ufed  in  declaring  his  own  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  leaving  it  to  be  collected  from  his  works  rath¬ 
er  than  his  profeflions.  Jufl  reafons  for  this  referve  have 
been  alligned.a  But  it  is  not  what  one  would  have  expect¬ 
ed.  We  meet  with  it  in  Matthew's  gofpel  (xvi.  20) 
u  Then  charged  he  his  difciples  that  they  fhould  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jefus  the  Chrift.”  Again,  and  upon  a 

different 


a  See  Locke’s  ReafonabJencL  ©f  Chriftlanity, 
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Afferent  occafion,  in  Mark’s,  (iii.  4)  “  And  unclean  fpir- 
its,  when  they  faw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried? 
faying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  he  flraitly  charged 
them  that  they  fhould  not  make  him  known.”  Another 
in  fiance  fimilar  to  this  lad  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (iv.  41) 
What  we  thus  find  in  the  three  evangeiids,  appears  alfo  in 
a  pafiage  of  St.  John  (x.  24,  25)  “  Then  came  the  Jews 

round  about  him,  and  faid  unto  him,  How  long  dod  thou 
make  us  to  doubt :  if  thou  be  the  Chrid,  tell  us  plainly.’3 
The  occafion  here  was  different  from  any  of  the  red  and 
it  was  indirect.  We  only  difcover  C  hr  id’s  conduit  through 
the  upbraidings  of  his  adverfaries.  But  all  this  (Lengthens 
the  argument.  I  had  rather  at  any  time  furprife  a  coin¬ 
cidence  in  fome  oblique  allufion,  than  read  it  in  broad  af- 
fertions. 

VI.  In  our  Lord’s  commerce  with  his  difciples,  one 
very  obfervable  particular,  is  the  difficulty  which  they  found 
in  underdanding  him,  when  he  fpoke  to  them  of  the  future 

of  what  related  to  his  paflion 
ulty  produced,  as  was  natural, 
a  wiffi  in  them  to  afk  for  further  explanation  ;  from  which, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  been  fometimes  kept  back,  by 
the  fear  of  giving  offence.  All  thefs  circumdances  are 
didin&ly  noticed  by  Mark  and  Luke,  upon  the  occaficn- 
cf  his  informing  them  (probably  for  the  firft  time)  that 
the  Son  of  Man  fhould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men. 
“  They  underdood  not,”  the  evangelids  tell  us,  “  this  fay¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not  5 
and  they  feared  to  afk  him  of  that  faying”  (Luke  ix.  45. 
Mark  ix.  32)  In  St.  John’s  gofpel  we  have,  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  occafion  and  in  a  different  in  dance,  the  fame  diffi¬ 
culty  of  apprehenfion,  the  fame  curiofity,  and  the  fame 
redraint : — “  A  little  while,  and  ye  (hall  not  fee  me  :  and 
again  a  little  while,  and  ye  {hall  fee  me  ;  becaufe  I  go  to 
the  Father.  Then  faid  fome  of  his  difciples  among 
themfelves,  "What  is  this  that  he  faith  unto  us  ?  A  little 
while  and  ye  dial!  not  fee  me  :  and  again  a  little  while, 
and  ye  (hall  fee  me  5  and,  Becaufe  I  go  to  the  Father  ? 


part  of  his  hidory,  efpecially 
or  refurredtion.  This  diffic 
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Fhey  faid,  therefore,  What  is  this  that  he  faith,  A  little 
whue J  V  e  cannot  tell  what  he  faith.  Now  Jefus  knew 
that  they  were  defirous  to  afk  him,  and  faid  unto  them,” 
&c.  John  xvi.  1 6.  et  feq, 

^ke  meexnefs  of  Chrid  during  his  lad  differing?, 
which  is  confpicuous  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  fid 
evange  hits,  is  preferved  in  that  of  St.  John  under  feparate 
examples.  .  The  anfwer  given  by  him,  in  St.  John,3  when 
the  high-pneft  afked  him  of  his  difciples  and  his  dotfrine, 
I  Ipake  openly  to  the  world,  I  ever  taught  in  the  fyna- 
gogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews’ always  refort, 
and  m  fecret  have  I  faid  nothing ;  why  afked  thou  me  ?  Afk 
them  which  heard  me  what  I  have  faid  unto  them  $”  is 
very  much  of  a  piece  with  his  reply  to  the  armed  party 
which  Seized  him,  as  we  read  it  in  St.  Mark’s  gofpel,  and 
in  St.  Luke’s  ;*b  “  Are  ye  come  out  as  againd  a  thief  with 
J words  and  with  daves  to  take  me  ?  I  was  daily  with  you 
m  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye  took  me  not.”  In  both  an- 
f  .T.  ers  we  difcern  the  fame  tranquillity,  the  fame  reference 
to  his  public  teaching.  His  mild  expoftulation  with  Pi¬ 
late  upon  two  feveral  occafions,  as  related  by  St.  John,0 
is  delivered  with  the  fame  unruffled  temper,  as  that  which 
conduced  him  through  the  lad  feene  of  his  life,  as  deferr¬ 
ed  by  his  other  evangelids.  His  anfwer,  in  St.  John’s 
gofpel,  to  the  officer  who  druck  him  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  “  If  I  have  fpoken  evil,  bear  witnefs  of  the  evil,  but 
n  well,  why  fmited  thou  me  ?”d  was  fuch  an  anfwer,  as 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  perfon,  who,  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution,  bid  his  companions 
(as  we  are  told  by  St.  Lukee)  weep  not  for  him,  but  for 
themfelves,  tneir  podenty,  and  their  country  ;  and  who 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  whild  he  was  fufpended  upon 
the  crols,  <£  For  they  know  not  (faid  he)  what  they  do.” 
The  urgency  alfo  of  his  judges  and  his  profecutors  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  him  a  defence  to  the  accufation,  and  his  unwil- 
fingneis  to  make  any  (which  was  a  peculiar  circumdance) 

appear?, 

a  xviii.  7,0.  b  Mark  xiv.  48.  Luke  xxii.  52. 

■'  xviii.  34.  xix,  II,  d  xxviii.  23.  e  xxiii.  28, 
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appears  in  St.  John’s  account,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
other  evangelifls.3 

There  are  moreover  two  other  correfpondencies  between 
St.  John’s  hiftory  of  the  tr  an  faction  and  theirs,  of  a  kind 
fomewhat  different  from  thofe  which  we  have  been  now 
mentioning. 

The  three  firfl  evan gelid s  record,  what  is  called  our 
Saviour’s  agony,  i.  e.  his  devotion  in  the  garden,  imme¬ 
diately  before  he  was  apprehended ;  in  which  narrative 
they  all  make  him  pray,  “  that  the  cup  might  pafs  from 
him.”  This  is  the  particular  metaphor  which  they  all 
afcribe  to  him.  St.  Matthew  adds,  “  O  my  Father,  if 
this  cup  may  not  pafs  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it, 
thy  will  be  done.”b  Now  St.  John  does  not  give  the 
fcene  in  the  garden  ;  but  when  jefus  was  feized,  and 
fome  refidance  was  attempted  to  be  made  by  Peter,  Jefus, 
according  to  his  account,  checked  the  attempt  with  this 
reply  :  “  Put  up  thy  fword  into  the  fheath  ;  the  cup, 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  fn  all  I  not  drink  it?”® 
This  is  fomething  more  than  bare  confidency ;  it  is  coin¬ 
cidence  :  becaufe  it  is  extremely  natural,  that  Jefus,  who, 
before  he  was  apprehended,  had  been  praying  his  Father, 
that  “  that  cup  might  pafs  from  him,”  yet  with  fuch  a 
pious  retra&ion  of  his  requeft,  as  to  have  added,  “  If 
this  cup  may  not  pafs  from  me,  thy  will  be  done  ;”  it  was 
natural,  I  fay,  for  the  fame  perfon,  when  he  actually  was 
apprehended,  to  exprefs  the  refignation  to  which  he  had 
already  made  up  his  thoughts,  and  to  exprefs  it  in  the 
form  of  fpeech  which  he  had  before  ufed,  “  The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  fhall  I  not  drink  it  ?”  This  is  a 
coincidence  between  writers,  in  whofe  narratives  there  is 
no  imitation,  but  great  diverfity. 

A  fecond  fimilar  correfpondency  is  the  following : 
Mathew  and  f/Iark  make  the  charge,  upon  which  our 
Lord  was  condemned,  to  be  a  threat  of  deflroying  the 
temple;  \ve  heard  him  fay,  I  will  deflroy  this  temple, 

made 

3  Jes  Jonn  x?x-  9-  Mat.  xxvii.  14.  Luke  xxiii.  9. 
hxxvi.  cxviii.  11. 
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made  with  hands,  and,  within  three  days,  I  will  build 
another  made  without  hands  ;”a  but  they  neither  of  them 
inform  us,  upon  what  circumftance  this  calumny  was 
tounded.  St.  John,  in  the  early  part  of  his  hidory,b  fup- 
plies  us  with  this  information  ;  for  he  relates,  that,  upon 
our  Lord’s  fird  journey  to  Jerufalem,  when  the  Jews  alk- 
ed  him,  u  What  fign  (hewed  thou  unto  us,  feeing  that 
thou  doeft  thefe  things  ?  He  anfwered,  Dedroy  this  tem¬ 
ple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raife  it  up.”  This  agree¬ 
ment  could  hardly  aiife  from  any  thing  but  the  truth  of 
the  cafe.  From  any  care  or  defign  in  St.  John,  to  make 
his  narrative  tally  with  the  narratives  of  the  other  evange- 
lids,  it  certainly  did  not  arife,  for  no  fuch  defgn  appears, 
but  the  abfence  of  it. 

A  drong,  and  more  general  indance  of  agreement,  is 
the  following.  The  three  fir  ft  evangelids  have  related  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  apodles  ;c  and  have  given  a 
catalogue  of  their  names  in  form.  John,  without  ever 
mentioning  the  appointment,  or  giving  the  catalogue, 
fuppofes,  throughout  his  whole  narrative,  Chrid  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  fele£l  party  of  difciples  ;  the  number  of 
thefe  to  be  twelve  ;d  and,  whenever  he  happens  to  notice 
any  one  as  of  that  number, e  it  is  one  included  in  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  other  evangelids  ;  and  the  names  principally 
occurring  in  the  courfe  of  his  hidory  of  Chrid,  are  the 
names  extant  in  their  lid.  This  lad  agreement,  which  is 
of  confiderable  moment,  runs  through  every  gofpel,  and 
through  every  chapter  of  each. 


All  this  bdpeaks  reality. 


a  Mark  xiv.  5.  ^  ii.  19. 

c  Mat.  x.  1.  Mark  iii.  1 4.  Luke  vi.  12. 
d  vi.  7.  e  xx.  124.  vi.  71. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Originality  of  our  Saviour's  Character, 


1  HE  Jews,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  underflood 
their  prophecies  to  foretel  the  advent  of  a  perfon,  who,  by 
fome  fupernatural  afliftance,  fhould  advance  their  nation  to 
independence,  and  to  a  fiipreme  degree  of  fplendour  and 
profperity.  This  was  the  reigning  opinion  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  times. 

#  How,  had  Jefus  been  an  enthufiad,  it  is  probable  that 
his  enthufiadn  would  have  fallen  in  with*the  popular  de¬ 
lation,  and  that,  whilft  he  gave  himfelf  out  to  be  the  per- 
fcn  intended  by  thefe  predictions,  he  would  have  affumed 
the  character,  to  which  they  were  univerfally  fuppofed  to 
relate. 

Had  he  been  an  impodor,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  have 
flattered  the  prevailing  hopes,  becaufe  thefe  hopes  were 
to  be  the  indruments  of  his  attraction  and  fuccefs. 

But  what  is  better  than  conjectures,  is  the  faCt,  that 
all  the  pretended  Mefliahs  actually  did  fo.  We  learn  fmkn 
Jofephus  that  there  were  many  of  thefe.  Some  of  them, 
it  is  probable,  might  be  impodors,  who  thought  th&t  an 
advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  date  of  public  opinion. 
Others,  perhaps,  were  enthufiads,  whofe  imagination  had 
Deen  drawn  to  this  particular  object,  by  the  language  and 
lentirnents  which  prevailed  around  them.  But,  whether 
impodors  or  enthufiads,  they  concurred  in  producing 
t  lemlelves  in  the  character  which  their  countrymen  look¬ 
ed  for,  that  is  to  fay,  as  the  redorers  and  deliverers  of  the 

nation,  m  that  fenfe  in  which  redoration  and  deliverance 
were  expected  by  the  Jews. 

Why  therefore  Jefus,  if  he  was,  like  them,  either  an 

nthufiaft  or  impoftor,  did  not  purfue  the  feme  conduit 

w;,,  ,eyfdld’  jdra™ng  lus  charader  and  pretenfions,  it 

2  ''A11  /  “P1""-  A  **  opera-- 

'  on  and  beneat  of  which  was  to  take  place  in  another  life, 
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was  a  tiling  unthought  of  as  thefubjed  of  thefe  prophecies. 
That  jefus,  coming  to  them  as  their  Meffah,  fhould  come 
under  a  charader  totally  different  from  tliat  in  which  they 
expected  him  ;  ftiould  deviate  from  the  general  perfua- 
fion,  and  deviate  into  pretenfions  abfolutely  lingular  and 
original  ;  appears  to  be  inconfident  with  the  imputation  of 
enthufiafm  or  impodure,  both  which,  by  their  nature,  I 
fhould  exped,  would,  and  both  which,  throughout  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  this  very  fubjed  furnifhes,  in  fad  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  opinions  that  obtained  at  the  time. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  jefus,  having  tried  the  other  plan, 
turned  at  length  to  this  ;  I  anfwer,  that  the  thing  is  faid 
without  evidence ;  againft  evidence  ;  that  it  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  red  to  have  done  the  fame,  yet  that  nothing  of 
this  fort  was  thought  of  by  any. 

CHAP.  VI. 

One  argument,  which  has  been  much  relied  upon,  (but 
not  more  than  its  jud  weight  deferves)  is  the  conformity 
of  the  fads,  occafionally  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  ferip- 
ture,  with  the  date  of  things  in  thofe  times,  as  reprefented 
by  foreign  and  independent  accounts.  Which  conformity 
proves,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tedament  polleffed  a 
Ipecies  of  local  knowledge,  which  could  only  belong  to  an 
inhabitant  of  that  country,  and  to  one  living  in  that  age. 
This  argument,  if  well  made  out  by  examples,  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  fhort  of  proving  the  abfolute  genuinenels  of  the  writ¬ 
ings.  It  carries  them  up  to  the  age  of  the  reputed  authors, 
to  an  age,  in  which  it  mud  have  been  difficult  to  impofc 
upon  the  Chridian  public  forgeries  in  the  names  of  thofe 
authors,  and  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  for¬ 
geries  were  attempted.  It  proves  at  lead,  that  the  books, 
whoever  were  the  authors  of  them,  were  compoled  by 
perfons  living  in  the  time  and  country  in  which  thefe 

thians  were  tranfacled,  and  confequently  capable,  by  their 
®  fituatioB, 
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fttuation,  of  being  well  informed  of  the  fads  which  they 
relate.  And  the  argument  is  dronger,  when  applied  to 
the  New  Teflament,  than  it  is  inr  the  cafe  of  almod 
any  other  writings,  by  reafon  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
allufions  which  this  book  contains.  The  feene  of  adion 
is  not  confined  to  a  fingle  country,  but  difplayed  in  the 
greated  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  Allufions  are  made 
to  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews.  This  variety  renders  a  forgery  proportion- 
ably  more  difficult,  efpecially  to  writers  of  a  poderior  age. 
A  Greek  or  Roman  Chridian,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
or  third  century,  would  have  been  wanting  in  Jewifh  lite¬ 
rature  ;  a  Jewifh  convert  in  thofe  ages  would  have  been 
equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.a 

This,  however,  is  an  argument  which  depends  entirely 
upon  an  induction  of  particulars ;  and  as,  confequently,  it 
carries  with  it  little  force,  without  a  view  of  the  indances 
upon  which  it  is  built,  I  have  to  requed  the  readers  at¬ 
tention  to  a  detail  of  examples,  diftindly  and  articulately 
propofed.  In  coileding  thefe  examples,  I  have  done  no 
more  than  to  epitomize  the  firft  volume  of  the  fird  part  of 
Dr.  Gardner’s  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hidory.  And  I 
have  brought  the  argument  within  its  prefent  eompafs,  fird5 
by  palling  over  fome  of  his  fedions  in  which  the  accord- 
ancy  appeared  to  me  lefs  certain,  or  upon  fubjeds  not  dif¬ 
fidently  appropriate  or  circumdantial ;  feeondly,  by  con- 
trading  every  feclicn  into  the  dewed  words  pofTible,  con¬ 
tenting  myfelf  for  the  mod  part  with  a  mere  appofition  Gf 
pafiages ;  and,  thirdly,  by  omitting  many  difquifitions, 
which,  though  learned  and  accurate,  are  net  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  underdanding  or  verification  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  writer,  principally  made  ufe  of  in  the  inquiry,  is 
Jofephus.  Jofephus  was  born  at  Jerufalem  four  years  aftei* 
Chrid  s  afeenfion.  He  wrote  his  hidory  of  the  Jewifh 
war  fome  time  after  the  dedrudion  of  Jerufalem,  which 

happened 

4  Michaelis’s  Introdu&ion  t©  the  New  Teflament,  (Marfh’s 
iranffation)  c.  ii.  fee.  xi-. 
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happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  feventy,  that  is,  thirty, 
even  years  after  the  afcenfion  ;  and  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews 

r“y 

•  °f  each  article,  I  have  referred,  by  figures 

tnouded  m  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  volume 
wnere  the  fedtion,  from  which  the  abridgment  is  made, 
wegiHs.  i  he  edition  ufed  is  that  of  1741. 

I.  (p.  14)  Mat.  xi.  22.  “When  he  (Jofeph)  heard 
tiiat  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither  ;  notwithftanding, 

being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  afide  into  the: 
parts  of  Galilee.” 

In  this  paffage  it  is  afTerted,  that  Archelaus  fucceeded 
Herod  in  Judea ;  and  it  is  implied,  that  his  power  did 
not  extend  to  Galilee.  Now  we  learn  from  Jofephus, 
that  Herod  the  Great,  whole  dominion  included  all  the 
land  of  Ifrael,  appointed  Archelaus  his  fucceffor  in  Judea, 
and  afiigned  the  rejl  of  his  dominions  to  other  Tons  ;  and 
that  this  difpofition  was  ratified,  as  to  the  main  parts  of  it, 
by  the  Roman  emperor. a 

St.  Mattnew  fays,  that  Archelaus  reigned \  was  king  in 
Judea.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  are  informed  by  Jofephus, 
not  only  that  Herod  appointed  Archelaus  his  fucceffor  in 
Judea,  but  that  he  alfo  appointed  him  with  the  title  of 

king  ;  and  the  verb  (j3acnA£U£i)  which  the  evangelift  ufes 
to  denote  the  government  and  rank  of  Archelaus,  is  ufed 
likewife  by  Jofephus. b 

The  cruelty  of  Archelaus’s  chara&er,  which  is  not  ob- 
feurely  intimated  by  the  evangelift,  agrees  with  divers 
particulars  in  his  hiftory,  preferved  by  Jofephus.  “  In  the 
tenth  year  of  his  government,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  not  being  able  to  endure  his  cruelty  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  prefented  complaints  againft  him  to  Cssfar.”c 

II. ,  (p.  19)  Luke  iii.  1.  “  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Csefar — Herod' being  tetrarch  of  Galilee 

and 

3  Ant,  lib.  17.  c.  8.  fee.  1.  b  De  Bell.  lib.  I.  c.  33.  fee.  7. 
c  Ant.  lib,  17.  c.  13.  fee.  1. 
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and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Trachonitis — the  word  of  God  came  unto  John.” 

By  the  will  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  decree  of 
Augufius  thereupon,  his  two  fons  were  appointed,  one 
(Herod  Antipas)  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  the 
other  (Philip)  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries.1  We  have  therefore  thefe  two  perfons  in 
the  fituations  in  which  St.  Luke  places  them  ;  and  alfo, 
that  they  were  in  thefe  fituations  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  in  other  words,  that  they  continued  in  poflefiion 
of  their  territories  and  titles  until  that  time,  and  after¬ 
wards,  appears  from  a  pafiage  of  Jofephus,  which  relates, 
of  Herod,  “  that  he  was  removed  by  Caligula,  the  fuccef- 
for  of  Tiberius  ;b  and  of  Philip,  that  he  died  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  he  had  governed  Trachonitis 
and  Batanea  and  Gaulanitis  thirty-feven  years. c 

HI*  (p*  20)  Mark  v.  iy.d  “  Herod  had  fent  forth, 
and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and  bound  him  in  prifon,  for 
Herodias’s  fake,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife  ;  for  he  had 
married  her.” 

With  this  compare  J of.  Ant.  1.  18.  c.  6.  fee.  1.  «  He 

(Herod  the  tetrarch)  made  a  vifit  to  Plerod  his  brother— 
Here,  falling  in  love  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  the  faid 
Herod,  he  ventured  to  make  her  propofals  of  marriage.”*5 

Again, 

a  Ant.  lib.  17.  C.  8.  fee.  i.  b  Ant.  lib.  1 8.  c.  8.  fee.  2. 
c  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  fee.  6. 


d  See  alfo  Mat.  xiv.  1 — 13.  Luke  iii.  19, 


e  The  affinity  of  the  two  accounts  is  unqueftionable  ;  but  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  name  of  Herodias’s  firft  hufband,'  which,  in. 
the  evangelift,  is  Philip,  in  Jofephus,  Herod.  The  difficulty 
however^  will  not  appear  confiderable,  when  we  recoiled  how 
common  it  was,  in  thofe  times,  for  the  fame  perfon  to  bear  two 

M"!.£S '  “  which  is  called  Peter  ;  Lebbeus,  whofe  firname 

is  I  haddeus ;  1  homas,  which  is  called  Didymus ;  Simeon,  who 
was  called  Niger  ;  Saul,  who  was  alfo  called  Paul.”  The  folution 
is  rendered  hkewife  eafier  in  the  prefent  cafe,  by  the  confideration, 
that  Herod  the  Great  had  children  by  feven  or  eight  wives;  that 


X  2 


Jofephvs 


* 
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Again,  Mark  vi.  22.  “  And  when  the  daughter  of  the 
/aid  Herodias  came  in  and  danced.” 

With  this  alfo  compare  Jof.  Ant.  I.  1 8.  c.  6.  fee.  4. 
“  Herodias  was  married  to  Herod,  Ton  of  Herod  the  Great. 
They  had  a  daughter ,  whole  name  was  Salome  ;  after  whole 
biith,  Herodias,  in  utter  violation  of  the  laws  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  left  her  hufband  then  living,  and  married  Herod  the  te- 
trach  of  Galilee,  her  hufband’s  brother  by  the  father’s 
.fide.” 

IV.  (p.  29)  Aids  xii.  1.  “  Now,  about  that  time, 

Herod  the  king  dretched  forth  his  hands,  to  vex  certain 
of  the  church.”  In  the  concludon  of  the  fame  chapter, 
Herod’s  death  is  reprefented  to  have  taken  place,  foon  af¬ 
ter  this  perfecution.  The  accuracy  of  our  hidorian,  or, 
rather,  the  unmeditated  coincidence,  which  truth  of  its 
own  accord  produces,  is  in  this  indance  remarkable. 
There  was  no  portion  of  time,  for  thirty  years  before,  nor 
ever  afterwards,  in  which  there  was  a  king  at  Jerufalem, 
a  perfon  exerciling  that  authority  in  Judea,  or  to  whom 
that  title  could  be  applied,  except  the  three  lad  years  of 
this  Herod’s  life,  within  which  period,  the  tranfatdion  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Aids  is  dated  to  have  taken  place.  This 
prince  was  the  grandfon  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  Aids 
he  appears  under  his  family  name  of  Herod  ;  by  Jofephus 
he  is  called  Agrippa.  For  proof  that  he  was  a  king,  prop¬ 
erly  fo  called,  we  have  the  tedimony  of  Jofephus  in  full 
and  direid  terms  * — <fi  Sending  for  him  to  his  palace,  Cal¬ 
igula  put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  appointed  him  king 
of  the  tetrarchie  of  Philip,  intending  alfo  to  give  him  the 
tetrarchie  of  Lyfanias,”a  And  that  Judea  was  at  lad, 
but  not  until  the  lad,  included  in  his  dominions,  appears 
by  a  fubfequent  padage  of  the  fame  Jofephus,  wherein  he 
tells  us,  that  Claudius  by  a  decree  confirmed  to  Agrippa 

'  the 

jofephus  mentions  three  of  his  fens  under  the  name  of  Herod  * 
that  it  is  neverthelefs  highly  probable,  that  the  brothers  bore  fomc 
additional  name,  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  frem  ©b$  a11* 
other.  Lard.  vol.  II.  p.  897. 

a  Ant,  xviii.  c.  vii,  fee.  10. 
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the  dominion  which  Caligula  had  given  him,  adding  alfi 
Judea  and  Samaria ,  in  the  utmojl  extent,  as  pojfeffed  by  his 
grandfather  Her  odd 

V.  (p.  32)  Ads  xii.  19,  23.  “  And  he  (Herod) 
went  down  from  Judea  to  Casfarea,  and  there  abode. 
And  upon  a  fet  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  fat 
upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them  ;  and 
the  people  gave  afhout,  faying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and 
not  of  a  man  ;  and  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
frnote  him,  becaufe  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghofl.” 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  fee.  2.  “He  went  to  the  ci¬ 
ty  Csefarea.  Here  he  celebrated  fhows  in  honour  of  Cse- 
far.  On  the  fecond  day  of  the  fhows,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  came  into  the  theatre,  dreffed  in  a  robe  of  filver, 
of  mod:  curious  workmanfhip.  The  rays  of  the  rifing  fun 
refle&ed  from  fo  fplendid  a  garb,  gave  him  a  majeflic  and 
awful  appearance.  They  called  him  a  god,  and  entreated 
him  to.be  propitious  to  them,  faying,  Hitherto  we  have  re- 
fpe&ed  you  as  a  man,  but  now  we  acknowledge  you  to  be 
more  than  mortal.  .  The  king  neither  reproved  thefe  per- 
fons,  nor  rejected  the  impious  flattery.  Immediately  after 
this,  he  was  feized  with  pains  in  his  bowels  extremely  vio¬ 
lent  at  the  very  firft.  He  was  carried  therefore  with  all 
hade  to  his  palace.  Thefe  pains  continually  tormenting 
him,  he  expired  in  five  days  time.” 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  accordancy  of  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  in  various  particulars.  The  place,  (Casfarea)  the 
fet  day,  the  gorgeous  drefs,  the  acclamations  of  the  affem- 
bly,  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  flattery,  the  reception  of  it, 
the  fudden  and  critical  ineurfion  of  the  difeafe,  are  circum- 
ftances  noticed  in  both  narratives.  The  worms  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  are  not  remarked  by  Jofephus,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thefe  is  a  fymptom,  not  unufually,  I  believe, 
attending  the  difeafe,  which  jofephus  deferibes,  viz.  vio¬ 
lent  afe&ions  of  the  bowels. 

VL 


a  lb.  xix.  c,  v,  fee,  j, 
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-  VL  Aas  XxiT-  2+-  “And  after  certai* 

auys,  when  Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drufilla,  which  wa< 
a  jewels,  he  lent  for  Paul. 

f  J°rnAnn,  Hb'  XX’  C:  6>  fec'  ’’  2 ■  "Agrippa  gave  his 
filter  Drufilla  in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of  the  Erne- 

cues,  when  he  had  confented  to  be  circumcifed — But 

tins  marriage  of  Drufilla  with  Azizus  was  diffolved  in  a 

Ihort  time  after  in  this  manner;  when  Felix  was  procure. 

tor  Of  Judea,  having  had  a  fight  of  her,  he  was  mightily  ta- 

ken  with  her — She  was  induced  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws  of 
her  country,  and  marry  Felix.” 

Here  the  public  dation  of  Felix,  the  name  of  his  wife 
and  the  lingular  circumftance  of  her  religion,  all  appear  in 
perfed  conformity  with  the  evangelift. 

\  II.  (p.  46)  u  And  after  certain  days,  kino’ 
Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  to  Caefarea  to  falute  Fedus.” 
By  this  paffage  we  are  in  efFed  told,  that  Agrippa  was  a 
king,  but  not  of  Judea  ;  for  he  came  to  falute  Fedus,  who 
at  this  time  adminidered  the  government  of  that  country 
at  Csefarea.  J 

Now  how  does  the  hidory  of  the  age  correipond  with 
this  account  ?  The  Agrippa,  here  fpoken  of,  was  the  fon 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  mentioned  in  the  lad  article  ;  but  that 
he  did  not  fucceed  to  his  father’s  kingdom,  nor  ever  recov¬ 
ered  Judea,  which  had  been  a  part  of  it,  we  learn  by  the 
information  of  Jofephus,  who  relates  of  him,  that,  when 
his  father  was  dead,  Claudius  intended,  at  fird,  to  have 
put  him  immediately  in  pofleffion  of  his  father’s  dominions  ; 
but  that  Agrippa  being  then  but  feventeen  years  of  age,  the 
emperor  was  perfuaded  to  alter  his  mind,  and  appointed 
Cufpius  Fadus  prefed:  of  Judea  and  the  whole  kingdom  ;a 
which  Fadus  was  fucceeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  Cu- 
manus,  Felix,  Fedus.b  But  that,  though  difappointed  of 
Mis  father’s  kingdom,  in  which  was  included  Judea,  he 
was  neverthelefs  rightly  dyled  king  Agrippa  ;  and  that  he 
was  in  pofiellion  of  condderable  territories  bordering  upon 
Judea,  we  gather  from  the  fame  authority  ;  for  after  feve- 

ral 


3  Ant.  xJi.  c.  ix,  ad  fin, 


b  lb.  xx.  de  Fell.  lib.  II. 
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ral  fucceffive  donations  of  country,  “  Claudius,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  fent  Felix  to  be  procurator  of  Judea,  pro¬ 
moted  Agrippa  from  Chalcis  to  a  greater  kingdo?n ,  giving 
to  him  the  tetrarchie  which  had  been  Philip’s  ;  and  he 
added  moreover  the  kingdom  of  Lyfanias,  and  the  province 
that  had  belonged  to  Varus.” a 

St.  Paul  addrelfes  this  perfon  as  a  Jew  :  “  King  Agrip¬ 
pa,  believed  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that  thou  believ¬ 
ed.”  As  the  fon  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  is  defcribed  by 
Jofephus  to  have  been  a  zealous  Jew,  it  is  reafonable  to 
f  ippofe  that  he  maintained  the  fame  profeilion.  But  what 
is  more  material  to  remark,  becaufe  it  is  more  clofe  and 
circumdantial,  is,  that  St.  Luke,  fpeaking  of  the  father, 
(xii.  1,  3)  calls  him  Herod  the  king,  and  gives  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  exercife  of  his  authority  at  Jerufalem  ;  fpeaking 
of  the  fon,  (xxv.  13)  he  calls  him  king,  but  not  of  Ju¬ 
dea  ;  which  didin  6tion  agrees  corre&ly  with  the  hidory* 

VIII.  (p.  51)  Adis  xiii.  7.  “  And  when  they  had 

gone  through  the  ifle  (Cyprus)  to  Paphos,  they  found  a 
certain  forcerer,  a  Life  prophet,  a  Jew,  whofe  name  was 
Barjefus,  which  v/as  with  the  deputy  of  the  country,  Ser¬ 
gius  Faulus,  a  prudent  man.” 

The  word,  which  is  here  tranflated  deputy,  fignif  es pro- 
tonful ,  and  upon  this  word  our  obfervation  is  founded.  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  of  two  kinds  ;  thofe 
belonging  to  the  emperor,  in  which  the  governor  was  called 
proprietor  ;  and  thofe  belonging  to  the  fenate,  in  which  the 
governor  was  called  proconlul.  And  this  was  a  regular 
didinction.  Now  it  appears  from  Dio  Caflius,b  that  the 
province  of  Cyprus,  which  in  the  original  didribution  was 
ailigned  to  the  emperor,  had  been  transferred  to  the  fenate.^ 
in  exchange  for  fome  others  ;  and  that,  after  this  exchange, 
the  appropriate  title  of  the  Roman  governor  was  pro- 
con  ful. 

Ib.  xviii.  12  (p.  55)  “And  when  Gallio  was  deputy 
(proconfid)  ol  Achaia.” 

The 

a  Be  EefL  lib'.  11.  c.  xik  ad  fia,  b  Lib.  54.  ad  A.  TJ.  73%’ 
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The  propriety  of  the  title  “  proconful”  is  in  this  pafiW 
lull  more  critical.  For  the  province  of  Achaia,  after  paiT- 
■ng  from  the  fenate  to  the  emperor,  had  been  reftored  again 
by  we  emperor  Claudius  to  the  fenate  (and  confequentlv 
ns  government  had  become  proconfular)  only  fix  or  feven 
years  before  the  time  in  which  this  tranfaffion  is  faid  to 
nave  taken  place.*  And  what  confines  with  ftridnefs  the 
appellation  to  the  time  is,  that  Achaia  under  the  following 
-eign  ceafed  to  be  a  Roman  province  at  all. 

.(P*  l52)  appears,  as  well  from  the  general 
conititution  o*  a  Roman  province,  as  from  what  Jofephus 
^euvers  concerning  the  date  of  Judea  in  particular,5  that 
the  power  of  life  and  death  redded  exclufively  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  but.  that  the  Jews,  neverthelefs*  had  magif- 
trates  and  a  council,  mveded  with  a  fubordinate  and  mu- 
rucipal  authority.  This  economy  is  difcerned  in  every 
pu.rt.of  the  gofpel  narrative  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 

X.  (p.  203)  Ads  ix.  31.  “  Then  had  the  churches 
red  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria.” 

This  refi  fynehronifes  with  the  attempt  of  Caligula  to 
place  his  datue  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  the  threat  of 
which  outrage^produced  amongft  the  Jews  a  condernation, 
that,  for  a  feafon,  diverted  their  attention  from  every  other 
objed.c  1 

(p.  218)  Ads  xxi.  31.  “  And  they  took 

Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  forthwith  the 
doors  were  fhut.  And  as  they  went  out  to  kill  him,  ti- 
tiings  came  to  tne  chief  captain  of  the  land)  that  all  Je- 
mfaleni  was  in  an  uproar.  Fhen  the  chief  captain  came 
near  and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  bound 
with  two  chains,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what 
he  had  done  ;  and  fome  cried  one  thing,  and  fome  anoth¬ 
er,  among  the  multitude  :  and,  when  he  could  not  know 
she  certainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
carried  into  the*  cajile, «  A.nd  when  he  came  upon  the 

Jlain,, 

s  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  25.  Dio.  lib.  6r. 

5  Ant.  lib.  20.  c.  8.  1'ec.  5.  €.  1.  fee.  2. 
c  Jof.  de.  Bell.  lib.  IX.  c.  10.  fee.  j,  3,  4, 
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flairs,  fo  it  was,  that  he  was  borne  of  the  foldiers  for  th# 
violence  of  the  people.” 

In  this  quotation,  we  have  the  band  of  Roman  foldiers 
at  Jerufalem,  their  office,  (to  fupprefs  tumults)  the  cadle, 
the  Hairs,  both,  as  it  ffiould  feem,  adjoining  to  the  temple. 
Let  us  inquire  whether  we  can  find  thefe  particulars  in 
any  other  record  of  that  age  and  place, 

jof.  de  Bell.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  fee.  8.  “  Antonia  was  fituat- 
ed  at  the  angle  of  the  wedern  and  northern  porticoes  of  the 
outer  temple.  It  was  built  upon  a  rock  fifty  cubits  high, 
deep  on  all  fides. — On  that  fide,  where  it  joined  to  the 
porticoes  of  the  temple,  there  were  flairs  reaching  to  each 
portico,  by  which  the  guard  defeended ;  for  there  was 
always  lodged  here  a  Roman  legion ,  and  polling  themfelves 
in  their  armour  in  feveral  places  in  the  porticoes,  they  kept 
a  watch  on  the  people  on  the  fead  days  to  prevent  all 
diforders  ;  for  as  the  temple  was  a  guard  to  the  city,  fo 
was  Antonia  to  the  temple.” 

XII.  (p.  224)  Adis  iy.  1.  “  And  as  they  fpake  unto 
the  people,  the  prieds,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple ,  and  the 
iadducees,  came  upon  them.”  Here  we  have  ,a  public 
officer,  under  the  title  of  captain  of  the  temple,  and  he 
probably  a  Jew,  as  he  accompanied  the  prieds  and  facb 
ducces  in  apprehending  the  apodles. 

Jof.  de  Bell.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  fee.  2,  “  And  at  the  tem¬ 

ple  Eleazar,  the  fon  of  Ananias  the  high  pried,  a  young- 
man  of  a  bold  and  refolute  difpofition,  then  captain ,  per- 
funded  thofe  who  performed  the  facred  minidrations,  nofc 
to  receive  the  gift  or  facrifice  of  any  llranger.” 

X1IL  (p.  225)  Adis  xx-v.  12.  u  Then  Fedus,  whe* 
he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  anfwered,  Had  thou  ap¬ 
pealed  unto  Ccefar  ?  unto  Casfar  ffialt  thou  go.”  That  it 
was  ufual  for  the  Roman  presidents  to  have  a  council,  con¬ 
fiding  ot  their  friends,  and  other  chief  Romans  in  the 
province,  appeal  s  exprelsly  in  the  following  paffage  of 
Ciceio  s  oration  againd  Verres  : — ((  Illud  negarc  podes, 
act  nunc  negabis,  te,  concilia  tuo  dimido,  viris  primaries, 

qui 
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.  qui  in  confilio  C.  Sacerdotis  fuerant,  tibiqueefle  volebant 
remotis,  de  rejudicata  judicaffe  ?” 

XuIVo  fP*  f 35)  Aas  xvi.  13.  “And  (at  Philippi) 
on  the  Sabbath,  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  fide, 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,”  or  where  a  profeucha, 
oratory,  or  place  of  prayer,  was  allowed.  The  particularity 
to  be  temarked,  is  the  fituation  of  the  place  where  prayer 
V/as  wont  to  be  made,  viz.  by  a  river  Jicle . 

Philo,  defcribing  the.condud  of  the  Jews  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  upon  a  certain  public  occaflon,  relates  of  them,  that, 

early  in  the  morning,  flocking  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
they  go  to  the  neighbouring  Jhores,  (for  the  profeucha 
were  dedroyed)  and  (landing  in  a  moll  pure  place,  they 
lift  up  their  voices  with  one  accord.”* 

Jofephus  gives  us  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicarnaffiis, 
permitting  the  Jews  to  build  oratories,  a  part  of  which  de¬ 
cree  runs  thus  : — “  We  ordain,  that’  the  Jews,  who  are 
willing,  men  and  women,  do  obferve  the  Sabbaths,  and 
perform  flicred  rites  according  to  the  Jewifli  laws,  and 
build  oratories  by  the  fea-Jide A 

T  ertullian,  among  other  Jewifli  rites  and  cudonis, 
fucn  as  feads,  faboaths,  fads,  and  unleavened  bread,  men¬ 
tions  orationes  lit  or  ales,  that  is,  prayers  by  the  river  flde.c 
•  XV.  (p.  255)  Ads  xxvi.  5.  “After  the  mod 
JlraiteJi  fed  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharifee.” 

Jol.  de  Bell.  1.  1.  c.  5.  fee.  2.  “  dhe  Phanfees  were 

reckoned  the  mod  religious  of  any  of  the  Jews,  and 
$0  be  the  mod  exafi  and  flcilful  in  explaining  the  laws.” 

In  the  original  there  is  an  agreement,  not  only  in  the 
Jenfe  but  in  the  expreflion,  it  being  the  fame  Greek  ad¬ 
jective,  which  is  rendered  “  Arad”  in  the  Ads,  and  “  ex- 
ad’ ?  in  Jofeph  us. 

XVI.  (p.  255)  Mark  viii.  3,  4.  “The  Pharifees 
and  all  the  Jews*  except  they  waih,  eat  not,  holding  the 
tradition  of  the  elders  ;  and  many  other  things  there  be 
which  they  have  received  to  hold,” 

Jof. 

a  Philo  in  Place,  p.  38a.  fa  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  14,  c.  10.  fee.  24. 
c  Tertull.  ad  Nat.  lib.  1.  c.  13. 
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Jof.  Ant.  lib.  13.  c.  10.  fee.  6.  “  The  Pharifees  have 
delivered,  to  the  people  many  inditutions,  as  received  from 
the  fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  of  Mofes.” 

XVII.  (p.  259)  Ads  xxiii.  8.  “  For  the  fad¬ 

ducees  fay,  that  there  is  no  refurredion,  neither  angel  nor 
fpirit,  but  the  Pharifees  confefs  both.,, 

Jof.  de  Bell.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  fee.  14.  u  They  (the  Phar- 
Ifees)  believe  every  foul  to  be  immortal,  but  that  the  foul 
of  the  good  only  pailes  into  another  body,  and  the  foul  of 
the  wicked  is  punifhed  with  eternal  punifhment.”  On 
the  other  hand,  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  1.  fee.  4.  “  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  fadducees  that  fouls  peril'll  with  the  bod¬ 
ies.” 

XVIII.  (p.  268)  Adis  v.  17.  <s  Then  the  high- 
pried  role  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  which  is 
the  fed  of  the  fadducees,  and  were  filled  with  indignation.” 
St.  Luke  here  intimates  that  the  high-pried  was  a  fad- 
ducee,  which  is  a  charader  one  would  not  have  expeded 
to  meet  with  in  that  dation.  This  circumdance,  remark* 
able  as  it  is,  was  not  however  without  examples. 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  13.  c.  10.  fee.  6,  7.  “  John  Hyrca- 

rus,  high-pried  of  the  Jews,  forfook  the  Pharifees  upon  a 
difgud,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  party  of  the  fadducees.” 
This  high-pried  died  one  hundred  and  feven  years  before 
the  Chridian  era. 

Again,  J  Ant.  lib.  20.  c.  8.  lec.  1)  ii  This  Ananus  the 
younger,  who,  as  we  have  faid  jud  now,  had  received  the 
iiigh-priedhood,  was  fierce  and  haughty  in  his  behaviour, 
and  above  all  men  bold  and  daring ;  and  moreover,  <was 
of  the  fed  of  the  fadducees”  This  high-pried  lived  little 
more  than  tv/enty  years  after  the  tranfadion  in  the  Ads, 

XIX.  (p.  282)  Luke  ix.  51.  6(  And  it  came  to  pafs, 
vvhen  the  time  was  come,  that  he  fhould  be  received  upj, 
he  dedfadly  fet  his  face  to  go  to  Jerufalem,  and  fent  mef- 
fengers  before  his  face.  And  they  went,  and  entered  into 
a  village  of  the  Samaritans  to  make  ready  for  him,  and 
the^  did  not  receive  him,  becaufe  his  face  was  as  though 
ne  would  go  to  Jerufalem.”  - 

Y 


Jof. 
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Jof.  Ant.  lib.  20.  c.  5.  fee.  1.  “  It  was  the  cuftom  of 

the  Galileans,  who  went  up  to  the  holy  city  at  the  feads, 
to  travel  through  the  country  of  Samaria.  As  they  were 
in  their  journey,  fome  inhabitants  of  the  village  called 
Ginasa,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  Samaria  and  the 

gieat  plain,  falling  upon  them,  killed  a  great  manv  of 
them/* 

XX.  (p.  278)  John  iv.  20.  “Our  fathers,”  faid  the 
Samaritan  woman,  “wordlipped  in  this  mountain, and  ye  lay, 
that  Jerufalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wordiip.” 

joi.  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  fee.  1.  “  Commanding  them  to 
meet  him  at  Mount  Gerizim,  which  is  by  them  (the  Sa¬ 
maritans)  e (teemed  the  mod  facred  of  all  mountains.” 

XXI.  (p.  312)  Mat.  xxvi.  3.  “Then  affembled  togeth¬ 

er  the  chief  prieds,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the 
palace  of  the  high-pried,  who  was  called  Caiaphas .”  That 
Caiaphas  was  high-pried,  and  high-pried  throughout  the 
prefidentlhip  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  confequently  at  this 
time,  appears  from  the  following  account : — He  was  made 
high-pried  by  Valerius  Gratus,  predecejjor  of  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late,  and  was  removed  from  his  office  by  Vitellius,  prefident 
of  Syria,  after  Pilate  was  fent  away  out  of  the  province  of 
Judea.  Jofephus  relates  the  advancement  of  Caiaphas  to 
the  high-priedhood  in  this  manner  :  “  Gratus  gave  the 

high-priedhood  to  Simon,  the  fon  of  Camithus.  He  hav- 
ing  enjoyed  this  honour  not  above  a  year,  was  fucceeded 
by  Jofeph,  who  is  alfo  called  Caiaphas .a  After  this  Gratus 
wrent  away  for  Rome,  having  been  eleven  years  in  Judea  ; 
and  Pontius  Pilate  came  thither  as  his  fuccefforP  Of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Caiaphas  from  his  office,  Jofephus  like  wife  after¬ 
ward  informs  us  ;  and  connects  it  with  a  circumdance, 
which  fixes  the  time  to  a  date  fubfequent  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Pilate’s  government.  “Vitellius  (he  tells  us)  or¬ 
dered  Pilate  to  repair  to  Rome  ;  and  after  that  went  up 
himfelf  to  Jerufalem,  and  then  gave  directions  concerning 
feveral  matters.  And,  having  done  thefe  things,  he  took 

away 

a  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  2,  fee*  2. 
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away  the  priedhood  from  the  high-priejl  Jofeph,  who  is 
called  Caiaphas .”a 

XXII.  (Michaelis,  c.  n.  fee.  11)  A&s  xxiii.  4*' 
“  And  they  that  flood  by  faid,  Reviled  thou  God’s  high- 
pried  ?  Then  faid  Paul,  I  wifi  not,  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  high-pried.”  Now,  upon  inquiry  into  the  hidory  of 
the  age,  it  turns  out,  that  Ananias,  of  whom  this  is  fpoken  y 
was,  in  truth,  not  the  high-pried,  though  he  was  fitting  in 
judgment  in  that  affirmed  capacity.  The  cafe  was,  that  he 
had  formerly  held  the  office,  and  had  been  depofed ;  that 
the  perfon  who  fucceeded  him  had  been  murdered  ;  that  an¬ 
other  was  not  yet  appointed  to  the  dation  ;  and  that,  during 
the  vacancy,  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  taken  upon  him- 
felf  the  difeharge  of  the  office.b  This  fmgular  fituation  of  the 
high-priedhood  took  place  during  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix, 
and  the  acceflion  of  Ifmael,  who  was  inveded  with  the 
high-priedhood  by  Agrippa  ;  and  precifely  in  this  interval 
it  happened,  that  St.  Paul  was  apprehended,  and  brought 
before  the  Jewifh  council. 

XXIII.  (p.  323)  Mat.  xxvb  59.  “  Now  the  chief 

priejh  and  elders,  and  all  the  council,  fought  falfe  witnefs 
againd  him.” 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  15.  fee.  3,4.  “  Then  might  be 

feen  the  high-priejis  them/ elves,  with  adies  on  their  heads, 
and  their  breads  naked.” 

The  agreement  here  confids  in  fpeaking  of  the  high- 
prieds,  or  chief  prieds  (for  the  name  in  the  original  is  the 
fame)  in  the  plural  number,  when  in  dridtnefs  there  was 
only  one  high-pried  :  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  proof, 
that  the  evangelids  were  habituated  to  the  manner  of  fpeak¬ 
ing  then  in  ufe,  becaufe  they  retain  it,  when  it  is  neither 
accurate  nor  juft.  For  the  fake  of  brevity  I  have  put  down 
ft  cm  Jofephus,  only  a  fingle  example  of  the  application  of 
this  title  in  the  plural  number  5  but  it  is  his  ufiial  dyle. 

IN 


a  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  fee.  3. 

h  J°f  An t.  ].  xx.  c.  5.  f«c.  2.  c.  vi.  fee.  a.  c.  9.  fee.  3. 
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lb.  (p»  871)  Luke  iii.  1.  ((  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year 
©f  the  reign  of  1  iberius  Caefar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  gov- 
einor  of  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  Annas, 
ana  Caiaphas  being  hjgh-priejls  y  the  word  of  God  came  un- 
to  John.  .  There  is  a  paffiage  in  Jofephus  very  nearly  par¬ 
allel  to  this,  and  which  may  at  lead  ferve  to  vindicate  the 
evangehd  from  objection,  v/ith  refpeft  to  his  giving  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  high-pried  to  two  perfons  at  the  fame  time  :  “  Qua- 
dratus  fent  two  others  of  the  mod  powerful  men  of  the 
Jews,  as  ano  the  high-priefts  Jonathan  and  Ananias.”*- 
That  Annas  was  a  perlon  in  an  eminent  dation,  and  pof- 
fiefied  an  authority  co-ordinate  with,  or  next  to  that  of  the 
high-priefls  properly  fo  called,  may  be  inferred  from  St. 
John’s  gofpel,  which,  in  the  hidory  of  Child's  crucifixion, 
relates  that  “  the  foldiers  led  him  away  to  Annas  fird.”b 
And  this  might  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  undefigned 
•©incidence  in  the  two  evangelids. 

_  Again,  (p.  870)  A<5ts  iv.  6.  Annas  is  called  the 
high-priefl,  though  Caiaphas  was  in  the  office  of  the  high- 
priedhood.  In  like  manner  in  Jofephus, c  “  Jofeph  the 
fon  of  Gorion,  and  the  high-pried  Ananus  were  cholen 
to  be  fupreme  governors  of  all  things  in  the  city.”  Yet 
Ananus,  though  here  called  the  high-pried  Ananus,  was 
not  then  in  the  office  of  the  high-priedhood.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  an  indeterminatenefs  in  the  ufe  of  this  title  in 
the  gofpel ;  fometimes  it  is  applied  exclufively  to  the  per- 
lon  who  held  the  office  at  the  time,  fometimes  to  one  or 
two  more,  who  probably  ffiared  with  him  fome  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  or  fun&ions  of  the  office  ;  and,  fometimes,  to  fuch  of 
the  prieds  as  were  eminent  by  their  dation  or  charac¬ 
ter  :  and  there  is  the  very  fame  indeterminatenefs  in  Jofe¬ 
phus. 

XXIV.  (p.  347)  John  xix.  19,  20.  “  And  Pilate 

wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  crofs.”  That  fuch  was 
the  cudom  of  the  Romans  upon  thefe  occafions,  appears 
from  paffiages  of  Suetonius  and  Dio  Caffius  :  “  Patreni 

familias — » 

a  De  Bell.  lib.  n.  c.  12.  fee.  6. 
b  xviii.  13.  c  £>e  Bell.  2 .  c.  20.  fee.  3. 
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familias— -canibus  objecit,  cum  hoc  titulo  impie  locutus  par- 
mularius.”  Suet.  Domit.  cap.  10.  And  in  Dio  Caflius 
we  have  the  following :  “  Having  led  him  through  the 
midfl  of  the  court  or  affembly,  with  a  writing  fgnify-ing 
the  caufe  of  his  death ,  and  afterwards  crucifying  him.” 
Book  54. 

Ib.  “  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.”  That  it  was  alfo  ufual,  about  this  time,  in  Jeru- 
falem,  to  fet  up  advertifements  in  different  languages,  is 
gathered  from  the  account  which  Jofephus  gives,  of  an 
expodulatory  meffage  from  Titus  to  the  Jews,  when  the 
city  was  almod  in  his  hands  ;  in  which  he  fays,  Did  ye  net 
ere<5t  pillars  with  inferiptions  on  them,  in  the  Greek  and  in 
our  language ,  “  Let  no  one  pafs  beyond  thefe  bounds  ?” 

XXV.  (p.  352)  Mat.  xxvii.  26.  “  When  he  had 

fcourged  Jefus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.” 

The  following  paffages  occur  in  jofephus  : 

“  Being  beaten ,  they  were  crucified  oppofite  to  the 
citadel.”* 

“  Whom,  having  fir [l  fcourged  with  whips ,  he  cruci¬ 
fied.”5 

“  He  was  burnt  alive,  having  been fiffl' beaten 

To  which  may  be  added  one  from  Livy,  lib.  11.  c. 

“  Produdtique  omnes,  virgifque  ccefi ,  ac  fecuri  percuffi.” 

A  modern  example  may  illudrate  the  ufe  we  make  of 
this  indance.  The  preceding  of  a  capital  execution  by  the 
corporal  punifhment  of  the  fufferer,  is  a  pradlice  unknown 
in  England,  but  retained,  in  fome  inffances  at  leaf,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  late  execution  of  a  regicide,  in  Sweden. 
This  circumdance,  therefore,  in  the  account  of  an  Englifh 
execution  purporting  to  come  from  an  Englifh  writer, 
would  not  only  bring  a  fufpicion  upon  the  truth  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  but  would,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  impeach  its 
pretenfions,  of  having  been  written  by  the  author  whole 
name  it  bore.  Whereas,  the  fame  circumdance,  in  the 
account  of  a  Swedifh  execution,  would  verify  the  account, 

V  2  .  and 

a  Page  1247.  24  edit.  Hudf.  b  p.  I08o,  45  edit. 
c  P.  1327.  43  edit. 
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and  fupport  flic  authenticity  of*  the  book  in  which  It  was 
tound  ;  or,  at  lead,  would  prove  that  the  author,  whoever 

he  was,  poflefled  the  information  and  the  knowledge  which 
he  ought  to  poflefs. 

XXVI.  (p.  353)  John  xix.  1 6.  ‘‘And  they  took, 

Jefus,  and  led  him  away,  and  he,  bearing  his  crofs ,  went 
forth.” 

Plutarch  de  iis  qui  fero  puniuntur,  p.  554.  A.  Paris, 
1624.  “Every  kind  of  wickednels  produces  its  own 
particular  torment,  juft  as  every  malefadfor,  when  he  is 
brought  forth  to  execution,  carries  his  own  crofs.11 

XXvTI.  John  xix.  32.  “Then  came  the  foldiers, 
and  brake  the  legs  of  the  firft,  and  of  the  other,  which  was 
crucified  with  him.” 

Confbmtine  abolifhed  the  punifhment  of  the  crofs  ;  in 
commending  which  edi&,  a  heathen  waiter  notices  this  very 
eircum  (lance  of  breaking  the  legs  :  “  Eo  pius,  ut  etiam  vetus 
veterrimumque  fuppliemm,  patibulum,  et  cruribus  fuffrtn- 
gendls ,  primus  removerit.”  Aur.  Vi<51.  Caef.  cap.  41. 

XXVIII.  (p.  457)  Ads  iii.  1.  “  Now  Peter  and 

John  went  up  together  into  the  temple,  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour.” 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  15.  c.  7.  fee.  8.  “  Twice  every  day,  in 

the  morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour,  the  priefts  perform  their 
duty  at  the  altar.” 

XXIX.  (p.  462)  A&s  xt.  2 1 .  “For  Mofes,  of 
old  time,  hath,  in  every  city,  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  fynagogues  every  Sabbath-day.1' 

Jof.  contra  An.  1.  2.  “  Fie  (Moles)  gave  us  the  law* 

the  mod  excellent  of  all  inftitutions  ;  nor  did  he  appoint 
that  it  (hould  be  heard  once  only,  or  twice,  or  often,  but 
that,  laying  alide  all  other  works,  we  fhould  meet  together 
every  week  to  hear  it  read,  and  gain  a  perfect  underhand- 
ing  of  it.” 

XXX.  (p.  465)  Adis  xxi.  23.  “We  have  four 
men,  which  have  a  vow  on  them  ;  them  take,  and  purify 
thvfelf  with  them,  that  they  may  flaw  their  heads11 

Jo£ 
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Jof.  de  Bell.  J.  11.  c.  15.  “  It  is  cuftomary  for  thofe 

who  have  been  afflidted  with  fome  didemper,  or  have  la¬ 
boured  under  any  other  difficulties,  to  make  a  vow  thirty 
days  before  they  offer  facrilices,  to  abdain  from  wine,  and 
Jhave  the  hair  of  their  heads” 

lb.  v.  24.  “  Them  take,  and  purify  thyfel'f  with  them, 
and  he  at  charges  with  them ,  that  they  may  fhave  their  heads 

Jof.  Ant.  1.  19.  c.  6.  “  He  (Herod  Agrippa)  com¬ 

ing  to  Jerufalem,  offered  up  facrifices  of  thankfgiving,  and 
omitted  nothing  that  was  prefcribed  by  the  law.  For 
which  reafon  he  alfo  ordered  a  good  number  of  Nazariies  to 
be  fhaved We  here  find  that  it  was  an  adl  of  piety 
amongfl  the  Jews,  to  defray,  for  thofe  who  were  under 
the  Nazariti-c  vow,  the  expenfes  which  attended  its  com¬ 
pletion  ;  and  that  the  phrafe  was,  “  that  they  might  be 
fhaved.”  The  cudom  and  the  expreffion  are  both  remark* 
able,  and  both  in  clofe  conformity  with  the  fcripture  ac¬ 
count. 

XXXI.  (p.  474)  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  “  Of  the  Jews  five* 
times  received  I  forty  dripes,  fave  one.” 

Jof.  Ant.  iv.  c.  8.  fee.  21.  “  He  that  adts  contrary 
hereto,  let  him  receive  forty  flripes,  wanting  oney  from  the 
public  officer.” 

The  coincidence  here  is  lingular,  becaufe  the  law  al¬ 
lowed  forty  flripes  : — “  Forty  flripes  he  may  give  him  and 
not  exceed.”  Deut.  xxv.  3.-  It  proves  that  the  author 
of  the  epiflle  to  the  Corinthians  was  guided  not  by  books,, 
but  by  fadts  ;  becaufe  his  flatement  agrees  with  the  adtual 
cudom,  even  when  that  cudom  deviated  from  the  written 
law,  and  from  what  he  myfl  have  learnt  by  confulting  the 
Jewifli  code,  as  fet  forth  in  the  Old  Teflament. 

XXXII.  (p.  490)  Luke  iii.  1 2.  “  Then  came  alfo 

publicans  to  be  baptized.”  From  this  quotation,  as  well  as. 
from  the  hiflory  of  Levi  or  Matthew  (Luke  v.  29)  and 
of  Zaccheus  (Luke  xix.  2)  it  appears,  that  the  publicans 
or  tax-gatherers  were,  frequently  at  lead,  if  not  always, 
Jews :  which,  as  the  country  wa3  then  under  a  Roman 
government,  and  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the  Romans,  was 

a  cir cum  dance 
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a  circumftance  not  to  be  expend.  That  it  was  the  truth 
howev  er  of  the  cafe,  appears  from  a  fhort  paffage  of  Jofe- 

De  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiv.  fee.  45.  «  But  Fiorus  not  re- 

1  training  thefe  praflices  by  his  authority,  the  chief  men  of 
the  Jews,  among  whom  was  John  the  publican,  not  knowing 
well  what  courfe  to  take,  wait  upon  Fiorus,  and  give  him 
eight  talents  of  filver  to  flop  the  building.” 

,  XXXIII.  (p.  496)  Ads  xxii.  25.  “  And,  as  they 

oound  him  with  thongs,  Paul  faid  unto  the  centurion  that 
dood  by,  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  fcourge  a  man  that  is  a  Ro¬ 
man,  and  uncondemned  ? 

.  “  Fai:inas  eft  vinciri  civem  Romanum  :  fcelus  verbera- 
n,  Cic.  in.  ver.” 

Csedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  MefTanse,  civis  Roma- 
Ju^c^s>  cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia, 
dhus  mifen,  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum,  audieba- 
tur,  nib  haec,  civis  Romanics  fum.” 

XXXIV.  (p.513)  Ads  xxii.  27.  (i  Then  the  chief 
captain  came,  and  faid  unto  him,  (Paul)  Tell  me,  art 
thou  a  Roman  ?  He  faid,  Yea.”  The  circumfiance  here 
to  be  noticed  is,  that  a  Je<vj  was  a  Roman  citizen. 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  14.  c.  10.  fee.  13.  “  Eucius  Eentulus, 

the  conful,  declared,  I  have  difrnifled  from  the  fervice, 
tR  Jewifh  Roman  citizens,  who  obferve  the  rites  of  the 
Jewilh  religion  at  Ephefus.” 

Ib.  v.  27.  ^  “  And  the  chief  captain  anfwered,  With  a 
great  fum  obtained  I  this  freedom .” 

Dio.  Cafius,  1.  60.  “  This  privilege,  which  had  been 
bought  formerly  at  a  great  price,  became  fo  cheap,  that  it  was 
commonly  faid,  a  man  might  be  made  a  Roman  citizen  for 
a  few  pieces  of  broken  glafs.” 

XXXV.  (p.  521)  Ads  xxviii.  16.  “  And  when 

we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prifoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  but  Paul  was  buffered  to  dwell 
by  himfelf,  with  a  foldier  that  kept  him.” 

With  which  join  v.  20#  (t  For  the  hope  of  Ifrael  I  am- 
bound  with  this  chain.” 

“'Quemadmcdum 
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ii  Quemadniodum  eadem  catena,  et  cudodiam  et  militem 
copulat,  fie  ifta,  quae  tain  difiimilia  funt,  pariter  inceduntd5 
Seneca,  Ep.  9. 

“  Proconful  aedimare  folet,  utrum  incarcerem  recipienda. 
fit  perfona,  an  tniliti  tradenda A  Ulpian,  1.  1.  fee.  de  cuf- 
tod.  et  exhib.  reor. 

In  the  confinement  of  Agrippa  by  the  order  of  Tiberius, 
Antonia  managed,  that  the  centurion  who  prefided  over 
the  guards,  and  the foldier  to  whom  Agrippa  was  to  be  bound , 
might  be  men  of  mild  character.  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  7* 
fee.  5.  After  the  acceffion  of  Caligula,  Agrippa  alfo,  like 
Paul,  was  buffered  to  dwell,  yet  as  a  prifoner,  in  his  own 

^  Q  'Q  ^0  9 

XXXVI.  (p.  531)  Ads  xxvii.  1.  <£  And  when  it 

was  determined  that  we  fhould  fail  into  Italy,  they  deliver¬ 
ed  Paul,  and  certain  other  prifoner s,  unto  one  named  Julius. 
Since  not  only  Paul,  but  certain  other  prifoners ,  were  fent 
by  the  fame  flip  into  Italy,  the  text  mud  be  conddefecl,  as 
carrying  with  it  an  intimation^ that  the  fending  of  perfons 
from  Judea  to  be  tried  at  Rome,  was  an  ordinary  practice* 
That  in  truth  it  was  fo,  is  made  out  by  a  variety  of  exam¬ 
ples  which  the  writings  of  Jofephus  furnifli  ;  and  amongd 
others  by  the  following,  which  comes  near  both  to  the  time 
and  the  fubjed  cf  the  indance  in  the  Ads.  “  Felix,  for 
fome  flight  offence,  bound  and  fent  to  Rome  feveral  pried& 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  very  good  and  honed  men,  to 
anfv/er  for  themfelves  to  Coefar.”  Jof.  Invit.  fee.  3. 

XXXVII.  (p.  539)  Ads  xi.  27.  “  And,  in  thefe 

days,  came  prophets  from  Jerufalem  unto  Antioch  ;  and 
there  dood  up  one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  iignified 
by  the  Spirit  that  there  fhould  be  a  great  dearth  through¬ 
out  all  the  world,  (or  all  the  country)  which  came  to  pc fs 
in  the  days  cf  Claudius  C afar  A 

Jof.  Ant.  1.  20.  c.  4.  fee.  2.  “  In  their  time  (i.  e. 

about  the  fifth  or  fixth  year  of  Claudius)  a  great  dearth 
happened  in  judead* 
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XXXVIII  (p.  555)  A<ds  xviii.  1,  2.  “  Becaufe 

Rome  ,,aUdlUS  had  COmmanded  aI1  Jews  t0  depart  Rom 

Suet.  Claud,  c.  25.  “Judaeos,  impulfore  CHreflo 
aihdue  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit.” 

XXXIX.  (p.  664)  A&s  v.  37.  “  After  this  mait 

ro.e  up  Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and 
drew  away  much  people  after  him.” 

Jof.  de  Bell.  1.  vii.  “  He  (viz.  the  perfon,  who,  in 
another  place,  is  called  by  Jofephus,  Judas  the  Galilean, 
or  Judas  of  Galilee)  perfaaded  not  a  few  not  to  enroll 

themielves,  when  Cyrenius  the  cenfor  was  fent  into  Ju¬ 
dea.”  J 

XL.  (p.  942)  Adis  xxi.  38.  “  Art  not  thou  that 

Egyptian*  which,  before  thefe  days,  maded  an  uproar,  and 
leddeil  out  into  the  wildernefs  four  thoufand  men,  that* 
were  murderers  ?” 

£  ?r°^*  de  2*  c*  I3*  Rc*  5*  16  But  the  Egyptian 

ralle  prophet,  brought  a  yet  heavier  difader  upon  the  Jews  ; 

for  this  impodor,  coming  into  the  country,  and  gaining  the 
reputation  of  a  prophet,  gathered  together  thirty  thoufand 
men,  who  were  deceived  by  him.  Having  brought  them 
round  out  of  the  wildernefs,  up  to  the  mount  of  olives,  he 
intended  from  thence  to  make  his  attack  upon  Jerufalem  ; 
but  Felix  coming  fuddenly  upon  him  with  the  Roman  fol- 
diers,  prevented  the  attack,  A  great  number,  or  (as  it 
Ihould  rather  be  rendered)  the  greated  part  of  thefe  that 
Were  with  him,  were  either  dain,  or  taken  prifoners.” 

Jn  thefe  two  pad  ages,  the  designation  of  the  impodor,  an 
# R'S}  ptian,  without  his  proper  name  j  the  wildernefs;” 
his  elcape,  though  his  followers  were  dedroyed  ;  the  time- 
&f  the  tranfa<5hon,  in  the  prefidentfhip  of  Felix,  which 
could  not  be  any  long  time  before  the  words  in  Luke  are 
fnppofed  to  have  been  fpoken  ;  are  circumdances  of  clofe 
€ o r refponde nc y .  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  point  of 
disagreement,  and  that  is,  in  the  number  of  his  followers, 
which  in  the  Acds  are  called  four  thoufand,  and  by  Jofe¬ 
phus  thirty  thoufand :  but,  befide  that  the  names  of  num¬ 
bers* 
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bers,  more  than  any  other  words,  are  liable  to  the  errors 
of  tranfcribers,  we  are,  in  the  prefent  indance,  under  the 
lefs  concern  to  reconcile  the  evangelid  with  Jofephus, 
as  Jofephus  is  not,  in  this  point,  confident  with  himfelf. 

For  whereas,  in  the  paffage  here  quoted,  he  calls  the 
number  thirty  thoufand,  and  tells  us  that  the  greated  part, 
or  a  great  number  (according  as  his  words  are  rendered) 
of  thofe  that  were  with  him,  were  dedroyed  ;  in  his  An¬ 
tiquities,  he  reprefents  four  hundred  to  have  been  killed 
upon  this  occafion,  and  two  hundred  taken  prifoners  :a 
which  certainly  was  not  the  “  greated  part,”  nor  “  a  great 
part,”  nor  “  a  great  number,”  out  of  thirty  thoufand.  It  is 
probable  alfo,  that  Eyfias  and  Jofephus  fpoke  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  its.  different  dages  :  Eyfias  of  thole  who  followed 
the  Egyptian  out  of  Jerufalem  ;  Jofephus  of  all  who  were 
colleded  about  him  afterwards,  from  different  quarters. 

XEI.  (Lardner's  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Tedimonies, 
Vol.  III.  p.  21)  Acts  xvii.  22.  “  Then  Paul  dood  in 

the  midd  of  Mars-hill,  and  laid,  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I 
perceive  that  in  ail  things  ye  are  too  fuperditious  ;  for,  as 
I  palled  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar 
with  this  infeription ,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD . 
Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worlhip,  him  declare  I  un¬ 
to  you.” 

Diogenes  Laertius ,  who  wrote  about  the  year  210,  m 
Iiis  hidory  of  Epimenides,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flour- 
ifhed  nearly  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrid,  relates  of 
him  the  following  dory  :  that,  being  invited  to  Athens 
for  the  purpofe,  he  delivered  the  city  from  a  pedilence  in 
this  manner — “  Taking  feveral  Iheep,  fome  black,  others 
white,  he  had  them  up  to  the  Areopagus,  and  then  let 
them  go  where  they  would,  and  gave  orders  to  thofe  who 
followed  them,  whereever  any  of  them  fhould  lie  down, 
to  facrince  it  to  the  god  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  fo  the 
plague  ceafed.  Hence,”  fays  the  hi  dorian,  “  it  has  come 
to  pals,  that,  fo  this  prefent  time ,  may  he  found  in  the  boroughs 
pf  the  Athenians  anonymous  altars;  a  memorial  of  the 

expiation 
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expiation  then  made.”*  Thefe  altars,  it  may  be  prefumed,, 
v/ere  called  anonymous ,  becaufe  there  was  not  the  name  of 
any  particular  deity  infcribed  upon  them. 

Paufanias ,  who  wrote  befi^e  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century,  in  his  description  of  Athens,  having  mentioned 
an  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympics,  adds,  u  and  nigh  unto  it  is  an 
altar  of  unknown  gods.”h  And,  in  another  place,  fpeaks 

of  altars  of  gods  called  unknown  .”c 

Philojlratusf  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  records  it  as  an  obfervation  of  Apollonius  Tyanse- 
us,  “  that  it  was  wife  to  fpeak  well  of  all  the  gods,  efpe- 
dally  at  Athens  9  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were  eret 7- 
ed.”d 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  Philopcttris ,  by  many  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Lucian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  170,  by 
others  fome  anonymous  heathen  writer  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  makes  Critias  Swear  by  the  unknown  god  of  Athens  ; 
and,  near  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  has  thefe  words,  “  but 
let  us  find  out  the  unknown  god  at  Athens ,  and,  firetching 
our  hands  to  heaven,  offer  to  him  our  praifes  and  thankf- 
givings.  c 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  important  coincidence. 
It  appears  beyond  controverfy,  that  altars  with  this  inferip- 
tion  were  exifling  at  Athens,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  is 
alleged  to  have  been  there.  It  feems  alfo,  which  is  very 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  infeription  was  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  al¬ 
tars  infcribed  “  to  the  unknown  god”  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Suppofmg  the  hi  Story  of  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a  fable* 
how  is  it  poflibie,  that  fuch  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the 
Adis  of  the  apoflles  was,  fliould  hit  upon  a  circumflance 
fo  extraordinary,  and  introduce  it  by  an  allufion  fo  luitable 
to  St.  Paul’s  office  and  character. 

a  In  epimenide.  1.  1.  fegm.  Iio.  b  Pauf.  1.  5.  p.  412. 
c  lb.  1.  I.  p.  4.  d  Philof.  Apoll.  Tyan.  1.  6.  c.  3. 
e  Lucian  in  Philop.  tom.  %.  Gnev.  p.  767,  780. 
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The  examples  here  colie  died,  will  be  fufficient,  I  hope* 
to  fatisfy  us,  that  the  writers  of  the  Chridian  hidory 
knew  fomething  of  what  they  were  writing  about.  The 
argument  is  alfo  drengthened  by  the  following  confidera- 
tions : 

I.  That  thefe  agreements  appear,  not  only  in  articles  of 
public  hidory,  but,  fometimes,  in  minute,  recondito,  and 
•very  peculiar  circumdances,  in  which,  of  all  others,  a  forg¬ 
er  is  moll:  likely  to  have  been  found  tripping. 

II.  That  the  dellrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  which  took  place 
forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chridian  indi- 
tution,  produced  fuch  a  change  ip  the  date  of  the  country, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  that  a  writer  who  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  circumdances  of  the  nation  before  that 
event,  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  midakes,  in  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  tranfa&ions  connected 
with  tlfdfe  circumdances,  forafmuch  as  he  could  no  longer 
have  a  living  exemplar  to  copy  from. 

III.  That  there  appears,  in  the  writers  of  the  New 
Tedament,  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  thofe  times, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  authors  of  later  ages.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  many  of  the  Chridian  writers  of  the  fecond  and 
third  centuries,  and  of  the  following  ages,  had  falfe  notions 
concerning  the  date  of  Judea,  between  the  nativity  of 
jefus  and  the  dedru&ion  of  Jerufalem.a  Therefore  they 
could  not  have  compofed  our  hidories. 

Amidd  fo  many  conformities,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
we  meet  with  fome  difficulties.  The  principal  of  thefe  I 
will  put  dowrn,  together  with  the  dilutions  which  they  have 
received.  But  in  doing  this  I  mud  be  contented  with  s, 
brevity,  better  fuited  to  the  limits  of  my  volume,  than  to 
the  nature  of  a  controverfial  argument.  For  the  hidorical 
proofs  of  my  after  lions,  and  for  the  Greek  criticifms  upon 
which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 

fecond  volume  of  the  fird  part  of  Dr.  Lardners  large 
work.  6 

z 

a  bard,  part  I.  vol.  II.  p. 
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I.  The  taxing,  during  which  Jefus  was  born,  was  u  firft: 
made,”  as  we  read,  according  to  our  tranflation,  in  St. 
Luke,  u  whilft  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.”*  Now 
it  turns  out,  that  Cyrenius  was  not  governor  of  Syria  until 
twelve,  or,  at  the  fooneft,  ten  years,  after  the  birth  of 
Chrid  ;  and  that  a  taxing,  cenfus,  or  afieftment,  was  made 
in  Judea  in  the  beginning  of  his  government.  The  charge, 
therefore,  brought  againft  the  evangelift  is,  that,  intending 
to  refer  to  this  taxing,  he  has  mil]* laced  the  date  of  it,  by 
an  error  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  anfwer  to  the  accufation  is  found  in  his  ufmg  the 
word  “  fir  ft” — “  And  this  ^taxing  was  frjl  made  5”  for, 
according  to  the  miftake  imputed  to  the  evangelift,  this 
word  could  have  no  fignification  whatever.  It  could  have 
had  no  place  in  his  narrative,  becaufe,  let  it  relate  to 
what  it  will,  taxing,  cenfus,  enrollment,  or  afieftment,  it 
imports  that  the  writer  had  more  than  one  of  thefe  in 
contemplation.  It  acquits  him  therefore  of  the  charge,  it 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition,  of  his  knowing  only  of 
the  taxing  in  the  beginning  of  Cyrenius’s  government. 
And  if  the  evangelift  knew,  which  this  word  proves  that 
he  did,  of  fome  other  taxing  befide  that,  it  is  too  much  for 
the  fake  of  convicting  him  of  a  miftake,  to  lay  it  down  as 
certain,  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  that . 

The  fentence  in  St.  Luke  may  be  conftrued  thus  : 
<£  This  was  the  firft  afieftment  (or  enrollment)  of  Cyre¬ 
nius,  governor  of  Syria  ;”b  the  words  “  governor  of 
Syria”  being  ufed  after  the  name  of  Cyrenius  as  his  addi¬ 
tion  or  title.  And  this  title,  belonging  to  him  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  account,  was  naturally  enough  fubjoined  to 


b  If  the  word  which  we  render  “  firft”  he  rendered  “  before,” 
which  it  has  been  ftrongly  contended  that  the  Greek  idiom  al¬ 
lows  of,  the  whole  difficulty  vanifh.es,  for  then  the  paffage  would 
he — “  now  this  taxing  was  made  before  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria;”  which  correfponds  with  the  chronology.  But  I  rather 
choofe  to  argue,  that,  however  the  word  “  firft”  he  rendered,  t® 
give  it  a  meaning  at  alft  it  militates  with  the  objection.  In  this 
I  think  there  can  be  no  miftake. 
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Ms  name,  though  acquired  after  the  tranfa&ion,  which 
the  account  defcribes.  A  modern  writer,  who  was  not 
very  exaft  in  the  choice  of  his  exprellions,  in  relating  the 
affairs  of  the  Ead-Indies,  might  eafily  fay,  that  fuch  a 
thing  was  done  by  governor  Hadings,  though,  in  truth, 
the  thing  had  been  done  by  him  before  his  advancement 
to  the  dation  from  which  he  received  the  name  of  govern¬ 
or.  And  this,  as  we  contend,  is  precifely  the  inaccura¬ 
cy  which  has  produced  the  difficulty  in  St.  Luke. 

At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  the  form  of  the  expreffion, 
that  he  had  two  taxings  or  enrollments  in  contemplation. 
And  if  Cyrenius  had  been  fent  upon  this  bufmefs  into  Ju¬ 
dea,  before  he  became  governor  of  Syria,  (againd  which 
fuppofition  there  is  no  proof,  but  rather  external  evidence 
of  an  enrollment  going  on  about  this  time  under  fome  per- 
fon  or  other a )  then  the  cenfus  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  have  been  made  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  would  form  a  fecond,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  other  to 
be  called  the  JirJL 

II.  Another  chronological  objection  arifes  upon  a  date 
affigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  of  St.Luke;fc 
“  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cse- 
far- — Jefus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  for  fup- 
pofmg  Jefus  to  have  been  born,  as  St.  Matthew,  and  St. 
Luke  alfo  himfelf,  relates,  in  the  time  of  Herod,  he  mud, 
according  to  the  dates  given  in  Jofephus,  and  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  hidorians,  have  been  at  lead  thirty-one  years  of  age 
i'n  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  If  he  was  born,  as  St. 
Mattnew’s  narrative  intimates,  one  or  two  years  before 

Herod’s 

*  J°fePhus  r7-  c-  fee.  6.)  Has  this  remarkable  paffage— - 
When  therefore  the  whole  Jewifh  nation  took  an  oath  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  Caefar,  and  the  interefts  of  the  king.”  This  tranfadtion 
eorrefponds  in  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory  with  the  time  of  Chrift’s 
Birth.  What  is  called  a  cenlus,  and  which  we  render  taxing,  was 
delivering  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  property.  This  might 
be  accompanied  with  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  might  be  miflaken  by 
Jofephus  for  it.  J 

k  Lard,  part  I.  vol.  II.  p.  768. 
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Herod’s  death,  he  would  have  been  thirty-two,  or  thirty  - 
three  years  old,  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  difficulty :  the  folution  turns  upon  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  conflru&ion  of  the  Greek.  St.  Luke’s  words 
in  the  original  are  allowed,  by  the  general  opinion  of  learn¬ 
ed  men,  to  lignify,  not  “  that  Jefas  began  to  be  about  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  age,”  but  “  that  he  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  began  his  miniflry.”  This  conftru&ion  be¬ 
ing  admitted,  the  adverb  “  about”  gives  us  all  the  latitude 
we  want,  and  more  ;  efpecially  when  applied,  as  it  is  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  to  a  decimal  number  ;  for  fuch  num¬ 
bers,  even  without  this  qualifying  addition,  are  often  ufed 
in  a  laxer  fenfe  than  is  here  contended  for. a 

III.  A<5ts  v*  3 6.  “For  before  thefe  days  rofe  up  Theu- 
das,  boafling  himfelf  to  be  fomebody  ;  to  whom  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  themfelves  :  who 
was  (lain  ;  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  fcattered 
;and  brought  to  nought.” 

Jofephus  has  preferred  the  account  of  an  impoflor,  of 
the  name  of  Theudas,  who  created  fome  dilhirbances,  and 

*  was  (lain  ;  but,  according  to  the  date  affigned  to  this  man’s 

•  appearance,  (in  which,  however,  it  is  very  poffible  that 
i  Jofephus  may  have  been  miftakenb)  it  mult  have  been,  at- 

the  leaf!:,  feven  years  after  Gamaliel’s  fpeech,  of  which 
this  text  is  a  part,  was  delivered.  It  has  been  replied  to 
the  obje£Hon,c  that  there  might  be  two  impoflors  of  this 
name  :  and  it  has  been  obferved,  in  order  to  give  a  general 
probability  to  the  folution,  that  the  fame  thing  appears  to 
have  happened  in  other  inilances  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is 

proved 

a  Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  peace,  which  the  condudl  of  Romulus 
had  procured  to  the  State,  during  the  whole  reign  of  his  fuccefior  * 
(Numa),  has  thefe  words — “  Ab  ilio  enim  profedtis  viribus  datis 
tantum  valuit,  ut,  in  quadraginta  deinde  annos,  tutam  pacern  habe- 
ret yet,  afterwards,  in  the  fame  chapter,  “  Romulus  (he  fays) 
feptem  et  triginta  regnavit  annos,  Numa  tres  et  quadraginta.” 

b  Micliaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Teft.  (Marlh’s  Tranfia- 
tion)  vol.  I.  p.  6l. 

c  Lardner,  part  I.  vol.  II.  p.  922. 

*  lA'v.  Bifl.  c.  l./ec.  1 6. 
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proved  from  Jofephus,  that  there  were  not  fewer 
than  four  perfons  of  the  name  of  Simon,  within  for¬ 
ty  years,  and  not  fewer  than  three,  of  the  name  of  Ju¬ 
das,  within  ten  years,  who  were  all  leaders  of  infurrec- 
tions  :  and  it  is  likewife  recorded  by  this  hiftorian,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  (which  agrees  very 
well  with  the  time  of  the  commotion  referred  to  by  Ga¬ 
maliel,  and  with  his  manner  of  dating  that  time  u  before 
thefe  days”)  there  were  innumerable  dilturbances  in  Judea.11 
Archbilhop  Ufher  was  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  three. 
Judas’s  above  mentioned  was  Gamaliel’s  Theudas  ;b  and 
that,  with  a  lefs  variation  of  the  name  than  we  actually  find 
in  the  gofpels,  where  one  of  the  twelve  apodles  is  called 
by  Luke,  Judas,  and  by  Mark,  Thaddeus.c  Origen,  how¬ 
ever  he  came  at  his  information,  appears  to  have  believed, 
that  there  was  an  impodor  of  the  name  of  Theudas  before 
the  nativity  of  Chrid.d 

IV.  Mat.  xxiii.  34.  “Wherefore,  behold,  I  fend  un¬ 
to  you  prophets,  and  wife  men,  and  fcribes  :  and  fome  of 
them  ye  (hall  kill  and  crucify  ;  and  fome  of  them  fhall  ye 
icourge  in  your  fynagogues,  and  perfecute  them  from  city 
to  city  :  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood 
died  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  un¬ 
to  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  fon  of  Barachias ,  whom  ye  flew 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar” 

There  is  a  Zacharias,  whofe  death  is  related  in  the  fec- 
ond  book  of  Chronicles,  in  a  manner  which  perfe<5tly  fup- 
ports  our  Saviour’s  allufion.c  But  this  Zacharias  was  the 
fon  of  jfehoida. 

There 

2  Ant.  1.  17.  c.  12.  fee.  4.  b  Annals,  p.  797. 

c  Luke  vi.  16.  Mark  iii.  18.  d  Or.  Con.  Celf.  p.  44. 
e  “  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zechariah,  the  fon  of  Je- 
hoida  the  priefl,  which  flood  above  the  people,  and  faid  unto  them, 
Thus  faith  God,  why  tranfgrefs  ye  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord, that  ye  cannot  profper  ?  Becaufe  ye  have  forfaken  the  Lord, 
he  hath  alfo  forfaken  you.  And  they  confpired  againfl  him,  and 
foned  him  ivith  f  ones ,  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the 
houfe  of  the  Lord 2  Chron.  xxiv.  20. 

Z  2 
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There  is  alfo  Zacharias  the  prophet ;  who  was  the  fon  of 
Barachiah,  and  is  fo  defcribed  in  the  fuperfcription  of  his 
prophecy,  but  of  whofe  death  we  have  no  account. 

I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  firfl  Zacharias  was  the 
perfon  fpoken  of  by  our  Saviour  ;  and  that  the  name  of 
the  father  has  been  fince  added,  or  changed,  by  fome  one, 
who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy,  which  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  better  known  to  him  than  the  hiftory  in  the 
Chronicles. 

There  is  likewife  a  Zacharias,  the  fon  of  Baruch,  rela¬ 
ted  by  Jofephus  to  have  been  {lain  in  the  temple,  a  few 
years  before  the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem.  It  has  been 
infnuated,  that  the  words  put  into  our  Saviour’s  mouth, 
contain  a  reference  to  this  tranfa<5Hon,  and  were  compofed 
by  fome  Y/riter,  who  either  confounded  the  time  of  the 
tranfadtion  with  our  Saviour’s  age,  or  inadvertently  over¬ 
looked  the  anachronifm. 

Now  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  fo  ;  fuppofe  thefe  words 
to  have  been  fuggefled  by  the  tranfaftion  related  in  Jofe¬ 
phus,  and  to  have  been  falfely  afcribed  to  Chrift ;  and  ob- 
ferve  what  extraordinary  coincidences  (accidentally,  as  it 
muft  in  that  cafe  have  been)  attend  the  forger’s  mifrake. 

Firlf ,  that  we  have  a  Zacharias  in  the  book  of  Chron¬ 
icles,  whofe  death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  correfponds  with 
the  allufon. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  name  of  this  perfon’s  father 
be  erroneoufly  put  down  in  the  gofpei,  yet  we  have  a  way 
of  accounting  for  the  error,  by  flowing  another  Zacharias 
in  the  jewifi  feriptures,  much  better  known  than  the  for- 
«-mer,  whofe  patronymic  was  actually  that  which  appears 
in  the  text. 

Every  one,  who  thinks  upon  the  fubjedi:,  will  find  thefe 
to  be  circumf  ances,  wfiich  could  not  have  met  together 
in  a  miftake,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  ci-rcumftances 
themfelves. 


I  have  noticed,  I  think,  all  the  difficulties  of  this  kind. 
They  are  few  ;  fome  of  them  admit  of  a  clear,  others  of  a 
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probable  folution.  The  reader  will  compare  them  with 
the  number,  the  variety,  the  clofenefs,  and  the  fatisfatto- 
rinefs  of  the  infiances  which  are  to  be  fet  again  ft  them  ; 
and  he  will  remember  the  fcantinefs,  in  many  cafes,  of  our 
intelligence,  and  that  difficulties  always  attend  impel  fe6fc 
information. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Undejigned  Coincidences* 

Between  the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  St* 
Paul  in  our  colleflion,  and  his  hifiory  in  the  A&s  of  the 
apofiles,  there  exift  many  notes  of  correfpondency.  The 
fimple  perufal  of  the  writings  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
neither  the  hifiory  was  taken  from  the  letters,  nor  the  let- 
■  ters  from  the  hifiory.  And  the  undeftgne chefs  of  the  agree¬ 
ments,  which  undefignednefs  is  gathered  from  their  laten¬ 
cy,  their  minutenefs,  their  obliquity,  the  fuitablenefs  of  . 
the  circumffances  in  which  they  confiff,  to  the  places  in 
which  thofe  circum fiances  occur,  and  the  circuitous  ref¬ 
erences  by  which  they  are  traced  out,  demonflrates  that 
they  have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any 
fraudulent  contrivance.  But  coincidences,  from  which 
thefe  caufes  are  excluded,  and  which  are  too  clofe  and  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences 
of  fuftion,  muff  necefTarily  have  truth  for  their  founda¬ 
tion. 

This  argument  appeared  to  my  mind  of  fo  much  value 
(efpecially  for  its  affuming  nothing  befide  fhe  exiflence  of 
the  books)  that  I  have  purfued  it  through  St.  Paul’s  thir¬ 
teen  epiflles,  in  a  work  publifhed  by  me  four  years  ago 
under  the  title  of  Horae  Paulinas.  I  am  fenfible  how  fee¬ 
bly  any  argument,  which  depends  upon  an  induction  of 
particulars,  is  reprefented  without  examples.  On  which 
account,  I  wifhed  to  have  abridged  my  own  volume,  in  the 

manner 
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manner  in  which  I  have  treated  Dr.  Lardner’s  in  the  pre, 
ceding  chapter.  But,  upon  making  the  attempt,  I  did  not 
hnd  it  in  my  power  to  render  the  articles  intelligible  by  few- 
er  words  than  I  have  there  ufed.  I  mult  be  content,  there- 
tore,  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf.  And  I  would 
particu  t.r  y  invite  his  attention  to  the  oblervations  which 
are  made  in  it  upon  the  three  firft  epiftles.  I  perfuade 
myielf  that  he  will  find  the  proofs,  both  of  agreement  and 
undefignednefs,  fupphed  by  thefe  epiftles,  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  the  conclufion  which  is  there  maintained,  in  favour 

both  of  the  genumenefs  of  the  writings,  and  the  truth  of 
the  narrative. 

It  remains  only,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  how  the  ar¬ 
gument  bears  upon  the  general  queftion  of  the  Chriftian 
hiftory. 

Firft,  St.  Paul  in  thefe  letters  affirms,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  his  own  performance  of  miracles,  and,  what  ought 
particularly  to  be  remembered,  “  that  miracles  were  the 
Jgns  of  an  apojlle If  this  teftimony  come  from  St. 
Paul’s  own  hand,  it  is  invaluable.  And  that  it  does 
fo,  the  argument  before  us  fixes  in  my  mind  a  firm  af- 
furance. 

Secondly,  it  fhows  that  the  feries  of  action,  reprefented 
in  the  epiftles  of  ot.  Paul,  was  real  $  which  alone  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  propofition,  which  forms  the  fubjed  of 
the  ftrft  part  of  our  prefent  work,  viz.  that  the  original 
witneftes  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory  devoted  themfelves  to 
lives  of  toil,  fuffering,  and  danger,  in  confequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  that  hiftory,  and  for  the  fake  of  com¬ 
municating  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others. 

Thirdly,  it  proves  that  Luke,  or  whoever  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles  (for  the  argument 
does  not  depend  upon  the  name  of  the  author,  though 
I  know  no  reafon  for  queftioning  it)  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  St.  PauPs  hiftory  ;  and  that  he  probably  was, 
what  he  profeftbs  himfelf  to  be,  a  companion  of  St.  PauPs 
travels :  which  if  true,  eftabliihes,  in  a  cofifiderable  de¬ 
gree? 

*  Rom,  xv.  1 8, 19.  %  Cor.  xii.  is. 
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gr£e,  the  credit  even  of  his  gofpel,  becaufe  it  fhows  that 
the  writer,  from  his  time,  (ituation,.  and  connexions,  pof- 
feffed  opportunities  of  informing  himfelf  truly  concerning 
the  tranfadions  which  he  relates.  I  have  little  difficulty 
in  applying  to  the  gofpel  of  St.  Luke  what  is  proved  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ads  of  the  apoftles,  confidering  them  as  two 
parts  of  the  fame  hiftory  ;  for,  though  there  are  inftances 
of fecond  parts  being  forgeries,  I  know  none  where  the  fee- 
ond  part  is  genuine,  and  the  fiift  not  fo. 

I  will  only  obferve,  as  a  fequel  of  the  argument,  though 
not  noticed  in  my  work,  the  remarkable  fimditude  between 
the  ftyle  of  St.  John’s  gofpel,  and  of  St.  John’s  firfl 
epiftie.  The  ftyle  of  St.  John’s  is  not  at  all  the  ftyle  of 
St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  though  both  are  very  lingular  ;  nor  i3  it 
the  ftyle  of  St.  James’s  or  of  St.  Peter’s  epiftie  ;  but  it 
bears  a  refemblance  to  the  ftyle  cf  the  gofpel  inferibed 
with  St.  John’s  name,  fo  far  as  that  refemblance  can  be 
expeded  to  appear,  which  is  not  in  (imple  narrative,  fo 
much  as  in  refledions,  and  in  the  reprefentation  of  dT- 
courfes.  Writings,  fo  circurnftanced,  prove  themfeives, 
and  one  another,  to  be  genuine.  This  correipondency 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  epiftie  itfelr  afterts,  in  St. 
John’s  manner  indeed,  but  in  terms  fuftieientiy  explicit, 
the  writer’s  perfonal  knowledge  of  Chrift’s  hiftory: 
“  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  have  Teen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of 
life  ;  that  which  we  have  feen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto 
you. ”a  Who  would  not  defire,  who  perceives  not  the 
value  of  an  account,  delivered  by  a  writer  fo  well  inform¬ 
ed  as  this  ? 


a  C,  i.  v.  1,  3, 
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CHAP.  Vlii. 

Of  the  Hijlory  of  the  RefurreBion, 

,  ™  m°rY  of  the  refurreaion  of  Chrift  is  a  part  of 

tne  evidence  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  I  do  not  know,  whether 
tne  proper  ftrength  of  this  paffage  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory, 
or  wherein  its  peculiar  value,  as  a  head  of  evidence,  con- 
hds,  be  generally  underftood.  It  is  not  that,  as  a  miracle,, 
the  refurreaion  ought  to  be  accounted  a  more  decifive 
proof  of  lupernatural  agency  than  other  miracles  are  ;  it  is 
not  that,  as  it  Hands  in  the  gofpels*  it  is  better  attefted 
than  ,ome  others  ;  it  is  not,  for  either  of  thefe  reafons,  that 
more  weight  belongs  to  k  than  to  other  miracles,  but  for  the 
following,  viz.  that  it  is  completely  certain,  that  the  apof- 
tles  of  Chrift,  and  the  firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  averted 
the  fatt.  And  this  would  have  been  certain,  df  the  four 
gofpels  had  been  loft,  or  never  written.  Every  piece  of 
fcripture  recognizes  the  refurreaion.  Every  epiftle  of 
every  apoftle,  every  author  contemporary  with  the  anoflles 
of  the  age  immediately  fuceeeding  the  apoHJes,  every  writ¬ 
ing  from  that  age  to  the  prefent,  genuine  or  fpurious,  on 
the  fide  of  ChriiHanity  or  again  ft  it,  concur  in  reprefenting 
the  refurreaion  of  Chrift  as  an  article  of  his  hiftory,  re¬ 
ceived  without  doubt  or  difagreement  by  all  who  called 
themfelves  Cnriltians,  as  alleged  from  the.  beginning  by 
the  propagators  of  the  infiitution,  and  alleged  ?°s  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  teftimony.  Nothing,  I  apprehencf,  which  a 
man  ooes  not  himfelf  fee  or  hear,  can  be  more  certain  to 
him  than  thib  point.  I  do  not  mean  that  nothing  can.  be 
moie  certain  than  that  Chrift  rofe  from  the  dead  ;  but 
that  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  his  apoltles, 
and  the  in  it  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  gave  out  that  lie  did 
io.  In  the  otner  parts  of  the  gofpel  narrative,  a  queftion 
may  be  made,  whether  the  things,  related  of  Chrift,  be 
the  very  things  which  the  apoftles  and  firfl  teachers  of  the 
religion  delivered  concerning  him.  And  this  queftion  de¬ 
pends 
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spends  a  good  deal  upon  the  evidence  we  poffefs  of  the  gen- 
uinenefs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  antiquity,  credit,  and 
reception  of  the  books.  Upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  refur- 
re&ion  no  fuch  difcuflion  is  neceffary,  becaufe  no  fuch 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  only  points,  which  can 
enter  into  our  confideration,  are,  whether  the  apoftles 
knowingly  publifhed  a  falfehood,  or  whether  they  were 
themfelves  deceived  :  whether  either  of  thefe  fuppofitions 
be  poffible.  The  fird,  I  think,  is  pretty  generally  given 
up.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  men  ; 
the  extreme  unlikelihood  that  fuch  men  fliould  engage  in 
fuch  a  meafure  as  a  fcheme  ;  their  perfonal  toils  and  dan¬ 
gers  and  fufferings  in  the  caufe  ;  their  appropriation  of 
their  whole  time  to  the  object ;  the  warm  and  feemingly 
unaffedled  zeal  and  earnednefs  with  which  they  profefs 
their  fincerity,  exempt  their  memory  from  the  fufpicion 
of  impodure.  The  folution  more  deferving  of  notice,  is 
that  which  would  refolve  the  .condudt  of  the  apodles  into 
enthufiafm  ;  which  would  clafs  the  evidence  of  Chrid’s  ref- 
urre&ion  ^with  the  numerous  dories  that  are  extant  of  the 
apparitions  of  dead  men.  There  are  circumdances  in  the 
narrative,  as  it  is  preferved  in  our  hidories,  which  dedroy 
this  comparifon  entirely.  It  was  not  one  perfon,  but  ma¬ 
ny,  who  faw  him  ;  they  faw  him  not  only  feparately,  but  to¬ 
gether,  not  only  by  night  but  by  day,  not  at  a  didance  but 
near,  not  once  but  feveral  times  ;  they  not  only  faw  him, 
but  touched  him,  converfed  with  him,  eat  with  him,  ex¬ 
amined  his  perfon  to  fatisfy  their  doubts.  Thefe  particu¬ 
lars  are  decifive  :  but  they  dand,  I  do  admit,  upon  the 
credit  of  our  records.  I  would  anfwer,  therefore,  the  in- 
fmuation  of  enthufiafm,  by  a  circumdance  which  arifes  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  reality  of  which  mud 
be  confefTed  by  all,  who  allow,  what  I  believe  is  not  deni¬ 
ed,  that  the  refurre&ion  of  Chrid,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
was  averted  by  his  difciples  from  the  beginning  ;  and  that 
circumdance  is  the  non-produ&ion  of  the  dead  body.  It 
is  related  in  the  hidory,  what  indeed  the  dory  of  the  refur- 
redlion  necedarily  implies,  that  the  corpfe  was  miffing  out 

of 
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of  the  fepulchre,:  it  is  related  alfo  in  the  hiftory,  that  the 
Jews  reported  that  the  followers  of  Chrift  had  ftolen  it 
away.  And  this  account,  though  loaded  with  great  improb¬ 
abilities,  fuch  as  the  .fituation  of  the  difciples,  their  fears 
for  their  own  fafety  at  the  time,  the  unlikelihood  of  their 
expelling  to  fucceed,  the  difficulty  of  aCtual  fuccefs,b  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  detection  and  failure,  was 
neveithelefs,  the  molt  credible  account  that  could  be  given 
of  the  matter.  But  it  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  offiaud,  as  all  the  old  objections  did.  What  account 
-can  be  given  of  the  body ,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  enthufiafm  ? 
It  is  impoffible  our  Lord’s  followers  could  believe  that  he 
was  rifen  from  the  dead,  if  his  corpfe  was  lying  before 
them.  No  enthufiafm  ever  reached  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  ex- 
travagancy  as  that :  a  fpirit  may  be  an  illufion,  a  body  is 
a  real  thing  ;  an  object  of  fenfe,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
miftake.  All  accounts  of  fpettres  leave  the  body  in  the 
grave.  And,  although  the  body  of  Chrift  might  be  remov¬ 
ed  by  fraud,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  fraud,  yet,  without 
any  fuch  intention,  and  by  fincere  but  deluded  men,  which 
is  the  reprefentation  of  the  apoftohc  character  we  are  now 
examining,  no  fuch  attempt  could  be  made.  The  prefence 
.and  the  abfence  ot  the  dead  body  are  alike  inconfiftent 
with  the  hypothefis  of  enthufiafm  ;  for  if  prefent,  it  muft 

have 

a  u  And  tnis  faying,”  St.  Matthew  writes,  {i  is  commonly  re¬ 
ported  amongfl  the  Jews  until  this  day.”  (xxviii.  15)  The  evan- 
gekft  may  be  thought  good  authority  as  to  this  point,  even  by 
thofe  who  do  not  admit  his  evidence  in  every  -other  point ;  and 
this  point  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  body  was  miffing. 

It  has  alfo  been  rightly,  I  think,  obferved  by  Dr.  Townfend, 
(Dif.  upon  the  Ref.  p.  126)  that  the  ftory  of  the  guards  carried 
collufion  upon  the  face  of  it : — “  His  difciples  came  by  night,  and 
ftole  him  away,  while  we  flept.”  Men  in  their  circumftances 
would  not  have  made  fuch  an  acknowledgment  of  their  neg¬ 
ligence,  without  previous  affurances  of  protection  and  impunity. 

b  “  Efpecially  at  the  full  moon,  the  city  full  of  people,  many 
probably  paffing  the  whole  night,  as  Jefus  and  his  difciples  had 
done,  in  the  open  air,  the  fepulchre  fo  near  the  city  as  to  be  now 
iaclofed  within  the  walls.”  Prieftly  on  the  Refur.  p.  24. 
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have  cured  their  enthufiafm  at  once  ;  if  abfent,  fraud,  not 
enthufiafm,  muR  have  carried  it  away. 

But  further,  if  we  admit  upon  the  concurrent  teRimony 
of  all  the  hiRories  fo  much  of  the  account  as  Rates  that 
the  religion  of  Jefus  was  fet  up  at  Jerufalem,  and  fet  up 
with  averting,  in  the  very  place  in  which  he  had  been 
buried,  and  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  buried,  his  refur- 
reCtion  out  of  the  grave,  it  is  evident  that  if  his  body 
could  have  been  found,  the  Jews  would  have  produced  it 
as  the  fhorteR  and  completed  anfwer  poffible  to  the  whole 
Rory.  The  attempt  of  the  apoftles  could  not  have  furviv- 
ed  this  refutation  a  moment.  If  we  alfo  admit,  upon  the 
authority  of  St.  Matthew,  that  the  Jews  were  advertifed  of 
the  expectation  of  ChriR’s  followers,  and  that  they  had 
taken  due  precaution  in  confequence  of  this  notice,  and 
that  the  body  was  in  marked  and  public  cuftody,  the  ob¬ 
servation  receives  more  force  Rill.  For,  notwithRanding 
their  precaution,  and  although  thus  prepared  and  forewarn¬ 
ed  ;  when  the  Rory  of  the  refurreCtion  came  forth,  as  it 
immediately  did  ;  when  it  was  publickly  afferted  by  his 
dilciples,  and  made  the  ground  and  bafis  of  their  preach¬ 
ing  in  his  name,  and  collecting  followers  to  his  religion^ 
the  Jews  had  not  the  body  to  produce  :  but  were  obliged 
to  meet  the  teRimony  of  the  apoRles  by  an  anfwer,  not 
containing  indeed  any  impoffibility  in  itfelf,  but  abfolutely 
inconfiRent  with  the  fuppofition  of  their  integrity  ;  that  is9 
m  othei  words,  inconfiRent  with  the  fuppolition,  which 
would  refolve  their  conduCt  into  enthufiafm. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  Propagation  of  Chrijlianity . 

In  this  argument,  the  firft  confideration  is  the  fad ;  in 
what  degree,  within  what  time,  and  to  what  extent,  Chris¬ 
tianity  actually  was  propagated. 

A  a  The 
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The  accounts  of  the  matter,  which  can  be  colle&ed 
from  our  books,  are  as  follow  :  A  few  days  after  Chrid’s 
difappearance  out  of  the  world,  we  find  an  aflembly  of  dif- 
eiples  at  Jerufaiem,  to  the  number  of  “  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;”a  which  hundred  and  twenty  were,  probably, 
a  little  afibciation  of  believers,  met  together,  not  merely 
as  believers  in  Ohrid,  but  as  perfonally  connected  with  the 
apodles,  and  with  one  another.  Whatever  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  believers  then  in  Jerufaiem,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be 
furprifed  that  fo  fmall  a  company  fhouid  afiemble  ;  for  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  followers  of  Chrid  were  yet  formed  in¬ 
to  a  fociety,  that  the  fociety  was  reduced  into  any  order, 
that  it  was  at  this  time  even  underdood  that  a  new  religion 
(in  the  fenfe  which  that  term  conveys  to  us)  was  to  be  fet 
up  in  the  world,  or  how  the  profedbrs  of  that  religion  were 
to  be  didinguilhed  from  the  red  of  mankind.  The  death 
of  Chrid  had  left,  we  may  fuppofe,  the  generality  of  his 
difciples  in  great  doubt,  both  as  to  what  they  were  to  do, 
and  concerning  what  was  to  follow. 

This  meeting  was  held,  as  we  have  already  faid,  a  few 
days  after  Chrid’s  afeenfion  ;  for  ten  days  after  that  event 
was  the  day  of  Pentecod,  when,  as  our  hidory  relates,* 
upon  a  fignal  bifplay  of  divine  agency  attending  the  perfons 
of  the  apodles,  there  were  added  to  the  fociety  “  about 
three  thoufand.  fouls.”c  But  here,  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be 
taken,  that  thefe  three  thoufand  were  all  converted  by  this 
fmgle  miracle  ;  but  rather  that  many,  who  were  before  be¬ 
lievers  in  Chrid,  became  now  profefiors  of  Chridianity ; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  they  found  that  a  religion  was  to  be 
edablifhed,  a  fociety  formed  and  fet  up  in  the  name  of 
Chrid,  governed  by  his  laws,  avowing  their  belie!  in  his 
miffion,  united  amongd  themfelves  and  feparated  from  the 
red  of  the  world  by  vifible  didin&ions,  in  purfuance  of  their 
former  conviction,  and  by  virtue  ol  what  they  had  heard 
and  feen  and  known  of  Chrid’s  hidory,  they  publickly  be¬ 
came  members  of  it. 

We 

a  A6b  i.  $.  b  A&s  ii.  I.  c  lb.  ii.  41- 
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We  read  in  the  fourth1  chapter  of  the  Adts,  that  foon 
after  this,  “  the  number  of  the  men,”  i.  e.  of  the  fociety 
openly  profeding  their  belief  in  Chrift,  was  about  five 
thoufand.”  So  that  here  is  an  increafe  of  two  thoufand 
within  a  very  fiiort  time.  And  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  many,  both  now  and  afterwards,  who,  although  they 
believed  in  Chrift,  did  not  think  it  necefiary  to  join  them- 
felves  to  this  fociety  ;  or  who  waited  to  fee  what  was  like¬ 
ly  to  become  of  it.  Gamaliel,  whofe  advice  to  the  Jewifh 
council  is  recorded  Adts  iv.  34.  appears  to  have  been  of  this 
defcription  ;  perhaps  Nicodemus,  and  perhaps  alfo  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea.  This  clafs  of  men,  their  chara&er  and 
their  rank,  are  Iikewife  pointed  out  by  St.  John,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  his  gofpel,  “  neverthelefs  among  the  chief 
rulers  alfo  many  believed  on  him  ;  but  becaufe  of  the  Phar- 
ifees  they  did  not  confefs  him,  led  they  fhould  be  put  out 
of  the  fynagogue  :  for  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more 
than  the  praife  of  God.”  Perfons  fuch  as  thefe,  might  ad¬ 
mit  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  without  being  immediately  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  make  a  public 
profeilion  of  Chriftianity,  at  the  rilk  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  life,  and  even  of  life  itfelf.b 


a  Verfe  4. 


Chriftianity, 


b  “  Befide  thofe  who  profeffed,  and  thofe  who  rejected  and  op- 
pofed  Chriftianity,  there  were,  in  all  probability,  multitudes  be¬ 
tween  both,  neither  perfect  Chriftians,  nor  yet  unbelievers.  They 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  gofpel,  but  worldly  confiderations 
made  them  unwilling  £0  own  it.  There  were  many  circumftances 
which  inclined  them  to  think  that  Chriftianity  was  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion, but  there  were  many  inccnveniencie3  which  attended  the  open 
profeilion  of  it ;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themfelvcs  courage 
enough  to  bear  them,  to  difoblige  their  friends  and  family,  to  ruin 
their  fortunes,  to  lofe  their  reputation,  their  liberty  and  their  life, 
for  the  fake  of  the  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to 
hope,  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  obferve  the  great  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality,  which  Chrift  had  reprefented  as  the  principal  part,  the  fum 
and  fubftance  of  religion  ;  if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  gofpel, 
if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Chriftians,  if  they  did  them  all  the 
fervices  that  they  could  fofely  perform,  they  were  willing  to  hope 
that  God  would  accept  this,  and  that  he  would  excufe  and  forgive 
the  reft.”  Jortin’s  Dif,  on  the  Chrift.  Rel.  p.  91.  ed.  4. 
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Chridianity,  however,  proceeded  to  increafe  in  Jerufalem 

y  a  progrefs  equally  rapid  with  its  fird  fuccefs  ;  for,  in 
the  nexta  chapter  of  our  hidory,  we  read  that  “  believers 
were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men 
and  women. ”  And  this  enlargement  of  the  new  fociety 
appeals  in  the  fird  verfe  of  the  fucceeding  chapter,  wherein 
we  are  told,  that,  e<  when  the  number  of  the  difciples  was 
multiplied,  there  arofe  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  againd 
the  Hebrews  becaufe  their  widows  were  negle<5led  ;”b  and, 
afterwards  in  the  fame  chapter,  it  is  declared  exprefsly,  that 
“  the  number  of  the  difciples  multiplied  in  Jerufalem  great¬ 
ly,  and  that  a  great  company  of  the  prieds  were  obedient 
to  the  faith.” 

This  I  call  the  fird  period  in  the  propagation  of  Chrifi- 
tianity.  It  commences  with  the  afcenfion  of  Chrid  ;  and 
extends,  as  may  be  collected  from  incidental  notes  of 
iime,c  to  fomething  more  than  one  year  after  that  event. 
During  which  term  the  preaching  of  Chridianity,  fo  far 
as  our  documents  inform  us,  was-  confined  to  the  fingle 
city  of  Jerufalem.  And  how  did  it  fucceed  there  ?  The 
£rft  aflembly  which  we  meet  with  of  Chrid’s  difciples, 
and  that  a  few  days  after  his  removal  from  the  world, 
confided  of  “  one  hundred  and  twenty.”  About  a  week 
after  this  “  three  thoufand  were  added”  in  one' day  ;  and 
the  number  of  Chridians,  publickly  baptized,  and  pub- 
lickly  affociating  together,  were  very  foon  incrcafed  to  “five 
thoufand.”  “  Multitudes  both  of  men  and  women  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  added  :”  “  difciples  multiplied  greatly,”  and 
“  many  of  the  Jewifh  priedhood,  as  well  as  others,  became 
obedient  to  the  faith  ;”  and  this  within  a  fpace  of  lefs  than 
two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  inditution. 

By  reafon  of  a  perfecution  raifed  againd  the  church  at 
Jerufalem,  the  converts  were  driven  from  that  city,  and  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria.'-1 

Whereever 

a  lb.  v.  14.  b  ib.  vi.  1. 

c  Vide  Pearfon’s  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  7.  Benfon’s  Hid.  of  Chrifh 
kook  i.  p.  148. 
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Whereever  they  came,  they  brought  their  religion  with 
them  ;  for  our  hidorian  informs  us,a  that,  44  they  that  were 
fcattered  abroad,  went  every  where  preaching  the  word. 
The  effedt  of  this  preaching  comes  afterwards  to  be  noticed, 
where  the  hidorian  is  led,  in  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  to 
obferve,  that  theny  (i.  e.  about  three  yearsb  poderior  to  this) 
44  the  churches  had  red  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  were 
multiplied.”  This  was  the  work  of  the  fecond  period, 
which  comprifes  about  four  years. 

Hitherto  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel  had  been  confined 
to  Jews,  to  Jewifh  profelytes,  and  to  Samaritans.  And 
I  cannot  forbear  from  fetting  down,  in  this  place,  an  ob« 
fervation  of  Mr.  Bryant’s,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded  : — 44  The  Jews  dill  remain,  but  how 
feldom  is  it  that  we  can  make  a  fingle  profelyte  ?  There 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  there  were  more  converted  by  the 
apodles  in  one  day,  than  have  fince  been  won  over  in  the 
lad  thoufand  years.”6 

It  was  not  yet  known  to  the  apodles,  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  propofe  the  religion  to  mankind  at  large.  That 
44  mydery,”  as  St.  Paul  calls  it, d  and  as  it  then  was,  was 
revealed  to  Peter  by  an  efpecial  miracle.  It  appears  to 
have  beene  about  feven  years  after  Chrid’s  afcenfion,  that 
the  gofpel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  of  Cefarea.  A 
year  after  this,  a  great  multitude  of  Gentiles  were  con¬ 
verted  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  exprefiions  employed 
by  the  hidorian  are  thefe — -44  a  great  number  believed, 
and  turned  to  the  Lord  44  much  people  was  added  un¬ 
to  the  Lord  44  the  apodles  Barnabas  and  Paul  taught 
much  people.”  f  Upon  Herod’s  death,  which  happened 
in  the  next  year,&  it  is  obferved,  that  44  the  word  of  God 

grew 

a  Ver.  4,  b  Benfon,  b.  I.  p.  207. 

Bryant  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  p.  1 12, 
d  Ephel.  iii.  3 — 6.  c  Benfon,  b.  II.  p.  236. 

f  lb.  xi.  21,  24,  26.  5  Benfon,  b.  II.  p,  289. 
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grew  and.  multiplied.”21  Three  years  from  this  time,  up' 
on  the  preaching  of  Paul  at  Iconium,  the  metropolis' of 
JLycaonia,  “  a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks 
believed  ;  b  and  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very 
piogrefs,  he  is  reprefented  as  (<  making  many  difciples” 
at  Derbe,  a  principal  city  in  the  fame  diftridl.  Three 
yearsc  after  this,  which  brings  us  to  fixteen  after  the  a f-^ 
cenfion,  the  apollles  wrote  a  public  letter  from  Jerufalem 
to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia, 
with  which  letter  Paul  travelled  through  thefe  countries, 
and  found  the  churches  C(  eftablifhed  in  the  faith,  and  in- 
creafing  in  number  daily. ”d  From  Afia  the  apolfle  proceed- 
.  ed  into  Greece,  where  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Macedonia, 
we  find  him  at  Thefialonica  ;  in  which  city  u  fome  of  the 
Jews  believed,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multi¬ 
tude.”6  We  meet  alfo  here  with  an  accidental  hint  of 
the  general  progrefs  of  the  Chrifiian  million,  in  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  tumultuous  Jews  of  Thefialonica,  <e  that 
they,  who  had  turned  the  world  upfide  down,  were  come 
thither  alfo,”f  At  Berea,  the  next  city  at  which  St. 
Paul  arrives,  the  hifiorian,  who  was  prefent,  informs  us 
that  44  many  of  the  Jews  believed.”5  The  next  year  and 
half  St.  Paul’s  miniftry  was  fpent  at  Corinth.  Of  his 
iuccefs  in  that  city  we  receive  the  following  intimations  : 

“  that  many  of  the  Corinthians  believed  and  were  baptiz¬ 
ed,”  and  44  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  apoftle  by  Chrifi, 
that  he  had  much  people  in  that  city.”h  Within  lefs  than 
a  year  after  his  departure  from  Corinth,  and  twenty-five"1 
years  after  the  afeenfion,  St.  Paul  fixed  his  Ration  at  Eph- 
efus,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years k  and  fomething  more. 
The  efie<51  of  his  miniftry  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood, 
drew  from  the  hiftorian  a  reflection,  44  So  mightily  grew 
the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.”1  And  at  the  con- 

clufion 

a  xii.  24.  b  lb.  xiv.  I. 

c  Benfon’s  Hid.  Chrifi:.  b.  III.  p.  50. 
d  xvi.  5.  e  xvii.  4.  f  lb.  v.  6. 

£  xvii.  12.  h  lb.  xviii.  8 — 10.  i  Benfon,  b.  Ill,  p.  16©. 
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dufion  of  this  period,  we  find  Demetrius  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of  the  relig¬ 
ion,  complaining,  that  u  not  only  at  Ephefus,  but  alfo 
throughout  all  Alia,  (i.  e.  the  province  of  Lydia,  and  the 
country  adjoining  to  Ephefus)  this  Paul  hath  perfuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people. ”a  Befide  thefe  accounts, 
there  occur,  incidentally,  mention  of  converts  at  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Athens,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  Macedonia,  PhL 
lippi. 

This  is  the  third  period  in  the  propagation  of  Chridian- 
ity,  fetting  off  in  the  feventh  year  after  the  afeenlion,  and 
ending  at  the  twenty-eighth.  Now,  lay  thefe  three  peri¬ 
ods  together,  and  obferve  how  the  progrefs  of  the  religion 
by  thefe  accounts  is  reprefented.  The  inditution,  which 
properly  began  only  after  its  author’s  removal  from  the 
world,  before  the  end  of  thirty  years,  has  fpread  itfeif 
throughout  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  almod  all  the 
numerous  didridts  of  the  lefler  Ada,  through  Greece,  and 
the  idands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  fea  cod  of  Africa,  and 
had  extended  itfeif  to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Anti¬ 
och  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephefus,  Corinth,  Theflalonica, 
Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in  Pifidia,  at  Lydda, 
Saron,  the  number  of  converts  is  intimated  by  the  expref- 
fions  “  a  great  number,”  “  great  multitudes,”  “  much  peo¬ 
ple.”  Converts  are  mentioned,  without  any  dedgnation 
of  their  number, b  at  Tyre,  Cefarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Philip¬ 
pi,  Lydra,  Damafcus.  During  all  this  time,  Jerufalem 

continued 
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l>  Confidering  the  extreme  concifenefs  of  many  parts  of  the  hff- 
tory,  the  filence  about  the  numbers  of  converts  is  no  proof  of  their 
paucity  :  for  at  Philippi,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  yet  St.  Paul  addreffed  an  epiftle  to  that  church.  The  church¬ 
es  of  Galatia,  and  the  affairs  of  thofe  churches,  were  confiderable 
enough  to  be  the  fubject  of  another  letter,  and  of  much  of  St. 
Paul’s  folicitude,  yet  no  account  is  preferved  in  the  hiftory  of  his 
fuccefs,  or  even  of  his  preaching,  in  that  country,  except  the  flight 
notice  which  thefe  words.convey  : — “when  they  had  gone  through¬ 
out  Phrygia,  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  they  affayed  to  go  iiue 
Bythinia.”  xvi,  6,  7, 
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continued  not  only  the  centre  of  the  million,  but  a  princi¬ 
pal  feat  ox  the  religion  ;  for  when  St.  Paul  returned  thith¬ 
er,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
conlidering  the  accounts,  the  other  apodles  pointed  out  to 
him,  as  a  reafon  for  his  compliance  writh  their  advice, 
u  now  many  thoufands  (myriads,  ten  thoufands)  there 
were  in  that  city  who  believed.”* 

Upon  this  abdradl,  and  the  writing  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  the  following  obfervations  feem  material  to  be 
made  : 

I.  That  the  account  comes  from  a  perfon,  who  was 
himfelf  concerned  in  a  portion  of  what  he  relates,  and  was 
contemporary  with  the  whole  of  it ;  who  vilited  Jerufalem, 
and  frequented  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  had  adted,  and 
were  adling,  the  chief  parts  in  the  tranfadlion.  I  lay  down 
this  point  pofitively  ;  for  had  the  ancient  attedations  to 
this  valuable  record  been  lefs  fatisfadlory  than  they  are, 
the  unafFedlednefs  and  dmplicity  with  which  the  author 
notices  his  prefence  upon  certain  occalions,  and  the  entire 
abfence  of  art  and  delign  from  thefe  notices,  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  perfuade  my  mind,  that,  whoever  he  was, 
he  adlually  lived  in  the  times,  and  occupied  the  lituation 
in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf  to  be.  When  I  fay  “  who¬ 
ever  he  was,”  I  do  not  mean  to  cad  a  doubt  upon  the 
same,  to  which  antiquity  hath  afcribed  the  Adis  of  the 
apodles,  (for  there  is  no  caufe,  that  1  am  acquainted 
with,  for  quedioning  it)  but  to  obferve,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe 
as  this,  the  time  and  lituation  of  the  author  is  of  more 
importance  than  his  name  ;  and  that  thefe  appear  from  the 
work  itfelf,  and  in  the  mod  unfulpicious  form. 

II.  That  this  account  is  a  very  incomplete  account  of 
the  preaching  and  propagation  of  Chrillianity  ;  I  mean, 
that,  if  what  we  read  in  the  hidory  be  true,  much  more  than 
what  the  hidory  contains  mud  be  true  alio.  For,  although 
the  narrative  from  which  our  information  is  derived  has 
been  entitled  the  Adts  of  the  apodles,  it  is  in  fadl  a  hido- 
ry  of  the  twelve  apodles  only  during  a  fhort  time  of  their 

continuing 
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#ontinuing  together  at  Jerufalem  ;  and  even  of  this  period 
the  account  is  very  concife.  The  work  afterwards  con- 
fids- of  a  few  important  pafiages  of  Peters  minidry,  of  the 
fpeech  and  death  of  Stephen,  of  the  preaching  of  Philip 
the  deacon  ;  and  the  fequel  of  the  volume,  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  is  taken  up  with  the  converfion,  the 
travels,  the  difcourfes  and  hidory,  of  the  new  apodle  Paul, 
in  which  hidory  alfo  large  portions  of  time  are  often  pair¬ 
ed  over  with  very  fcanty  notice. 

III.  That  the  account,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  is  for  this  ve¬ 
ry  reafon  more  credible.  Had  it  been  the  author’s  delign 
to  have  displayed  the  eariy  progrefs  of  Chridianity,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  collected,  or,  at  lead,  have  fet 
forth,  accounts  cf  the  preaching  of  the  red  of  the  apodles, 
who  cannot,  without  extreme  improbability,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  remained  filent  and  inactive,  or  not  to  have  met  with 
a  {hare  of  that  fuccefs  which  attended  their  colleagues. 
To  which  may  be  added,  as  an  obfervation  of  the- fame 
kind, 

IV.  That  the  intimations  of  the  number  of  converts, 
and  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  preaching  of  the  apodles,  come 
out  for  the  mod  part  incidentally- ;  are  drawn  from  the  hif- 
torian  by  the  occafon  ;  fuch  as  the  murmuring  of  the 
Grecian  converts,  the  red  from  perfecution,  Herod’s 
death,  the  fending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  Barnabas 
calling  Paul  to  his  aflidance,  Paul  coming  to  a  place  and 
finding  there  difciples,  the  clamour  of  the  Jews,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  artificers  intereded  in  the  fupport  of  the  popular 
religion,  the  reafon  affigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  fiitif- 
fadtion  to  the  Chridians  of  Jerufalem.  Had  it  not  been 
for  thefe  occafions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice  whatever 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  fev- 
eral  of  the  pafiages  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All 
this  tends  to  remove  the  fufpicion  of  any  defign  to  exag¬ 
gerate  or  deceive. 

Parall  el  testimonies  with  the hidory,  are  the  let¬ 
ters  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the 
©ther  apodles.  Thofe  of  St.  Paul  are  addrefied  to  the 
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churches  of  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thefialonica,  the  church  of 
Galatia,  and,  if  the  infeription  be  right,  of  Ephefus,  his 
miniftry  at  all  which  places  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  ;  to 
the  church  of  Colofie,  or  rather  to  the  churches  of  ColofTe 
and  Eaodicea  jointly,  which  he  had  not  then  vifited* 
*Ihey  recognize  by  reference  the  churches  of  Judea,  the 
churches  of  Alia,  and  “  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.”3 
In  the  epillle  to  the  Romans,5  the  author  is  led  to  deliver 
a  remarkable  declaration,  concerning  the  extent  of  his 
preaching,  its  efficacy,  and  the  caufe  to  which  he  aferibes 
it,  (t  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed* 
through  mighty  figns  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  fo  that,  from  Jerufalem,  and  round  about 
unto  Iliyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  gofpel  of 
Chrifl.”  In  the  epillle  to  the  Coloffians,c  we  find  an 
oblique,  but  very  llrong  fignification,  of  the  then  general 
date  of  the  Chrillian  million,  at  lead:  as  it  appeared 
to  St.  Paul  :  “  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith,  ground¬ 
ed  and  fettled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of 
the  golpel,  which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  was  preached 
to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven  P”  which  gofpel,  he 
had  reminded  them  near  the  beginningd  of  his  letter, 
((  was  prefent  with  them  as  it  was  in  all  the  world”  The 
expreffions  are  hyperbolical ;  but  they  are  hyperboles 
which  could  only  be  ufed  by  a  writer  who  entertained  a 
flrong  fenfe  of  the  fubjeft.  The  firfl  epiflle  of  Peter  sc¬ 
rolls  the  Chrillians  difperfed  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia* 
Cappadocia,  Afia  and  Bithynia. 


a  I  Theffi  ii,  14.  Rom.  xvi.  19,4.  xv.  18,  19. 
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IT  comes  next  to  be  confidered,  how  far  thefe  accounts 
are  confirmed,  or  followed  up,  by  other  evidence. 

Tacitus, 
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Tacitus,  in  delivering  a  relation,  which  has  already  bee® 
laid  before  the  reader,  of  the  fire  which  happened  at 
Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero,  which  coincides  with  the 
thirtieth  year  after  ChrifPs  afcenfion,  afferts,  that  the  em¬ 
peror,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  rumours  of  having  been  him- 
felf  the  author  of  the  mifchief,  procured  the  Chridians  to 
be  accufed.  Of  which  Chridians,  thus  brought  into  his 
narrative,  the  following  is  fo  much  of  the  hidorian’s  ac¬ 
count,  as  belongs  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  “  They  had 
their  denomination  from  Chridus,  vho,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procura¬ 
tor  Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  fuperdition,  though 
checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again,  and  fpread  not  only 
over  Judea,  but  reached  the  city  alfo.  At  fird  they  only 
were  apprehended,  who  confeffed  themfelves  of  that  fed: ; 
afterwards  a  va/l  multitude  were  difcovered  by  them.” 
This  tedimony  to  the  early  propagation  of  Chridianity  is 
extremely  material.  It  is  from  an  hidorian  of  great  rep¬ 
utation,  living  near  the  time,  from  a  dranger  and  an  ene¬ 
my  to  the  religion  ;  and  it  joins  immediately  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  through  which  the  fcripture  accounts  extend.  It  e£ 
.tablifhes  thefe  points,  that  the  religion  began  at  Jerufalem* 
that  it  fpread  throughout  Judea,  that  it  had  reached  Rome*, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  that  it  had  there  obtained  a  great 
number  of  converts.  This  was  about  fix  years  after  the 
time  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epidle  to  the  Romans,  and 
fomething  more  than  two  years  after  he  arrived  there  him- 
felf.  The  converts  to  the  religion  were  then  fo  numerous 
at  Rome,  that  of  thofe  who  were  betrayed  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  perfons  fir  ft  profecuted,  a  great  multitude 
{multitudo  ingens)  v/ere  difcovered  and  feized. 

It  feems  probable,  that  the  temporary  check  which  Tac¬ 
itus  reprefents  Chridianity  to  have  received  (repreffa  in 
prcefens)  referred  to  the  perfection  at  Jerufalem,  which 
followed  the  death  of  Stephen  ;  (Accts  viii.)  and  which, 
by  difperfmg  the  converts,  caufed  the  inditution,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  difappear.  Its  fecond  eruption  at  the  fame 
place,  and  within  a  fhort  time,  has  much  in  it  of  the  char¬ 
acter 
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acler  of  truth.  It  was  the  firranefs  and  perfeverance  of  raei 
who  knew  what  they  relied  upon. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  fuperior  in  impor« 
tance,  is  the  teRimony  of  Puny  the  younger.  Pliny  was 
the  Roman  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  two  conlid- 
erable  diRri&s  in  the  northern  part  of  Afia  Minor.  The 
fituation  in  which  he  found  his  province,  led  him  to  apply 
to  the  emperor  (Trajan)  for  his  dire&ion,  as  to  the  con- 
daft  he  was  to  hold  towards  the  ChriRians.  The  letter, 
in  which  this  application  is  contained,  was  written  not 
quite  eighty  years  after  ChriR's  afcenfion.  The  prefident 
in  this  letter,  Rates  the  meafures  he  had  already  purfued, 
and  then  adds,  as  his  reafon  for  refortiog  to  the  empe¬ 
ror's  counfel  and  authority,  the  following  words  : _ “  Sus¬ 

pending  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourfe  to  you  for 
advice  ;  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter  highly  deferv- 
ing  confideration,  efpecially  upon  account  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  who  are  in  danger  of  fuRering  :  for  many 
of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  fexes  likewife,  are 
accufed,  and  will  be  accufed.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of 
this  fuperftition  feized  cities  only,  but  the  leRer  towns  alfo, 
and  the  open  country,  Neverthelefs  it  feemed  to  me  that 
it  may  be  reRrained  and  corre&ed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almoR  forfaken,  begin  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quented  ;  and  the  facred  folemnities,  after  a  long  inter- 
million,  are  revived.  Vidims,  likewife,  are  every  where 
(paflim)  bought  up  ;  whereas,  for  fome  time,  there  were 
few  to  purchafe  them.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were 
granted  to  thofe  that  fhall  repent. ''a 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  the  paftage  of  Pliny's  let¬ 
ter,  here  quoted,  proves  not  only  that  the  ChriRians  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  now  numerous,  but  that  they 
had  fubfiRed  there  for  fome  confiderable  time.  “  It  is 
certain  (he  fays)  that  the  temples,  which  were  almoR  for¬ 
faken,  (plainly  afcribing  this  defertion  of  the  popular  wor- 
Rrip  to  the  prevalency  of  ChriRianity)  begin  to  be  more 

frequented  ; 
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frequented  ;  and  the  facred  folemnities,  after  a  long  inter- 
million,  are  revived.”  There  are  alfo  two  claufes  in  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  letter  which  indicate  the  fame  thing  ;  one, 
in  which  he  declares  that  he  had  <£  never  been  prefent  at 
any  trials  of  Chridians,  and  therefore  knew  not  what 
■was  the  ufual  fubjedt  of  inquiry  and  punifhment,  or  how 
far  either  was  wont  to  be  urged  the  fecond  claufe  is  the 
following  ;  u  others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who,  at 
firll,  confefied  themfelves  Chriflians,  and  afterwards  deni¬ 
ed  it ;  the  red  faid,  they  had  been  Chridians,  fome  three 
years  ago,  fome  longer,  and  fome  above  twenty  years.” 
It  is  alfo  apparent  that  Pliny  Ipeaks  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  as  a  defeription  of  men  well  known  to  the  per¬ 
son  to.  whom  he  writes.  His  fird  fentence  concerning 
them  is,  “  I  have  never  been  prefent  at  the  trials  of 
Chridians.”  This  mention  of  the  name  of  Chridians, 
without  any  preparatory  explanation,  fhows  that  it  was  a 
term  familiar  both  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  was  addreded.  Had  it  not  been  fo,  Pliny 
would  naturally  have  begun  his  letter  by  informing  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  he  had  met  with  a  certain  fet  of  men  in  the 
province  called  Chridians. 

Here  then  is  a  very  fignal  evidence  of  the  progrefs  of 
the  Chridian  religion  in  a  Ihort  fpace.  It  was  not  four- 
icore  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus  when  Pliny  wrote 
this  letter  ;  nor  feventy  years  fince  the  apodles  of  Jefus 
began  to  mention  his  name  to  the  Gentile  world.  Bi- 
thynia  and  Pontus  were  at  a  great  didance  from  Judea,  the 
centre  from  which  the  religion  fpread ;  yet  in  thefe  provinces 
Chndianity  had  long  fubfifted,  and  Chridians  were  now 
in  luch  numbers,  as  to  lead  the  Roman  governor  to  report 
to  the  emperor,  that  they  were  found,  not  only  in  cities,  but 
m  villages  and  in  open  countries  ;  of  all  ages,  of  evenr 
rank  and  condition  ;  that  they  abounded  fo  much,  as  to 
have  produced  a  vifible  defertion  of  the  temples  ;  that 
beads  brought  to  market  for  victims  had  few  purchafers  * 
mat  the  facred  folemnities  were  much  negle&ed  ;  circum- 
tances  noted  by  Pliny,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fhowing 
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to  the  emperor  the  effect  and  prevalency  of  the  new  indi- 
tution. 

No  evidence  remains,  by  which  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Chridians  were  more  numerous  in  Pontus  and  Bithyn- 
ia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  has  any 
reafon  been  offered  to  fhow  why  they  Hiould  be  fo. 
Chriflianity  did  not  begin  in  thefe  countries,  nor  near 
them.  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  con¬ 
fine  the  defeription  in  Pliny’s  letter  to  the  (late  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  thofe  provinces,  even  if  no  other  aecount  of  the 
fame  fubjedd  had  come  down  to  us  ;  hut,  certainly,  this 
letter  may  fairly  be  applied  in  aid  and  confirmation  of  the 
reprefentations  given  of  the  general  (late  of  Chrillianity  in 
the  world,  by  Chriflian  writers  of  that  and  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  age. 

Jullin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after  Pliny 
and  one  hundred  and  fix  after  the  afeenfion,  has  thefe  re¬ 
markable  words  :  “  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  thofe  who 
wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in  tents,  amongd  whom  prayers 
and  thankfgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Crea¬ 
tor  of  the  univerfe  by  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jcfus.”' 
Tertullian,  who  comes  about  fifty  years  after  Judin,  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman  empire  in  thefe  terms  : 
<<  We  were  but  of  yederday,  and  we  have  filled  your  cit¬ 
ies,  idands,  towns  and  boroughs,  the  camp,  the  fenate, 
and  the  forum.  They  (the  heathen  adverfaries  of  Chrif- 
lianity)  lament,  that  every  fex,  age  and  condition,  and  per- 
fons  of  every  rank  alfo,  are  converts  to  that  name.”5  I 
do  allow  that  thefe  expreifions  are  loofe,  and  may  be  called 
declamatory.  But  even  declamation  hath  its  hounds : 
this  public  boading  upon  a  fubje<d,  which  mud  be  known 
to  every  reader,  was  not  only  ufelefs  but  unnatural,  un* 
lefs  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  in  a  confidsrable  degree, 
correfponded  with  the  defeription  ;  at  lead  unlefs  it 
had  been  both  true  and  notorious,  that  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Chridians,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  were  to 

be 
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be  found  in  mod  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
fame  Tertullian,  in  another  pafiage,  by  way  of  fetting 
forth  the  extenfive  diffufion  of  Chridianity,  enumerates  as 
belonging  to  Chrid,  befide  many  other  countries,  the 
“  Moors  and  Gwtulians  of  Africa,  the  borders  of  Spain, 
feveral  nations  of  France  and  parts  of  Britain  inaccedible 
to  the  Romans,  the  Sarmatians,  Daci,  Germans,  and 
Scythians  :”a  and,  which  is  more  material  than  the  extent 
of  the  inditution,  the  number  of  Chridians  in  the  feveral 
countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is  thus  expreffed  by  him  : 
“  Although  fo  great  a  multitude,  that  in  almod  every  city 
we  form  the  greater  part,  we  pafs  our  time  modedly  and 
in  lilence.”b  Clement  Alexandrinus,  who  preceded  Ter¬ 
tullian  by  a  few  years,  introduces  a  comparifon  between 
the  fuccefs  of  Chridianity,  and  that  of  the  mod  celebrated 
philofophical  inditutions.  “  The  philofophers  were  con¬ 
fined  to  Greece,  and  to  their  particular  retainers  :  but 
the  dodhine  of  the  Mader  of  Chridianity  did  not  remain 
in  Judea,  as  philofophy  did  in  Greece,  but  is  fpread 
throughout  the  whole  world,  in  every  nation  and  village 
and  city,  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,-  converting  both 
whole  houfes  and  feparate  individuals,  having  already 
brought  over  to  the  truth  not  a  few  of  the  philofophers 
themfelves.  If  the  Greek  philofophy  be  prohibited,  it 
immediately  vanilhes  ;  whereas,  from  the  fir  ft  preaching  of 
eur  dodtrine,  kings  and  tyrants,  governors  and  prefdents, 
with  their  whole  train,  and  with  the  populace  on  their 
fide,  have  endeavoured  with  their  whole  might  to  exter¬ 
minate  it,  yet  doth  it  flourilh  more  and  more.,?c  Origen, 
who  follows  Tertullian  at  the  didance  of  only  thirty 
years,  delivers  nearly  the  fame  account :  “  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  (fays  he)  throughout  all  Greece,  and  in  all 
other  nations,  there  are  innumerable  and  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes,  who,  having  left  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
thofe  whom  they  edeemed  gods,  have  given  themfelves  up 
to  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  the  religion  of  Chrid  ;  and  this, 

not 
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not  without  the  bittereft  refentment  from  the  idolaters,  by 
whom  they  were  frequently  put  to  torture,  and  fometimes 
to  death  :  and  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how,  in  fo  fhort 
a  time,  the  religion  has  increafed,  amidft  punifhment  and 
death,  and  every  kind  of  tortured* a  In  another  paffage 
Oiigen  draws  the  following  candid  comparifon  between  the 
hate  of  Chrifiianity  in  his  time,  and  the  condition  of  its 
more  primitive  ages  : — By  the  good  providence  of  God 
the  Chriffian  religion  has  fo  fiourifhed  and  increafed  con¬ 
tinually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely  without  moleftation, 
although  there  were  a  thoufand  obftacles  to  the  fpreading 
of  the  do<5hfine  of  Jefus  in  the  world.  But  as  it  was  the 
will  of  God,  that  the  Gentiles  fhould  have  the  benefit  of 
it,  all  the  councils  of  men  again  ft  the  Chriftians  were  de¬ 
feated  ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  emperors  and  govern¬ 
ors  of  provinces,  and  the  people  every  where,  drove  to 
deprefs  them,  fo  much  the  more  have  they  increafed  and 
prevailed  exceedingly.”15 

It  is  well  known,  that  within  lefs  than  eighty  years  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  Roman  empire  became  Chriftian  under  Con- 
ftantine  ;  and  it  is  probable  tha.t  Conftantine  declared  him- 
felf  on  the  fide  of  the  Chriftians  becaufe  they  were  the 
powerful  party  :  for  Arnobius,  who  wrote  immediately 
before  Conft amine’s  acceftion,  fpeaks  of  the  whole  world 
as  filled  v/ith  Chrift’s  doftrine,  of  its  diftufion  throughout 
all  countries,  of  an  innumerable  body  of  Chriftians  in  dis¬ 
tant  provinces,  of  the  ftrange  revolution  of  opinion,  of  men 
of  the  greateft  genius,  orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
lawyers,  phyficians,  having  come  over  to  the  inftitution, 
and  that  alfo  in  the  face  of  threats,  executions,  and  tor¬ 
tures.”0  And  not  more  than  twenty  years  after  Conftan- 
tine’s  entire  pofiefiion  of  the  empire,  Julius  Firmicus  Ma- 
ternus  calls  upon  the  emperors  Conftantius  and  Conftans 
to  extirpate  the  relics  of  the  ancient  religion  ;  the  reduc¬ 
ed  and  fallen  condition  of  which  is  defcribed  by  our  .au¬ 
thor 
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thor  in  the  following  words  : — 4 4  Licet  adhuc  in  quibuf- 
dam  regionibus  idololatrise  morientia  palpitent  membra,  ta- 
men  in  eo  res  ed,  ut  a  Cliriftianis  omnibus  terris  pediferum 
hoc  malum  funditus  amputetur  and  in  another  place, 
“  Modicum  tan  turn  fupered,  ut  legibus  vedris  extin&a 
idololatrise  pereat  funeda  contagio.”4  It  will  not  be 
thought  that  we  quote  this  writer  in  order  to  recommend 
his  temper  or  his  judgment,  but  to  fhow  the  compaiative 
date  of  Chridianity  and  of  heathenifm  at  this  period. 
Fifty  years  afterwards,  Jerome  reprefents  the  decline  of 
pagan ifm  in  language  which  conveys  the  fame  idea  of  its  ap¬ 
proaching  extinction  :  “  Solitudinem  patitur  et  in  urbe 
gentilitas.  Dii  quondam  nationum,  cum  bubonibus  et  noc- 
tuis,  in  fobs  culminibus  remanferunt.”5  Jerome  here  in¬ 
dulges  a  triumph,  natural  and  allowable  in  a  zealous  friend 
of  the  caufe,  but  which  could  only  be  fuggeded  to  his 
mind  by  the  content  and  univerfality  with  which  he  law 
the  religion  received.  i6  But  now  (fays  he)  the  palfion 
and  refurreCtion  of  Chrid  are  celebrated  in  the  difoourfes 
and  writings  of  all  nations.  I  need  not  mention  Jews, 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  Indians,  Perfians,  Goths  and 
Egyptians,  philofophife,  and  firmly  believe  the  immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  foul  and  future  recompenfes,  which,  before,  the 
greated  philofophers  had  denied,  or  doubted  of,  or  per¬ 
plexed  with  their  difputes.  The  fiercenefs  of  Thracians 
and  Scythians  is  now  foftened  by  the  gentle  found  of  the 
gofpel  ;  and  every  where  Chrid  is  all  in  all.,,c  Were 
therefore  the  motives  of  Condantine’s  converlion  ever  fo 
problematical,  the  eafy  edablifhment  of  Chridianity,  and 
the  ruin  of  heathenifm  under  him  and  his  immediate  fuc- 
cefibrs,  is  of  itfelf  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  which  Chridian¬ 
ity  had  made  in  the  preceding  period.  It  may  be  added 
alfo,  “  that  Maxentius,  the  rival  of  Condantine,  had  fhown 
himfelf  friendly  to  the  Chridians.  Therefore,  of  thofe 
who  were  contending  for  worldly  power  and  empire,  one 
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adhially  favoured  and  flattered  them,  and  another  may  be 
fufpedled  to  have  joined  himfelf  to  them,  partly  from  con- 
flderation  of  interef I ;  fo  considerable  were  they  become, 
under  external  difadvantages  of  all  forts.”a  This  at  lead 
is  certain,  that  throughout  the  whole  tranfadlion  hitherto, 
the  great  feemed  to  follow,  not  to  lead  the  public  opinion. 

It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  fome  notion  of  the  extent 
and  progrefs  of  Christianity,  or  rather  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  many  early  Chriftians,  of  their  learning  and 
their  labours,  to  notice  the  number  of  Chriftian  writers 
who  flourifned  in  thefe  ages.  St.  Jerome’s  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  fixtyfix  writers  within  the  three  firft  centuries,  and 
the  fix  firft  years  of  the  fourth  ;  and  fifty-four  between  that 
time  and  his  own,  viz.  A.  F).  392.  Jerome  introduces 
his  catalogue  with  the  following  juft  remonftrance  : — “Let 
thofe,  who  fay  the  church  has  had  no  philofophers,  nor 
eloquent  and  learned  men,  obferve  who  and  what  they 
were,  who  founded,  eftablifhed,  and  adorned  it ;  let  them 
ceafe  to  accufe  our  faith  of  rufticity,  and  confefs  their  mif- 
take.”b  Of  thefe  writers,  feveral,  as  JuSiin,  Irenseus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bardefanes, 
Hippolitus,  Eufebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Chriflian 
writers  abounded  particularly  about  the  year  178.  Alex¬ 
ander,  biShop  of  Jerufalem,  founded  a  library  in  that  city 
A.  D.  212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  founded  a 
library  at  Cefarea,  A.  D.  294.  Public  defences  were  alfo 
fet  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  courfe 
of  its  three  firft  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years 
after  Chrift’s  afeenfion,  Quadra tus  and  Ariftides,  whofe 
works,  except  fome  few  fragments  of  the  firft,  are  loft ; 
and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Juftin  Martyr,  whofe 
works  remain,  prefented  apologies  for  the  Chriftian  relig¬ 
ion  to  the  Roman  emperors ;  Quadratus  and  Ariftides  to 
Adrian,  Juftin  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a  fecond  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bifliop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollina- 
ris,  bifliop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  rep¬ 
utation* 
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utation,  did  the  fame  to  Marcus  Antoninus  twenty  years 
afterwards  :a  and  ten  years  after  this,  Apollonius,  who 
buffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Commodus,  com- 
pofed  an  apology  for  his  faith,  which  he  read  in  the  fenate, 
and  which  was  afterwards  pub!ifhed.b  Fourteen  years  af¬ 
ter  the  apology  of  Apollonius,  Tertullian  addreffed  the 
work,  which  now  remains  under  that  name,  to  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  and,  about  the 
fame  time,  Minucius  Felix  compofed  a  defence  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  which  is  dill  extant ;  and,  fhortly  after 
the  conclufion  of  this  century,  copious  defences  of  Chrif- 
iianity  were  publifhed  by  Arnobius  and  La&antius* 


Sect.  IL 

Reflections  upon  the  preceding  Account . 

IN  viewing  the  progrefs  of  Chridianity,  our  drd  atten¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  number  of  converts  at  Jerufalem,  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  founder’s  death  ;  becaufe  this  fuccefs  was 
a  fuccefs  at  the  time ,  and  upon  the  fpot,  when  and  where 
the  chief  part  of  the  hiflory  had  been  tranfa&ed. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  called  upon  to  attend  to  the 
early  edablifhment  of  numerous  Chridian  focieties  in  Ju¬ 
dea  and  Galilee,  which  countries  had  been  the  fcene  of 
Chrid’s  miracles  and  minidry,  and  where  the  memory  of 
what  had  pafled,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  was  alleged, 
mud  have  yet  been  frefh  and  certain. 

We  are,  thirdly,  invited  to  recoiled  the  fuccefs  of  the 
apoftles  and  of  their  companions,  at  the  feveral  places  to 
which  they  came,  both  within  and  without  Judea  ;  becaufe 
it  was  the  credit  given  to  original  witnefles,  appealing  for 
the  truth  of  their  accounts  to  what  themfelves  had  feen 

and 
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and  heard.  1  he  effect  alfo  of  their  preaching,  ftrongly 
confirms  the  truth  of  what  our  hiftory  pofitively  and  cir- 
cumftantially  relates,  that  they  were  able  to  exhibit  to  their 
hearers  fupei  natural  atteffcations  of  their  million. 

We  are,  laflly,  to  confider  the  fubjequent  growth  and 
fpread  of  the  religion,  of  which  we  receive  iucceffive  inti¬ 
mations,  and  fatisfadory,  though  general  and  occafional 
accounts,  until  its  full  and  final  eflablifhment. 

In  all  thefe  feveral  fhiges,  the  hiftory  is  without  a  par¬ 
allel  ;  for  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  we  have  not  now  been 
tracing  the  progrefs,  and  deferibing  the  prevalency,  of  an 
opinion,  founded  upon  philofophical  or  critical  arguments, 
upon  mere  dedudions  of  reafon,  or  the  conftrudion  of  an¬ 
cient  writings,  (of  which  kind  are  the  feveral  theories 
which  have,  at  different  times,  gained  poffefiion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  various  departments  of  fcience  and  literature  ; 
and  of  one  or  other  of  which  kind  are  the  tenets  alfo  which 
divide  the  various  feds  of  Chriftianity)  but  that  we  fpeak 
of  a  fyflem,  the  very  balls  and  poftulatum  of  which,  was  a 
fupernatural  character  aferibed  to  a  particular  perfon  ;  of 
a  doctrine,  the  truth  whereof  depended  entirely  upon  the 
truth  of  a  matter  of  fad  then  recent.  “  To  efiabliih  a  new 
religion,  even  among!!  a  few  people,  or  in  one  tingle  nation, 
is  a  thing  in  itfelf  exceedingly  difficult.  To  reform  fome 
corruptions  which  may  have  fpread  in  a  religion,  or  to  make 
new  regulations  in  it,  is  not  perhaps  fo  hard,  when  the  main 
and  principal  parts  of  that  religion  are  preierved  entire  and 
nnffiaken  ;  and  yet  this  very  often  cannot  be  accompliihed, 
without  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
and  may  be  attempted  a  thoufand  times  without  fuccefs. 
But  to  introduce  a  new  faith,  a  new  way  of  thinking  and 
ading,  and  to  perfuade  many  nations  to  quit  the  religion 
in  which  their  anceftors  had  lived  and  died,  which  had 
been  delivered  down  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  to 
make  them  forfake  and  defpife  the  deities  which  they  had 
been  acculfomed  to  reverence  and  worfhip ;  this  is  a 
work  of  flill  greater  difficulty.1  The  refinance  of  educa¬ 
tion, 

a  Jortiu’s  Dif.  on  die  Chrlft.  Rel.  p.  107.  ed.  IV- 
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tlon,  worldly  policy,  and  fuperftition,  is  almofl  invinci- 
ble.” 

If  men,  In  thefe  days,  be  Chriflians  in  confequence  of 
their  education,  in  fubmiflion  to  authority,  or  m  compliance 
with  fafhion,  let  us  recoiled!  that  it  was  not  fo  from  the 
beginning.  The  firlt  race  of  Chriflians,  as  well  as  mil- 
lions  who  fucceeded  them,  became  fuch  in  formal  oppo- 
fition  to  all  thefe  motives,  to  the  whole  power  and  llrength 
of  this  influence.  Every  argument  therefore,  and  every 
inftance,  which  fets  forth  the  prejudice  of  education,  and 
the  aim  oft  irrefillihle  effedls  of  that  prejudice  (and  no  per- 
fons  are  more  fond  of  expatiating  upon  this  fubjedt  than, 
deiftical  writers)  in  fad  confirms  the  evidence  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  argument  which  is  drawn- 
from  the  early  propagation  of  Chriftianity,  I  know  no  fair¬ 
er  way  of  proceeding,  than  to  compare  what  we  have  feen 
©f  the  fubjedt,  with  the  fuccefs  of  Chriilian  millions  in  mod¬ 
ern  ages.  In  the  Ead>  India  million,  fapported  by  the 
fociety  for  promoting  Chriilian  knowledge,  we  hear  fome- 
times  of  thirty,  fometimes  of  forty,  being  baptized  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  and  thefe  principally  children.  Of  con¬ 
verts  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  of  adults  voluntarily  em¬ 
bracing  Chriliianity,  the  number  is  extremely  fmall. 
«  Notwithstanding  the  labour  of  milfionaries  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years,  and  the  eflablilhments  of  different 
ChrilHan  nations  who  fupport  them,  there  are  not  twelve 
thoufand  Indian  Chriftians,  and  thefe  almoft  entirely  out- 
calls.55* 

I  lament,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  little  progrefs  which 
Chriliianity  has  made  in  thefe  countries,  and  the  inconfid- 
crable  effect  that  has  followed  the  labours  of  its  miffiona- 
ries  ;  but  I  fee  in  it  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  religion.  What  had  the  apollles  to  a  flit  them  in  prop¬ 
agating  Chrifdanky,  which  the.  mifiionaries  have  not  ?  If 

piety 

a  Sketches  relating  to  the  hiftory,  learning,  and  manners  of  the 
Hindoos,  p.  48.  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertfon.  Hill.  Dif.  concerning 
ancier.t  India,  p.  236. 
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pitt/y  and  zeal  had  been  fufHeient,  I  doubt  not  but  that  ou? 
miffionaries  poffefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  high  degree,  for  noth¬ 
ing,  except  piety  and  zeal,  could  engage  them  in  the  un- 
ciei  taking.  If  fandtity  of  life  and  manners  was  the  allure¬ 
ment,  the  conduct  of  thefe  men  is  unblameable.  If  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  education  and  learning  be  looked  to,  there  is 
not  one  of  the  modern  miffionaries,  who  is  not,  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  fuperior  to  all  the  apodles  ;  and  that  not  only  abfo- 
lutely,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  relatively ,  in  com¬ 
panion,  that  is,  with  thole  among!!  whom  they  exercile 
their  office,  if  the  intrmfic  excellency  of  the  religion, 
the  perfection  of  its  morality,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the 
eloquence  or  tendernefs  or  fublimity  of  various  parts  of  its 
writings,  were  the  recommendations  by  which  it  made  its 
way,  thefe  remain  the  lame.  If  the  character  and  circum- 
flances,  under  which  the  preachers  were  introduced  to  the 
countries  m  which  they  taught,  be  accounted  of  impor¬ 
tance,  this  advantage  is  all  on  the  fide  of  the  modern  mifi» 
fionaries.  They  come  from  a  country  and  a  people,  to 
which  the  Indian  world  look  up  with  fentiments  of  defer¬ 
ence.  X1  ne  apoltles  came  forth  amongft  the  Gentiles  under 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Jews,  which  was  precifely  the 
character  they  defpifed  and  derided.  If  it  be  difgraceful  in 
Jnaia  to  become  a  Chriftian,  it  could  not  be  much  lefs  fo 
to  be  enrolled  amongft  thofe,  <4  quos  per  flagitia  invifos, 
yulgus  Chriftianos  appellabat.”  If  the  religion  which 
they  had  to  encounter  be  confidered,  the  difference,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  not  be  great.  The  theology  of  both  was 
nearly  the  fame,  “  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  performed  by 
the  power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  zEolus,  of  Mars,  of 
Venus,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  Weft,  is  aferibed, 
in  the  Eaft,  to  the  agency  of  Agrio,  the  god  of  fire,  Va- 
roon,  the  god  of  oceans,  Vavoo,  the  god  of  wind,  Cams, 
the  god  of  love.  a  The  lacred  rites  of  the  we  Hern  poly- 
theifm  were  gay,  feftive  and  licentious  ;  t lie  rites  of  the 
public  religion  in  the  Eaft  partake  of  the  fame  character, 

with 

a  Baghvat  Geeta,  p.  94.  quoted  by  Dr.  RobertfoB,  bid.  Dif.  p 

$06. 
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»vith  a  more  avowed  indecency.  “  In  every  fundlion  per¬ 
formed  in  the  pagodas,  as  well  as  in  every  public  procef* 
fion,  it  is  the  office  of  thefe  women  (i.  e.  of  women  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Brahmins  for  the  purpofe)  to  dance  before 
the  idols,  and  to  fing  hymns  in  his  praife  ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fay,  whether  they  trefpafs  mod  againfl  decency  by 
the  geftures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  verfes  which  they  re¬ 
cite.  The  walls  of  the  pagodas  were  covered  with  paint¬ 
ings  in  a  ftyle  no  lefs  indelicate.”3  b 

On  both  fides  of  the  comparifon  the  popular  religion 
had  a  ftrong  eftablifhment.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
it  was  ft r icily  incorporated  with  the  date.  The  magiftrate 
was  tire  pried.  The  highed  offices  of  government  bore 
•the  mod  didinguiffied  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  public 
rites.  In  India,  a  powerful  and  numerous^cad  poflefs  ex- 
clulively  the  adminidration  of  the  eftablifhed  worffiip ; 
and  are,  of  confequence,  devoted  to  its  fervice,  and  attach¬ 
ed  to  its  intered.  In  both,  the  prevailing  mythology  was 
deditute  of  any  proper  evidence,  or  rather,  in  both,  the 
origin  of  the  tradition  is  run  up  into  ages,  long  anterior  to 
the  exidence  of  credible  hidory,  or  of  written  language. 
The  Indian  chronology  computes  eras  by  millions  of 
years,  and  the  life  of  man  by  thoufands  ;c  and  in  theie, 
or  prior  to  thefe,  is  placed  the  hidory  of  their  divinities. 
In  both,  the  eftablifhed  fuperftition  held  the  fame  place  in 
the  public  opinion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  both  it  was  credited 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people, d  but  by  the  learned  and  philo- 


2  Others  of  the  deities  of  the  Eaft  are  of  an  aufterc  and  gloomy 
character,  to  be  propitiated  by  victims,  fometimes  by  human  facri- 
iices,  and  by  voluntary  torments  of  the  molt  excruciating  kind. 

Voyage  de  Gentil.  voh  I.  p.  244 — 260.  Preface  to  Code  of 
Gentoo  Laws,  p.  57.  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  p.  3  20. 

c  “  The  Suttee  Jogue,  or  age  of  purity,  is  faid  to  have  laded 
three  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  they  hold  that  the 
life  of  man  was  extended  in  that  age  to  one  hundred  thoufand 
years  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  amongft  ths  Indian  writers  of  fix 
millions  of  years  in  the  computation  of  this  era.”  lb. 

d  “  How  abfurd  foever  the  articles  of  faith  maybe,  which  fuper- 
ftition  has  adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it  pre¬ 
fetches, 
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iophic  part  of  the  community,  either  derided,  or  regarded 
by  them  as  only  fit  to  be  upholden  for  the  fake  of  its  po¬ 
Or  il  it  fhould  be  allowed,  that  the  ancient'  heathens 
beiieved  in  their  religion  lefs  generally  than  the  prefent 
Indians  do,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  circumflance 
^  ould  afford  any  facility  to  the  work  of  the  apo  flies,  above 
that  of  modern  miffionaries.  To  me  it  appears,  and  I 
think  it  material  to  be  remarked,  that  a  difbelief  of  the 
eflablifhed  religion  of  their  country  (I  do  not  mean  a  re- 
jedtion  of  fome  of  its  articles,  but  a  radical  difbelief  of  the 
whole)  has  no  tendency  to  difpofe  men  for  the  reception 
of  another  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  generates  a  fet¬ 
tled  contempt  of  all  religious  pretenfions  whatever.  Gen¬ 
eral  infidelity  is  the  hardeff  foil  which  the  propagators  of 
a  new  religion  can  have  to  work  upon.  Could  a  Metho¬ 
dic 

rentes,  the  former  are  received,  in  every  age  and  country,  with 
vinhefitating  aiTent,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  latter 
obferved  with  fcrupulous  exadlnefs.  In  our  reafonings  concern¬ 
ing  opinions  and  practices,  which  differ  widely  from  our  own, 
we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  Having  been  iuftru&ed  ourfelves 
in  the  principles  of  a  religion,  worthy,  in  every  refpedb,  of  that 
divine  wifdom  by  which  they  were  dictated,  we  frequently  ex- 
prefs  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  nations,  in  embracing  fyftems  of 
belief  which  appear  to  us  fo  diredlly  repugnant  to  right  reafon  ; 
and  fometimes  fufpedf,  that  tenets  fo  wild  and  extravagant  do  not 
really  gain  credit  with  them.  But  experience  may  fatisfy  us,  that 
neither  our  wonder  nor  fufpicions  are  well  founded.  No  article 
of  the  public  religion  was  called  in  queftion  by  thofe  people  of  an¬ 
cient  Europe,  with  whofe  hiflory  we  are  beft  acquainted  ;  and  no 
pradtice,  which  it  enjoined,  appeared  improper  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  diminiih  the  reverence 
of  men  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  or  to  alienate  them  from 
their  worfhip,  excited,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  in* 
dignant  zeal,  which  is  natural  to  every  people  attached  to  their 
religion  by  a  firm  perfuafion  of  its  truth.”  Ind.  Dif.  p.  321. 

a  That  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the  Eafb  are  rational  theifls, 
and  fecretly  rejedt  the  eft ablifhed  theory,  and  contemn  the  rites 
that  were  founded  upon  them,  or  rather  confider  them  as  contri¬ 
vances  to  be  fupported  for  their  political  ufes,  fee  Dr.  Robertfords 
bid.  Dif.  p.  324—334- 
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did  or  Moravian  promife  himfelf  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs 
with  a  French  efprit  fort,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
laugh  at  the  popery  of  his  country,  than  with  a  believing 
Mahometan  or  Hindoo  ?  Or  are  our  modern  unbelievers 
in  Chriftianity  for  that  reafon  in  danger  of  becoming 
Mahometans  or  Hindoos  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews,  who  had  a  body  of  hiflorical  evidence  to  offer  for 
their  religion,  and  who  at  that  time  undoubtedly  entertain¬ 
ed  and  held  forth  the  expectation  of  a  future  date,  de¬ 
rived  any  great  advantage,  as  to  the  extenfion  of  their  fyf- 
tem,  from  the  diferedit  into  which  the  popular  religion 
had  fallen  with  many  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

We  have  particularly  directed  our  obfervations  to  the 
date  and  progrefs  of  Chriflianity  amongd  the  inhabitants 
of  India  ;  but  the  hidory  of  the  Chriftian  miffion  in  other 
countries,  where  the  efficacy  of  the  miffion  is  left  folely  to 
the  conviction  wrought  by  the  preaching  of  Grangers,  pre- 
fents  the  fame  idea,  as  the  Indian  miffion  does,  of  the  fee- 
bienefs  and  inadequacy  of  human  means.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  was  publiffied  in  England,  a  tranflation 
from  the  Dutch  of  a  hidory  of  Greenland,  and  a  relation 
of  the  miffion,  for  above  thirty  years  carried  on  in  that 
country,  by  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  c-r  Moravians.  Every 
part  of  that  relation  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  dated. 
Nothing  could  furpafs,  or  hardly  equal,  the  zeal  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  miffionaries.  Yet  their  hidorian,  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  narrative,  could  find  place  for  no  reflections 
more  encouraging  than  the  following : — “  A  perfon  that 
had  known  the  heathen,  that  had  feen  the  little  benefit 
from  the  great  pains  hitherto  taken  v/ith  them,  and  con- 
fidered  that  one  after  another  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
the  converfion  of  thofe  infidels :  (and  fome  thought  they 
would  never  be  converted,  till  they  faw  miracles  wrought 
a  ^  in  the  apodies  days,  and  this  the  Greenlanders  expeefted 
and  demanded  of  their  indruclors)  one  that  confidered 
this,  I  fay,  would  not  much  wonder  at  the  pad  unfruitful- 
nefs  of  thefe  young  beginners,  as  at  their  dedfad  perfe- 
rerance  in  the  midft  of  nothing  but  didrefs,  difficulties  and 

C c  impediments* 
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impediments,  internally  and  externally  ;  and  that  they 
never  defponded  of  the  converfion  of  thofe  poor  creatures 
amidd  all  feeming  impoffibilities.”a 

From  the  widely  difproportionate  effects,  which  attend 
the  preaching  of  modern  miflioaaries  of  Chridianity,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  followed  the  minidry  of  Chrid  and  his 
apodles,  under  circumdances  either  alike,  or  net  fo  unlike 
as  to  account  for  the  difference,  a  conclufion  is  fairly 
drawn,  in  fupport  of  what  our  hidories  deliver  concerning 
them,  that  they  poffeffed  means  of  convi<dion,  which  we 
have  not ;  that  they  had  proofs  to  appeal  to,  which  we 
want. 

3  Hift.  of  Greenland,  vol.  II.  p.  376. 


Sect.  IIL 

Of  the  Religion  of  Mahomet . 

THE  only  event  in  the  hidory  of  the  human  fpecics, 
which  admits  of  comparifon  with  the  propagation  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  is  the  fuccefs  of  Mahometanifm.  The  Mahometan 
inditution  was  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  was  recent  in  its  hido¬ 
ry,  and  was  founded  upon  a  fupernatural  or  prophetic  char- 
after  affumed  by  its  author.  In  thefe  articles  the  refem- 
blance  with  Chridianity  is  confeffed.  But  there  are 
points  of  difference,  which  feparate,  we  apprehend,  the 
two  cafes  entirely. 

I.  Mahomet  did  not  found  his  pretenfions  upon  mira¬ 
cles,  properly  fo  called ;  that  is,  upon  proofs  of  fipernat- 
ural  agency,  capable  of  being  known  and  atteded  by  oth¬ 
ers.  Chridians  are  warranted  in  this  affertion  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Koran,  in  which  Mahomet  not  only  does 
not  affett  the  power  of  working  miracles,  but  exprefsly 
difclaims  it.  The  following  paflages  of  that  book  furnifti 
direct  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  we  allege “  The  in¬ 
fidels  fay,  Unlefs  a  fign  be  fent  down  unto  him  from  his 

*  lord 
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lord,  we  will  not  believe  ;  thou  art  a  preacher  only. 
Again,  “  nothing  hindered  us  from  fending  thee  with  mira¬ 
cles,  except  that  the  former  nations  have  charged  them 
with  impollure.,?b  And  laftlyy  “they  fay,  Unlefs  a  lign 
be  fent  down  unto  him  from  his  lord,  we  will  not  believe  ; 
anfwer,  Signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone,  and  I  am  no 
more  than  a  public  preacher.  Is  it  not  fuflicient  for  them, 
that  we  have  fent  dowm  unto  them  the  book  of  the  Koran 
to  be  read  unto  them  ?,,c  Befide  thefe  acknowledgments, 
I  have  obferved  thirteen  di(lin*5l  places,  in  which  Mahomet 
puts  the  objection  (unlefs  a  fign,  &c.)  into  the  mouth  o* 
the  unbeliever,  in  not  one  of  which  does  he  allege  a  mira¬ 
cle  in  reply.  His  anfwer  is,  “that  God  giveth  the  power 
of  working  miracles  when  and  to  whom  he  pleafeth ; 

“  that  if  he  fiiould  work  miracles,  they  would  not  believe  ;,,c 
“  that  they  had  before  rejected  Mofes,  and  Jefus,  and  the 
prophets,  who  wrought  miracles  “  that  the  Koran  it- 
felf  was  a  miracle. ”g 

The  only  place  in  the  Koran,  in  which  it  can  be  pre~ 
tended  that  a  fenfble  miracle  is  referred  to  (for  I  do  not 
allow  the  fecret  vifitations  of  Gabriel,  the  night  journey  of 
Mahomet  to  heaven,  or  the  prefence  in  battle  of  invifible 
hods  of  angels,  to  deferve  the  name  of  fenfible  miracles)  is 
the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter.-  The  words  are 
thefe — “  The  hour  of  judgment  approacheth,  and  the  moon 
hath  been  fplit  in  funder ,  but  if  the  unbelievers  fee  a  fign, 
they  turn  afide,  faying,  This  is  a  powerful  charm.”  The 
Mahometan  expofitors  difagree  in  their  interpretation  of 
this  paffage  ;  fome  explaining  it  to  be  a  mention  of  the 
Iplitting  of  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  future  figns  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  others  referring  it  to  a 
miraculous  appearance  which  had  then  taken  place.h  It 
feems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  Mahomet  may  have  tak¬ 
en  advantage  of  fome  extraordinary  halo,  or  other  un- 

ufua! 

a  Sale’s  Koran,  c.  xiii.  p.  xoi.  ed.  quarto. 
b  c.  xvii.  p.  232.  c  lb.  c.  xxix.  p.  328. 

d  c.  Y.  x.  xiii,. twice,'  e  c.  vi.  f  c.  iii.  xxi.  XXYui, 

£  c,  xyi,  b  Vide  Sale  in  loc. 
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filial  appearance  of  the  moon,  which  had  happened  about 
tnis  time  ;  and  which  fupplied  a  foundation  both  for  this 

pafiage,  and  for  the  dory  which  in  after  times  had  been 
raifed  out  of  it. 

After  this  more  than  filence  ;  after  thefe  authentic  con - 
fcjfions  of  the  Koran,  we  are  not  to  be  moved  with  mirac¬ 
ulous  dories  related  of  Mahomet  by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote 
his  life  above  fix  hundred  years  after  his  death,  or  which 
are  found  in  the  legend  of  A1  Jannabi,  who  came  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  later.a 

On  the  contrary,  from  comparing  what  Mahomet  himfelf 
wrote  and  faid,  with  what  was  afterwards  reported  of  him 
by  his  followers,  the  plain  and  fair  conclufion  is,  that, 
when  the  religion  was  edablifhed  by  conquelf,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  came  out  the  dories  of  his  miracles. 

Now  this  difference  alone  constitutes*  in  my  opinion,  a 
bar  to  all  reafoning  from  one  cafe  to  the  other.  The  fuc- 
<sefs  of  a  religion  founded  upon  a  miraculous  hidory,  fhows 
the  credit  which  was  given  to  the  hidory  ;  and  this  cred¬ 
it,  under  the  circumdances  in  which  it  was  given,  i.  e.  by 
perfons  capable  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  intereded  to  in¬ 
quire  after  it,  is  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  hidory,  and, 
by  confequencefof  the  truth  of  the  religion.  Where  a  mi¬ 
raculous  hidory  is  not  alleged,  no  part  of  this  argument 
can  be  applied.  We  admit  that  multitudes  acknowledged 
the  pretenflons  of  Mahomet ;  but  thefe  pretenfions  being 
deditute  of  miraculous  evidence,  we  know  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  were  acknowledged,  could  not  be  fecure 
grounds  of  perfuafion  to  his  followers,  nor  their  example 
any  authority  to  us.  Admit  the  whole  of  Mahomet’s  au¬ 
thentic  hidory,  fo  far  as  it  was  of  a  nature  capable  of  being 
known  or  witnefled  by  others, to  be  true,  (which  is  certain- 

ly 

a  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  that  thefe  hiftorians  had  any  writ¬ 
ten  accounts  to  appeal  to  more  ancient  than  the  Sonnah,  which 
was  a  collection  of  traditions,  made  by  order  of  the  Cal  iphs,  two 
hundred  years  after  Mahomet’s  death.  Mahomet  died  A.  D. 
632  ;  Al.  Bochari,  one  of  the  fix  do&iors  who  compiled  the  Son¬ 
nah,  was  born  A.  D.  809,  died  869.  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahom¬ 
et,  p.  192.  ed.  7th, 
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!y  to  admit  all  that  the  reception  of  ^  fehgion  can  be 
brought  to  prove)  and  Mahomet  might  M  be  *> 
tor,  or  enthufiaft,  or  an  union  of  both.  Admit  o  be  tru 
almoft  any  part  of  Chrift’s  hiftory,  of  that,  I  mean,  which 
was  public,'  and  within  the  cognizance  of  lus  followers, 
and  he  muft  have  come  from  God.  Where  matter  of  fad 
is  not  in  queftion,  where  miracles  are  not  alleged,  I 
not  fee  that  the  progrefs  of  a  religion  is  a  better ' 
of  its  truth,  than  the  prevalency  of  any  fyftem  of  P 
in  natural  religion,  morality,  or  phyfics,  is  a  proof  oi :  the 
truth  of  thofe  opinions.  And  we  know  that  this  fort  of 
argument  is  inadmiflible  in  any  branch  of  phiiofophy  what- 


But  it  will  be  faid,  If  one  religion  could  make  its  way 
without  miracles,  why  might  not  another  ?  To  which  1  re¬ 
ply,  fir d,  That  this  is  not  the  queftion  :  the  proper  queltion 
is  not,  whether  a  religious  inftitution  could  be  fet  up  wit 
out  miracles,  but  whether  a  religion,  or  a  change  o  re  ig^ 
ion,  founding  itfelf  in  miracles,  could  fucceed  ttfit  rout  any 
reality  to  reft  upon.  I  apprehend  thefe  two  cales  to  be 
very  different ;  and  I  apprehend  Mahomet’s  not  taking 
this  courfe  to  be  one  proof,  amongft  others,  that  the  thing 
is  difficult,  if  not  impoiTibie,  to  be  accomplilhed  :  certainly 
it  was  not  from  an  unconfcioufnefs  of  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  miraculous  evidence,  tor  it  is  very  obfervable, 
that  in  the  fame  volume,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  chap¬ 
ters,  in  which  Mahomet  fo  repeatedly  difclaims  the  pow¬ 
er  of  working  miracles  himfelf,  he  is  inceffantiy  referring 
to  the  miracles  of  preceding  prophets.  One  would  imag¬ 
ine,  to  hear  fome  men  talk,  or  to  read  fome  books,  that 
the  fetting  up  of  a  religion  by  dint  of  miraculous  pretences 
was  a  thing  of  every  day's  experience  ;  whereas  I  believe, 
that,  except  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  religion,  there  is  no 
tolerably  well  authenticated  account  of  any  fuch  thing  hav¬ 
ing  been  accomplifhed. 

II.  Secondly,  the  eftabliihment  of  Mahomet’s  religion 
was  effected  by  cavfes,  which,  in  no  degree,  appertained 
to  the  origin  of  Chriftianity. 

Cc  2  During 


t 
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During  the  fir  A  twelve  years  of  his  million,  Mahomet 
had  recourfe  only  to  perfuafion.  This  is  allowed.  And 
there  is  lufhcient  reafon  from  the  effect  to  believe,  that  if 
he  had  confined  himfelf  to  this  mode  of  propagating  his 

rT  prelent  day  Ihould  *never  have  heard 

cither  of  him  or  it.  “  Three  years  were  filently  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  converlion  of  fourteen  profelytes.  For  ten  years 
the  religion  advanced  with  a  flow  and  painful  progrefs 
within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  The  number  of  profelytes  in 
the  feventh  year  of  his  million  may  be  eflimated  by  the 
abfence  of  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  re¬ 
tired  to  Ethiopia/  Yet  this  progrefs,  fuch  as  it  was, 
appears  to  have  Deen  aided  by  fome  very  important  advan¬ 
tages,  which  Mahomet  found  in  his  lituation,  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  his  defign,  and  in  his  doCtrine. 

1.  Mahomet  was  the  grandfon  of  the  moll  powerful 
and  honourable  family  in  Mecca  ;  and  although  the  earlv 
death  of  his  father  had  not  left  him  a  patrimony  fuitable 
to  his  birth,  he  had,  long  before  the  commencement  of  his 
million,  repaired  this  deficiency  by  an  opulent  marriage. 
A  perfon  confiderable  by  his  wealth,  of  high  defeent,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  chiefs  of  his  country,  taking  upon  him¬ 
felf  the  character  of  a  religious  teacher,  would  not  fail  of 
attracting  attention  and  followers. 

2.  Mahomet  conducted  his  defign,  in  the  outfet  efpec- 
ially,  with  great  art  and  prudence.  He  conducted  it  as  a 
politician  would  conduCt  a  plot.  His  firA  application  was 
to  his  own  family.  This  gained  him  his  wife’s  uncle,  a 
confiderable  perfon  in  Mecca,  together  with  his  coufin  Ali, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Caliph,  then  a  youth  of  great 
expectation,  and  even  already  diAinguiflied  by  his  attach¬ 
ment,  impetuofity  and  courage/  He  next  addrefled  him¬ 
felf 

a  Gibbon’s  Hitt.  vol.  IX.  p.  244.  et  feq.  ed.  Dub. 

Of  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  preferved  the  following  fpecimen  : 
— ■“  When  Mahomet  called  out  in  an  affembly  of  his  family, 
who  among  you  will  be  my  companion,  and  my  vizir  ?  Ali,  then 
only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  fuddenly  replied,  O  proph¬ 
et. 
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felf  to  Abu  Beer,  a  man  amongft  the  firft  of  the  Koreifli 
in  wealth  and  influence.  I  he  intereft  and  example  oi 
Abu  Beer  drew  in  five  other  principal  perfons  in  Mecca, 
whofe  felicitations  prevailed  upon  live  more  of  the  fame 
rank.  This  was  the  work  of  three  years,  during  which 
time  every  thing  was  tranfadted  in  fecret.  Upon  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  allies,  and  under  the  powerful  protedion 
of  his  family,  who,  however  fome  of  them  might  dif- 
approve  his  enterprise,  or  deride  his  pretenfions,  would  not 
faffer  the  orphan  of  their  houfe,  the  relift  of  their  favour¬ 
ite  brother,  to  be  infulted, — Mahomet  now  commenced  his 
public  preaching.  And  the  advance  which  he  made,  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  or  ten  remaining  years  of  his  peaceable  min- 
iftry,  was  by  no  means  greater  than  what,  with  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  with  the  additional  and  Angular  circumftance 
of  there  being  no  ejlahlijhed  religion  at  Mecca  at  that  time 
to  contend  with,  might  reafonably  have  been  expe<5ted* 
How  foon  his  primitive  adherents  were  let  into  the  fecret 
of  his  views  of  empire,  or  in  what  Rage  of  his  undertak¬ 
ing  thefe  views  firft  opened  themfelves  to  his  own  mind, 
it  is  not  now  eafy  to  determine.  The  event  however 
was,  that  thefe  his  firft  profelytes  all  ultimately  attained 
to  riches  and  honours,  to  the  command  of  armies,  and 
the  government  of  kingdoms.51 

3.  The  Arabs  deduced  their  defeent  from  Abraham 
through  the  line  of  Iftimael.  The  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
in  common  probably  v/ith  the  other  Arabian  tribes,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  as,  I  think,  may  clearly  be  colledted  from 
the  Koran,  one  fupreme  Deity,  but  had  aflociated  with  him 
many  objects  of  idolatrous  worfhip.  The  great  do&rine, 
with  which  Mahomet  fet  out,  was  the  ftrieft  and  exclufive 
unity  of  God.  Abraham,  he  told  them,  their  illuftrious 
anceftor  ;  Iftimael,  the  father  of  their  nation  ;  Mofes,  the 
law-giver  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jefus,  the  author  of  Chriftian- 

ity, 

et,  I  am  the  man  ;  whofoever  rifes  againft  thee,  I  will  dalh  out 
his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  Q 
prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them.”  Vol.  IX.  p.  345. 

J  Gib,  vol,  IX,  p.  244, 
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ity,  had  all  averted  the  fame  thing  ;  that  their  followers 
had  univerfally  corrupted  the  truth,  and  that  he  was  now 
commiflioned  to  reftore  it  to  the  world*  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  doctrine  fo  Ipecious,  and  authorifed 
by  names,  fome  or  other  of  which  were  holden  in  the 
highefl  veneration  by  every  defcription  of  his  hearers, 
fhould,  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  miflionary,  prevail  to 
the  extent  in  which  Mahomet  fucceeded  by  his  pacific 
minidry. 

4.  Of  the  mditution  wffiich  Mahomet  joined  with  this 
fundamental  do&rine,  and  of  the  Koran  in  which  that  in- 
ditution  is  delivered,  we  difcover,  I  think,  two  purpofes- 
that  pervade  the  whole,  viz.  to  make  converts,  and  to  make 
his  converts  foldiers.  The  following  particulars,  amongd 
others,  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  evident  indications  of 
thefe  defgns  : 

1 .  When  Mahomet  began  to  preach,  his  addrefs  to  the 
Jews,  the  Chridians,  and  to  the  Pagan  Arabs,  was,  that 
the  religion  which  he  taught,  was  no  other  than  what  had 
been  originally  their  own.  “  We  believe  in  God,  and  that 
which  hath  been  fent  down  unto  us,  and  that  which  hath 
been  fent  down  unto  Abraham,  and  Iffimael,  and  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  the  tribes,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto 
Mofes  and  Jefus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the 
prophets  from  their  Lord  ;  we  make  no  didin<5tkm  be¬ 
tween  any  of  them.”a  “  He  hath  ordained  you  the  relig¬ 
ion  which  he  commanded  Noah,  and  which  we  have  re¬ 
vealed  unto  thee,  O  Mohammed,  and  which  we  command¬ 
ed  Abraham  and  Mofes  and  Jefus,  faying,  Obferve  this  re¬ 
ligion,  and  be  not  divided  therein/ >b  “  He  hath  chofen 
you,  and  hath  not  impofed  on  you  any  difficulty  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  hath  given  you,  the  religion  of  your  father 
Abraham/ 50 

2.  The  author  of  the  Koran  never  ceaies  from  defend¬ 
ing  the  future  anguiffi  of  unbelievers,  their  defpair,  regret, 
penitence  and  torment.  It  is  the  point  wrhich  he  labours- 

above 

a  Sale’s  Koran,  c.  ii.  p.  17.  b  ib.  c.  xlii.  p.  393* 
c  Ib,  c.  xxii.  p.  381, 
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above  all  others.  And  thefe  defcriptions  are  conceived 
in  terms,  which  will  appear  in  no  fmall  degree  imprelTive, 
even  to  the  modern  reader  of  an  Englifh  tranllation. 
Doubtlefs  they  would  operate  with  much  greater  force 
upon  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
directed.  The  terror  which  they  feem  well  calculated  to 
infpire,  would  be  to  many  tempers  a  powerful  application. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  his  voluptuous  paradife  ;  his 
robes  of  filk,  his  palaces  of  marble,  his  rivers  and  fhades, 
his  groves  and  couches,  his  wines,  his  dainties  ;  and,  above 
all,  his  feventy-two  virgins  afligned  to  each  of  the  faithful, 
of  refplendent  beauty  and  eternal  youth  ;  intoxicated  the 
imaginations,  and  feized  the  paiiions  of  his  Eauein  fol~ 
lowers. 

4.  But  Mahomet’s  higheft  heaven  was  referved  for 
thofe,  who  fought  his  battles,  or  expended  their  fortunes 
in  Ins  caufe.  Thofe  believers  who  lit  full  at  nome,  not 
having  any  hurt,  and  thofe  who  employ  their  fortunes  and 
their  perfons  for  the  religion  of  God,  flia.Il  not  be  held 
equal.  God  hath  preferred  thofe  who  employ  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  their  perfons  in  that  caufe,  to  a  degree  above 
thofe  who  fit  at  home.  God  hath  indeed  promifed  every 
one  paradife,  but  God  hath  preferred  thofe  .who  fight for 
the  faith ,  before  thofe  who  fit  ftill,  by  adding  unto  them 
a  «meat  reward  ;  by  degrees  of  honour  conferred  upon 
them  from  him,  and  by  granting  them  forgivenefs  and 
mercy.”a  Again,  “  Do  ye  reckon  the  giving  drink  to  the 
pilgrims,  and  the  vifiting  of  the  holy  temple,  to  be  actions 
as  meritorious  as  thofe  performed  by  him  who  believeth 
in  God  and  the  la  ft  day,  and  fghteth  for  the  religion  of 
God  ?  they  {hall  not  be  held  equal  with  God.  They  who 
have  believed,  and  fled  their  country,  and  employed  their 
fubftance  and  their  perfons  in  the  defence  of  God’s  true 
religion,  fhall  be  in  the  higheft  degree  of  honour  with 
God  ;  and  thefe  are  they  who  fhall  be  happy.  The 
Lord  fendeth  them  good  tidings  of  mercy  from  him,  and 
good  will,  and  of  gardens  wherein  they  fhall  enjoy  lading 

pleafures* 

a  lb.  c.  iv.  p,  73, 
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pleafures.  They  fhall  continue  therein  forever,  for  witft 
God  is  a  great  reward.”*  And,  once  more,  “  Verily 
God  hath  purchafed  of  the  true  believers  their  fouls  and 
their  fubflance,  promifing  them  the  enjoyment  of  paradife, 
on  condition  that  they  fight  for  the  caafe  of  God ,  whether 
they  flay  or  be  flam,  the  promife  for  the  fame  is  alfuredly 
due  by  the  law  and  the  gofpel  and  the  Koran.”bc 

5.  His  do&rine  of  predeftination  was  applicable,  and 
was  applied  by  him,  to  the  fame  purpofe  of  fortifying 
and  of  exalting  the  courage  of  his  adherents.  “  If  any 
thing  of  the  matter  had  happened  unto  us,  we  had  not 
been  flain  here.  Anfwer,  if  ye  had  been  in  your  houfes, 
verily  they  would  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  whofe  daughter 
was  decreed  to  the  places  where  they  died.”d 

6.  In  warm  regions,  the  appetite  of  the  fexes  is  ardent, 
the  paflion  for  inebriating  liquors  moderate.  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  diftin&ion,  although  Mahomet  laid  a  re¬ 
fer  aint  upon  the  drinking  of  wine,  in  the  ufe  of  women  he 
allowed  an  almofu  unbounded  indulgence.  Four  wives, 
with  the  liberty  of  changing  them  at  pleafure,6  together 
with  the  perlbns  of  all  his  captives, f  was  an  irr elidible 
bribe  to  an  Arabian  warrior.  “  God  is  minded,”  fays  he, 
Ipeaking  of  this  very  fubjed:,  “  to  make  his  religion  light 
unto  you,  for  man  was  created  weak.”  How  different 
this  from  the  un accomodating  purity  of  the  gofpel  ?  How 
would  Mahomet  have  fueceeded  with  the  Chriflian  leflon 
in  his  mouth,  “  Whofoever  looketh  after  a  woman  to  lull 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart.”  It  mull:  be  added,  that  Mahomet  did  not  venture 
upon  the  prohibition  of  wine,  till  the  fourth  year  of  the 

Hegira, 

a  lb.  c.  ix.  p.  151.  b  lb.  p.  164. 

c  “  The  fword  (faith  Mahomet)  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell ; 
a  drop  of  blood  filed  in  the  caufe  of  God,  a  night  fpent  in  arms, 
is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  faffing  or  prayer.  Whofo¬ 
ever  falls  in  battle,  his  fins  are  forgiven  at  the  day  of  judgment ; 
his  wounds  fliall  be  refplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  a* 
mufk,  and  the  iofs  of  his  limbs  fhall  be  fupplied  by  the  wings  of 
angels  and  cherubim.”  Gibb.  vol.  IX.  p.  256. 

d  Cc  ilic  p.  54.  c  C.  iy.  p.  63.  f  Gibb.  p. 
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Hegira,  or  the  feventeenth  of  his  million,3  when  his  mili¬ 
tary  fuccefies  had  completely  edablifhed  his  authority. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  of  the  fall  of  the  Ramadan 
and  of  the  mod  laborious  part  of  his  inditution,  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca. c 

What  has  hitherto  been  colle<ffed  from  the  records  of 
the  Muduknan  hidory,  relates  to  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  Mahomet’s  peaceable  preaching,  which  part  alone 
of  his  life  and  enterprife  admits  of  the  fmalled  comparifon 
with  the  origin  of  Chridianity.  A  new  feene  is  now  un¬ 
folded.  The  city  of  Medina,  didant  about  ten  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  Mecca,  was  at  that  time  didra&ed  by  the  hered¬ 
itary  contentions  of  two  hodile  tribes.  Thefe  feuds  were 
exalperated  by  the  mutual  perfecutions  of  the  Jews  and 
Chridians,  and  of  the  different  Chridian  fe<5ts  by  which 
the  city  was  inhabited.*1  The  religion  of  Mahomet  pre- 
fented,  in  iome  meafare,  a  point  of  union  or  compromife 
to  thefe  divided  opinions.  It  embraced  the  principles 
which  were  common  to  them  all.  Each  party  faw  in  it 
an  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  fundamental  truth 
of  their  own  fydem.  To  the  Pagan  Arab,  fomewhat 
imbued  with  the  fentiments  and  knowledge  of  his  Jewifli 
or  Chridian  fellow-citizen,  it  offered  no  offenfive  or  very 
improbable  theology.  This  recommendation  procured  to 
Mahometanifm  a  more  favourable  reception  at  Medina^ 
than  its  author  had  been  able,  by  twelve  years  painful  en¬ 
deavours,  to  obtain  for  it  at  Mecca.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
progrefs  of  the  religion  was  inconfiderable.  His  milfoil - 
ary  could  only  collect  a  congregation  of  forty  perfons.® 
It  was  not  a  religious,  but  a  political  affociation,  which 
ultimately  introduced  Mahomet  into  Medina.  Harraffed, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  and  difgufted  by  the  long  continuance 

of 

a  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  I.  p.  126.  b  lb.  p.  ni. 
c  This  latter,  however,  already  prevailed  amongft  the  Ara'bs9 
and  had  grown  out  of  their  exceflive  veneration  for  the  Caaba. 
Mahomet’s  law,  in  this  refpedf,  was  rather  a  compliance  than  am 
innovation.* 

d  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  I.  p.  100.  c  lb.  p.  85. 
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of  fa&ions  and  difputes,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  faw  in 
the  admiilion  of  the  prophet’s  authority,  a  reft  from  the 
miferies  which  they  had  luffered,  and  a  fuppreffion  of  the 
violence  and  fury  which  they  had  learnt  to  condemn. 
After  an  embafty  therefore,  compofed  of  believers  and  un¬ 
believers,3  and  of  perfons  of  both  tribes,  with  whom  a 
treaty  was  concluded  of  ftri<d  alliance  and  fupport,  Ma¬ 
homet  made  his  public  entry,  and  was  received  as  the  fove- 
reign  of  Medina. 

From  this  time,  or  foon  after  this  time,  the  impoftor 
changed  his  language  and  his  conduct.  Having  now  a 
town  at  his  command,  where  to  arm  his  party,  and  to 
head  them  with  fecurity,  he  enters  upon  new  counfels. 
He  now  pretends  that  a  divine  commiflion  is  given  to 
him  to  attack  the  infidels,  to  deftroy  idolatry,  and  to  fet 
\ip  the  true  faith  by  the  fword.b  An  early  vi&ory  over 
a  very  fuperior  force,  achieved  by  conduct  and  bravery, 
eftabliftied  the  renown  of  his  arms,  and  oi  his  perfocal 
chara<fter.c  Every  year  after  this  was  marked  by  battles 
or  aiTafiinations.  The  nature  and  a&ivity  of  Mahomet’s 
future  exertions  may  be  eftimated  from  the  computation, 
that,  in  the  nine  following  years  of  his  life,  he  command¬ 
ed  his  army  in  perfon  in  eight  general  engagements/  and 
undertook,  by  himfelf  or  his  lieutenants,  fifty  military 
enterprifes* 

From  this  time  we  have  nothing  left  to  account  for, 
but  that  Mahomet  {hould  colledt  an  army,  that  his  army 
{hould  conquer,  and  that  his  religion  {hould  proceed  to¬ 
gether  with  his  conquefts.  The  ordinary  experience  of 
human  affairs,  leaves  us  little  to  wonder  at,  in  any  of  thefe 
effe&s  ;  and  they  were  likewife  each  aflifted  by  peculiar 
facilities.  From  all  Tides,  the  roving  Arabs  crowded 
around  the  ftandard  of  religion  and  plunder,  of  freedom 
and  vi&ory,  of  arms  and  rapine.  Befide  the  highly  paint¬ 
ed  joys  of  a  carnal  paradife,  Mahomet  rewarded  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  this  world  with  a  liberal  diviiion  of  the  fpoils, 

and 
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and  with  the  perfons  of  their  female  captives.1  The  con¬ 
dition  of  Arabia,  occupied  by  fmall  independent  tribes, 
expofed  it  to  the  impreflion,  and  yielded  to  the  progrefs 
of  a  firm  and  refolute  army.  After  the  reduction  of  his 
native  peninfula,  the  weaknefs  alfo  of  the  Roman  prov¬ 
inces  on  the  North  and  the  Weft,  as  well  as  the  diftradt- 
ed  ftate  of  the  Perfian  empire  on  the  Eaft,  facilitated  the 
fuccefsful  invafion  of  neighbouring  countries.  That  Ma¬ 
homet’s  conquefts  fiiould  carry  his  religion  along  with  them, 
will  excite  little  furprife,  when  we  know  the  conditions 
which  he  propofed  to  the  vanquifhed.  Death  or  conver- 
fion  was  the  only  choice  offered  to  idolaters.  “  Strike 
off  their  heads ;  ftrike  off  all  the  ends  of  their  fingers  :b 

Q 

kill  the  idolaters,  wherefoever  ye  fhall  find  them.”6  To 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians  was  left  the  fomewhat  milder  al¬ 
ternative,  of  fubjedtion  and  tribute,  if  they  perfifted  in 
their  own  religion,  or  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights 
and  liberty,  the  honours  and  privileges,  of  the  faithful,  if 
they  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  t(  Ye 
Chriftian  dogs,  you  know  your  option  ;  the  Koran,  the 
tribute,  or  the  fword.”d  The  corrupt  ftate  of  Chriftian- 
ity  in  the  feventh  century,  and  the  contentions  of  its  fedts, 
unhappily  fo  fell  in  with  men’s  care  of  their  fafety,  or  their 
fortunes,  as  to  induce  many  to  forfake  its  profefiion.  Add 
to  all  which,  that  Mahomet’s  vidtories  not  only  operated 
by  the  natural  effedt  of  conqueft,  but  that  they  were  con- 
ftantly  reprefented,  both  to  his  friends  and  enemies,  as 
divine  declarations  in  his  favour.  Succefs  was  evidence. 
Profperity  carried  with  it  not  only  influence  but  proof. 
ic  Ye  have  already,”  fays  he,  after  the  battle  of  Bedr, 
“  had  a  miracle  fliown  you,  in  two  armies  which  attacked 
each  other  ;  one  army  fought  for  God’s  true  religion,  but 
the  other  were  infidels.”6  Again,  “  Ye  flew  not  thofe 
who  were  flain  at  Bedr,  but  God  flew  them.  If  ye  de- 

fire 
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fire  a  decifion  of  the  matter  between  us,  now  hath  a  de.~ 
cilion  come  unto  you.,,a 

Many  more  palfages  might  be  cohered  out  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran  to  the  lame  effeCt.  But  they  are  unneceffary.  The 
fuccefs  of  Mahometifm  during  this,  and  indeed  every  fu¬ 
ture  period  of  its  hidory,  bears  fo  little  refemblance  to  the 
early  propagation  of  Chridianity,  that  no  inference  whatever 
can  judly  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Chriftian 
argument.  For  what  are  we  comparing  ?  A  Galilean  pea- 
fant,  accompanied  by  a  few  lilhermen,  v/ith  a  conqueror 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  Wc  compare  Jefus,  without 
force,  without  power,  without  fupport,  without  one  exter¬ 
nal  circumdance  of  attraction  or  influence,  prevailing  againd 
the  prejudices,  the  learning,  the  hierarchy  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  againd  the  ancient  religious  opinions,  the  pompous  re¬ 
ligious  rites,  the  philolophy,  the  wifdom,  the  authority  of 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  mod  polilhed  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  period  of  its  exidence,  with  Mahomet  making  his  way 
amongd  Arabs  ;  collecting  followers  in  the  midd  of  con- 
queds  and  triumphs,  in  the  darked  ages  and  countries  of 
the  world,  and  when  fuccefs  in  arms  not  only  operated  by 
that  command  of  men’s  wills  and  perfons  which  attends 
profperous  undertakings,  but  was  confldered  as  a  lure  tef- 
timony  of  divine  approbation.  That  multitudes,  perfuad- 
ed  by  this  argument,  Ihould  join  the  train  of  a  victorious 
chief ;  that  dill  greater  multitudes  Ihould,  without  any 
argument,  bow  down  before  irreflitible  power,  is  a  conduCt 
in  which  we  cannot  fee  much  to  furprife  us  :  in  which 
we  can  fee  nothing  that  refembies  the  caufes,  by  which 
the  edablilhment  of  Chridianity  was  effected. 

The  fuccefs  therefore  of  Mahometanifm  Hands  not  in 
the  way  of  this  important  conclufion,  that  the  propagation 
of  Chridianity,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumftances 
in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  unique  in  the  hi  dory  of 
the  fpecies.  A  Jewilh  peafant  overthrew  the  religion  oi 
the  world. 


a  Ch,  viii.  p.  1 41, 
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I  have,  neverthelefs,  placed  the  prevalency  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  amongft  the  auxiliary  arguments  of  its  truth  ;  be- 
caufe,  whether  it  had  prevailed  or  not,  or  whether  its 
prevalency  can  or  cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  direct  ar¬ 
gument  remains  ft  ill.  It  is  ftill  true,  that  a  great  number 
of  men  upon  the  fpot,  perfonally  conneded  with  the  hif- 
tory  and  with  the  author  of  the  religion,  were  induced  by 
what  they  heard  and  faw  and  knew,  not  only  to  change 
their  former  opinions,  but  to  give  up  their  time,  and  facri- 
lice  their  eafe,  to  traverfe  feas  and  kingdoms  without  reft 
and  without  wearinefs,  to  commit  themfelves  to  extreme 
dangers,  to  undertake  incelfant  toils,  to  undergo  grievous 
fufferings,  and  all  this,  folely  in  confequence,  and  in  fup- 
port  of  their  belief  of  fads,  which,  if  true,  eftablifh  the 
truth  of  the  religion,  which,  if  falfe,  they  muft  have  known 
to  be  fo* 
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A  brief  Consideration  of  some  popular  Oa- 

JECTIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Difcrepancies  between  the  fever  a!  G  of  pels  o 

I  KNOW  not  a  more  rafh  or  unphilofophical  condudl  of 
the  underdanding,  than  to  rejedt  the  fubdance  of  a  dory, 
by  reafon  of  fome  diverfity  in  the  circumdances  with 
which  it  is  related.  The  ufual  charadler  of  human  tedi- 
mony  is  fubdantial  truth  under  circumdantial  variety. 
This  is  what  the  daily  experience  of  courts  of  judice 
teaches.  When  accounts  of  a  tranfadlion  come  from  the 
mouths  of  different  witneffes,  it  is  feldom  that  it  is  not 
poffible  to  pick  out  apparent  or  real  inconddencies  between 
them.  Thefe  inconddencies  are  dudioudy  difplayed  by 
an  adverfe  pleader,  but  oftentimes  with  little  impreffion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On  the  contrary,  a  clofe 
and  minute  agreement  induces  the  fufpicion  of  confedera¬ 
cy  and  fraud.  When  written  hi  dories  touch  upon  the 
fame  fcenes  of  adtion,  the  comparifon  aimod  always  af¬ 
fords  ground  for  a  like  reflection.  Numerous,  and  fome- 
times  important,  variations  prefent  themfefves  ;  not  feldom 
alfo,  abfolute  and  dnal  contradictions  ;  yet  neither  one 
nor  the  other  are  deemed  fufficient  to  fhake  the  credibility 
of  the  main  fact.  The  embafly  of  the  Jews  to  deprecate 
the  execution  of  Claudian’s  order  to  place  his  datue  in 
their  temple,  Philo  places  in  harved,  Jofephus  in  feed¬ 
time  ;  both  contemporary  writers.  No  reader  is  led  by 
this  icconiidency  to  doubt,  whether  fuch  an  embady  was 
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feat,  or  whether  fuch  an  order  was  given.  Our  own  hif- 
tory  fupplies  examples  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  account 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle’s  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradiction., 
Lord  Clarendon  relates  that  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  which  was  performed  the  fame  day  :  on  the 
contrary,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  agree  that 
he  was  beheaded ;  and  that  he  was  condemned  upon  the 
Saturday,  and  executed  upon  the  Monday.a  Was  any 
reader  of  Engliffi  hiftory  ever  fceptic  enough,  to  raife 
from  hence  a  quedion,  whether  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
was  executed  or  not  ?  Yet  this  ought  to  be  left  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Chrif- 
tian  hiftory  has  fometimes  been  attacked.  Dr.  Middleton 
contended,  that  the  different  hours  of  the  day  affigned  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Chrid  by  John  and  by  the,  other  evae- 
gelids,  did  not  admit  of  the  reconcilement  which  learned 
men  had  propofed  ;  and  then  concludes  the  difeuflion 
with  this  hard  remark  :  “  We  mud  be  forced,  with  fever- 
&1  of  the  critics,  to  leave  the  difficulty  jud  as  we  found  it, 
chargeable  with  all  the  confequences  of  manifed  inconfif- 
tency.”b  But  what  are  thefe  confequences  ?  by  no  means 
the  diferediting  of  the  hidory  as  to  the  principal  fadt,  by 
a  repugnancy  (even  fuppofing  that  repugnancy  not  to  be 
refolvable  into  different  modes  of  computation)  in  the 
time  of  the  day,  in  which  it  is  faid,  to  have  taken  place. 

A  great  deal  of  the  difcrepancy  obfervable  in  the  gof- 
pels,  arifes  from  omKJion  ;  from  a  fadt  or  a  paffiage  of 
Chrid’s  life  being  noticed  by  one  writer,  which  is  unnotic¬ 
ed  by  another.  Now  omiffion  is  at  all  times  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  ground  of  objection.  W e  perceive  it,  not  only  in  the 
comparifon  of  different  writers,  but  even  in  the  fame  writ¬ 
er,  when  compared  with  himfelf.  There  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  particulars,  and  fome  of  them  of  importance,  mentioned 
by  Jofephus  in  his  Antiquities,  which,  as  we  ffiould  have 

D  d  2  fuppofed, 
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fuppofed,  ought  to  have  been  put  down  by  him  in  their  placf 
in  his  Jewifh  wars.*  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Dio  Caffius, 
have,  all  three,  written  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Each 
has  mentioned  many  things  omitted  by  the  red,b  yet  no 
objection  is  from  thence  taken  to  the  refpedtive  credit  of 
their  hidories.  We  have  in  our  own  times,  if  there  were 
not  fomething  indecorous  in  the  companion,  the  life  cf 
an  eminent  perfon,  written  by  three  of  his  friends,  in 
which  there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  incidents  fele&ed 
by  them,  fome  apparent,  and  perhaps  fome  real  contradic¬ 
tions  ;  yet  without  any  impeachment  of  the  fubdantial 
truth  of  their  accounts,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books, 
the  competent  information  or  general  fidelity  of  the  writers. 

But  thefe  difcrepancies  will  be  dill  more  numerous,  when 
men  do  not  write  hidories,  but  memoirs  ;  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  true  name,  and  proper  defcription  of  our  gofpels  : 
that  is,  when  they  do  not  undertake,  or  ever  meant  to  de¬ 
liver,  in  order  of  time,  a  regular  and  complete  account  of 
all  the  things  of  importance,  which  the  perfon,  who  is  the 
fubje<5t  of  their  hidory,  did  or  faid  ;  but  only,  out  of  ma¬ 
ny  flmilar  ones,  to  give  fuch  padages,  or  fiich  actions  and 
difcourfes,  as  offered  themfelves  more  immediately  to 
their  attention,  came  in  the  way  of  their  inquiries,  occur¬ 
red  to  their  recolle&ion,  or  were  fuggeded  by  their  par¬ 
ticular  defign  at  the  time  of  writing. 

This  particular  defign  may  appear  fometimes,  but  not 
always,  nor  often.  Thus  I  think  that  the  particular  delign, 
which  St.  Matthew  had  in  view  whild  he  was  writing 
the  hidory  of  the  refurreflion,  was  to  atted  the  faithful 
performance  of  Chrid’s  promife  to  his  difciples  to  go  be¬ 
fore  them  into  Galilee  ;  becaufe  he  alone,  except  Mark, 
who  feems  to  have  taken  it  from  him,  has  recorded  this 
promife,  and  he  alone  has  confined  his  narrative  to  that 
finale  appearance  to  the  difciples  which  fulfilled  it.  It 
was  the  preconcerted,  the  great  and  mod  public  manifeda- 
tion  of  our  Lord’s  perfon.  It  was  the  thing  which  dwelt 
upon  St.  Matthew’s  mind,  and  he  adapted  his  narrative  to 

it, 
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it.  But,  that  there  is  nothing  in  St.  Matthew’s  language, 
which  negatives  other  appearances,  or  which  imports  that 
this  his  appearance  to  his  difciples  in  Galilee,  in  purfuance 
of  his  promife,  was  his  fir  ft  or  only  appearance,  is  made 
pretty  evident  by  St.  Mark’s  gofpel,  which  ufed  the  Eme 
terms  concerning  the  appearance  in  Galilee  as  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  ufes,  yet  itfelf  records  two  other  appearances  prior 
to  this ;  “  Go  your  way,  tell  his  difciples  and  Peter  that 
he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee,  then  fhall  ye  fee  him  as 
he  faid  unto  you.”  (xvi.  7)  We  might  be  apt  to  infer 
from  thefe  words,  that  this  was  the  find  time  they  were  to 
fee  him  :  at  lead,  we  might  infer  it,  with  as  much  reafon 
as  v/e  draw  the  inference  from  the  fame  words  in  Mat¬ 
thew  :  yet  the  hiftorian  himfelf  did  not  perceive  that  he 
was  leading  his  readers  to  any  fuch  conclufion,  for,  in  the 
twelfth  and  two  following  verfes  of  this  chapter,  he  informs 
us  of  two  appearances,  which,  by  comparing  the  order  of 
events,  are  fhewn  to  have  been  prior  to  the  appearance  in 
Galilee.  “  He  appeared  in  another  -form  unto  two  of 
them,  as  they  walked,  and  went  into  the  country  ;  and 
they  went  and  told  it  unto  the  refidue,  neither  believed 
they  them  :  afterwards  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven,  as 
they  fat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief* 
becaufe  they  believed  not  them  that  had  feen  him  after  he 
was  rifen.” 

Probably  the  fame  obfervation,  concerning  the  particular 
defign  which  guided  the  hiftorian,  may  be  of  ufe  in  com¬ 
paring  many  other  pafiages  of  the  gofpels* 

CHAR  II. 

Erroneous  Opinions  imputed  to  the  ApoJUes . 

A  SPECIES  of  candour  which  is  ftiewn  towards  every 
other  book,  is  fometimes  refufed  to  the  feriptures  ;  and 
that  is,  the  placing  of  a  diftin&ion  between  judgment  and 

teftimony* 
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teftimony.  We  do  not  ufually  queftion  the  credit  of  a 
writer,  by  reafon  of  any  opinion  he  may  have  delivered 
upon  fubjefts  unconnefted  with  his  evidence  ;  and  even 
upon  fubjefts  connefted  with  his  account,  or  mixed  with 
it  in  the  lame  difcourfe  or  writing,  we  naturally  feparate 

tafts  from  opinions,  teftimony  from  obfervation,  narrative 
from  argument. 

To  apply  this  equitable  confideration  to  the  Chriftian 
records,  much  controverfy  and  much  objeftion  has  been 
railed,  concerning  the  quotations  of  the  Old  Teftament 
found  in  the  New  ;  fome  of  which  quotations,  it  is  faid,  are 
applied  in  a  fenfe,  and  to  events,  apparently  different  from 
that  which  they  bear,  and  fromthofe  to  which  they  belong,  in 
the  original.  It  is  probable  to  my  apprehenfion,  that  many 
of  thofe  quotations  were  intended  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations* 
They  quoted  paffages  of  their  fcripture,  which  fuited,  and 
iwll  in  v/ita,  the  occahon  before  them,  without  always  un¬ 
dertaking  to  aftert,  tnat  the  occafion  was  in  the  view  of 
the  author  of  the  v/ords.  Such  accommodations  of  paf- 
from  old  authors,  from  books  elpecially,  which  are 
in  every  one's  hands,  are  common  with  writers  of  all 
countries  ;  but  in  none,  perhaps,  were  more  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  tnan  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  whofe  literature  was 
almoft  entirely  confined  to  their  lenptures.  Thofe  proph¬ 
ecies  which  are  alleged  with  more  iolemnity,  and  which 
are  accompanied  with  a  precife  declaration,  that  they  orig¬ 
inally  refpeCted  the  event  then  related,  are,  1  think,  truly 
alleged.  But  were  it  otherwife  ;  is  the  judgment  of  the 
ivnteis  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  interpreting  paftages  of 
the  Old,  or  fometimes,  perhaps,  in  receiving  eftablilhed  in¬ 
terpretations,  io  connected,  either  with  their  veracity,  or 
with  their  means  of  information  concerning  what  was 
pafiing  in  their  own  times,  as  that  a  critical  miftake,  even 
were  it  clearly  made  out,  ftiould  overthrow  their  hiftorica! 
credit  ?— Does  it  diminifh  it  ?  Idas  it  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ? 


Another 
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Another  error,  imputed  to  the  firfl  Chrillians,  was  the 
expected  appproach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  I  would  in¬ 
troduce  this  objection,  by  a  remark,,  upon  what  appears  to 
me  a  fomewhat  fimilar  example.  Our  Saviour,  fpeaking 
to  Peter  of  John,  faid,  “  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee.,,a  Thefe  words,  we  find,  had  been 
fo  mifconftrued,  as  that  “  a  report”  from  thence,  “  went 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  difciple  fhould  not 
died'  Suppofe  that  this  had  come  down  to  us  among/! 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  early  Chri/lians,  and  that  the 
particular  circumilance,  from  which  the  miflake  fprung, 
had  been  loft,  (which  humanly  fpeaking  was  mofl  likely 
to  have  been  the  cafe)  fome,  at  this  day,  would  have  been 
ready  to  regard'  and  quote  the  error,  as  an  impeachment 
of  the  whole  Chriffian  fyflem.  Yet  with  how  little  juflice 
fuch  a  conclufion  would  have  been  drawn,  or  rather  fuch 
a  prefamption  taken  up,  the  information  which  we  happen 
to  poffefs  enables  us  notv  to  perceive.  To  thofe  who 
think  that  the  fcriptures  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  early 
Chri/lians,  and  even  the  apoftles,  expected  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  judgment  in  their  own  times,  the  fame  re¬ 
flection  will  occur,  as  that  which  we  have  made,  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  the  more  partial  perhaps  and  temporary,  but  Hill  no 
lefs  ancient  error,  concerning  the  duration  of  St.  John’s 
life.  It  was  an  error,  it  may  be  likewife  faid,  which  would 
effectually  hinder  thofe,  who  entertained  it,  from  aCting 
the  part  of  impoflors. 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent 
chapter,  is  contained  in  this  queftion  ;  if  we  once  admit 
the  fallibility  of  the  apoflolic  judgment,  where  are  we  to 
flop,  or  in  what  can  we  rely  upon  it  ?  To  which  queflions, 
as  arguing  with  unbelievers,  and  as  arguing  for  the  fub- 
flantial  truth  of  the  Chriflian  hiflory,  and  for  that  alone, 
it  is  competent  to  the  advocate  of  Chriflianity  to  reply, 
Give  me  the  apoffle’s  teflimony,  and  I  do  not  Hand,  in 
need  of  their  judgment  ;  give  me  the  faCts,  and  I  have 
complete  fecurity  for  every  conclufion  I  want. 
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.  ^ut’  although  I  think,  that  it  is  competent  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  apologift  to  return  this  anfwer  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it 
ts  the  only  anfwer  which  the  objetfion  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving.  Die  two  following  cautions,  founded,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  m  the  mod  reafonable  diftindions,  will  exclude  all 

uncertainty  upon  this  head,  which  can  be  attended  with 
danger. 

Firft,  to  feparate  what  was  the  objeft  of  the  apoftolic 
million,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  fo,  from  what  was 
extraneous  to  it,  or  only  incidentally  connected  with  it. 
Of  points  clearly  extraneous  to  the  religion,  nothing  need 
be  faid.  Of  points  incidentally  connected  with  it,  fome- 
thing  may  be  added  :  Demoniaca  Ipofiefiion  is  one  of  thefe 
points  :  concerning  the  reality  of  which,  as  this  place  will 
not  admit  the  examination,  or  even  the  production  of  the 
arguments,  on  either  fide  of  the  cjueftion,  it  would  be  ar¬ 
rogance  in  me  to  deliver  any  judgment.  And  it  is  unnec- 
effary.  For  what  I  am  concerned  to  obferve  is,  that  even 
they,  who  think  that  it  was  a  general,  but  erroneous 
opinion,  of  thofe  times ;  and  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
I  eltament,  in  common  with  other  Jewifh  writers  of  that 
age,  fell  into  the  manner  of  Ipeaking  and  of  thinking  upon 
the  fubjeft,  which  then  univerfally  prevailed^ ;  need  not  be 
alarmed  by  the  concefiion,  as  though  they  had  any  thing  to 
fear  from  it,  for  the  truth  of  Chrifiianity.  The  doctrine 
was  not  what  Chrifl  brought  into  the  world.  It  appears 
in  die  Chridian  records,  incidentally  and  accidentally,  as 
being  the  fubfiding  opinion  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  his  ininiftry  was  exercifed.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
of  his  revelation,  to  regulate  men’s  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  action  of  lpiritual  fubfiances  upon  animal  bodies. 
At  any  rate  it  is  unconnected  with  tedimony.  If  a  dumb 
pv-tfon  was  by  a  word  redored  to  the  ufe  of  his  fiieech,  it 
iignifies  little  to  what  caufe  the  dumbnefs  was  aferibed  t 
and  the  like  or  every  other  cure,  wrought  upon  thofe  who 
are  faid  to  have  been  pofiefied.  The  malady  was  real, 
tsie  cure  was  real,  whether  the  popular  explication  of  the 
@aufe  was  well  founded  or  not.  The-  matter  of  fact,  the 

change. 
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change,  fo  far  as  it  was  an  objed  of  fenfe,  or  of  teftimony, 
was  in  either  cafe  the  fame. 

Secondly,  that  in  reading  the  apoftolic  writings,  we 
diftinguiffi  between  their  dodrines,  and  their  arguments. 
Their  dodrines  came  to  them  by  revelation  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed  ;  yet  in  propounding  thefe  dodrines  in  their  writings 
or  difcourfes,  they  were  wont  to  illuftrate,  fupport  and  en¬ 
force  them,  by  fuch  analogies,  arguments,  and  conftdera- 
tions,  as  their  own  thoughts  fuggefted.  Thus  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  admiffion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Chriftian  profelfion  without  a  previous  fubjedion  to  the 
law  of  Mofes,  was  imparted  to  the  apoflles  by  revelation  ; 
and  was  attefted  by  the  miracles  which  attended  the 
Chriftian  miniftry  amongft  them.  The  apoftles’  own  af- 
furance  of  the  matter  relied  upon  this  foundation.  Nev- 
erthelefs,  St.  Paul,  when  treating  of  the  fubjed,  offers  a 
great  variety  of  topics  in  its  proof  and  vindication.  The 
dodrine  itfelf  mull  be  received ;  but  is  it  neceffary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  defend  Chriftianity,  to  defend  the  propriety  of  eve¬ 
ry  comparifon,  or  the  validity  of  every  argument,  which 
the  apoftle  has  brought  into  the  difeuftion  ?  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  applies  to  fome  other  inftances  ;  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  well  founded.  “  When  divine  writers  ar¬ 
gue  upon  any  point,  we  are  always  bound  to  believe  the 
conclufions  that  their  reafonings  end  in,  as  parts  of  divine 
revelation  ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  be  able  to  make  out, 
or  even  to  aiTent  to,  all  the  promifes  made  ufe  of  by  them, 
in  their  whole  extent,  uniefs  it  appear  plainly,  that  they 
affirm  the  premifes  as  exprefsly  as  they  do  the  conclufions 
proved  bv  them.”4 

a  Burnet’s  Expof.  art.  6. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Connexion  of  Chrijiianity  with  the  JewiJh  Hi/lory* 

UNDOUBTEDLY,  our  Saviour  a fTumes  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mofaic  inllitution  :  and,  independently  of 
his  authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  affign 
any  other  caufe  for  the  commencement  or  exigence  of  that 
inflitution  ;  elpecially  for  the  flngular  circumflance  of  the 
Jews  adhering  to  the  unity,  when  every  other  people  did 
into  polytheifm  ;  for  their  being  men  in  religion,  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  thing  elfe  ;  behind  other  nations  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  fuperior  to  the  mod;  improved  in  their 
fentiments  and  doctrines  relating  to  the  Deity.2  Un¬ 
doubtedly  alio,  our  Saviour  recognifes  the  prophetic  char¬ 
acter  of  many  of  their  ancient  writers.  So  far,  therefore, 
we  are  bound  as  Chriftians  to  go.  But  to  make  Chrif- 
tianity  anfwerable  with  its  life,  for  the  circumllantial  truth 
of  each  feparate  paffage  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  gen- 
uinenefs  of  every  book,  the  information,  fidelity,  and 
judgment  of  every  writer  in  it,  is  .to  bring,  I  will  not  fay 
great,  but  unnecelfary  difficulties,  into  the  v/hole  fyffem. 
Thefe  books  were  univerfally  read  and  received  by  the 
Jews  of  our  Saviour’s  time.  He  and  his  apoftles,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  Jews,  referred  to  them,  alluded  to 
them,  ufed  them.  Yet,  except  where  he  exprefsly  af- 
cribes  a  divine  authority  to  particular  predictions,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  ItriCtly  draw  any  conclufion  from 
the  books  being  fo  ufed  and  applied,  befde  the  proof, 
which  it  unqueftionably  is,  of  their  notoriety  and  recep¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  In  this  view  our  fcriptures  afford  a 
valuable  teftimony  to  thofe  of  the  Jews.  But  the  nature 
of  this  tedimony  ought  to  be  underllood.  It  is  furely 

very 

a  “  In  the  doffrine,  for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  the 
omnipotence,  the  omnifcience,  the  omniprefence,  the  wifdom  and 
the  goodnefs  of  God  ;  in  their  opinions  concerning  providence, 
and  the  creation,  prefervation,  and  government  of  the  world. 
Campbell  on  Mir.  p.  207. 
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very  different  from,  what  it  is  fometimes  reprefentcd  to  be* 
a  fpecific  ratification  of  each  particular  fad  and  opinion  $ 
and  not  only  of  each  particular  fad,  but  of  the  motives 
affigned  for  every  adion,  together  with  the  judgment  of 
praife  or  difpraife  beffowed  upon  them.  St.  James,  in  his 
epiffle,3  fays,  “Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  have  feen  the  end  of  the  Lord.”  Notwithffanding 
this  text,  the  reality  of  Job’s  hiffory,  and  even  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  fuch  a  peridn,  has  been  always  deemed  a  fair  fub- 
jed  of  inquiry  and  difcuflion  amongfl  Chriffian  divines. 
St.  James’s  authority  is  confidered  as  good  evidence  of  the 
exiffence  cf  the  book  of  Job  at  that  time,  and  of  its  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Jews,  and  of  nothing  more.  St.  Paul,  in 
his  fecond  epiffle  to  Timothy,5  has  this  fimilitude,  “  Now, 
as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withffood  Mofes,  fo  do  thefe  alfo 
refill  the  truth.”  Thefe  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old 
Teff  ament.  And  it  is  uncertain,  whether  St.  Paul  took 
them  from  fome  apocryphal  writing  then  extant,  or  from 
tradition.  But  no  one  ever  imagined,  that  St.  Paul  is 
here  averting  the  authority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was  a 
written  account  which  he  quoted,  or  making  himfeif 
anfwerable  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  ;  much 
lefs,  that  he  fo  involves  himfeif  with  either  of  thefe  quef- 
tions,  as  that  the  credit  of  his  own  hiffory  and  million 
fhould  depend  upon  the  fad,  whether  “  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres  with  flood  Mofes,  or  not.”  For  what  reafoh  a  more 
rigorous  interpretation  fhould  be  put  upon  other  refer¬ 
ences,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  1  do  not  mean,  that  other 
paffages  of  the  Jewifh  hiffory  (land  upon  no  better  evi¬ 
dence  than  the  hiffory  of  Job,  or  of  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
(I  think  much  otherwife)  but  I  mean,  that  a  reference 
m  the  New  Teflament,  to  a  paflage  in  the  Old,  does  not 
f°#  fo  authority,  as  to  exclude  all  inquiry  into  its  cred¬ 
ibility,  or  into  the  feparate  reafcns  upon  which  that  cred¬ 
ibility  is  founded  ;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  as  well 
as  unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the  Jewifh  hiffory, 
what  was  nevdr  laid  down  concerning  any  other,  that  ei- 

^  c  ther 
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tber  every  particular  of  it  mult  be  true,  or  the  whole 

falfe. 

I  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  date  this  point  explicitly, 
becaufe  a  fafhion  revived  by  Voltaire,  and  purfued  by  the 
difciples  of  his  fchool,  feems  to  have  much  prevailed  of 
late,  of  attacking  Chriftianity  through  the  fides  of  juda- 
ifm.  Some  objections  of  this  clafs  are  founded  in  mif- 
conftrudion,  fome  in  exaggeration  ;  but  all  proceed  upon 
a  fuppofition,  which  has  not  been  made  out  by  argument, 
that  the  atteftation,  which  the  author  and  fir  ft  teachers  of 
Chriftianity  gave  to  the  divine  million  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets,  extends  to  every  point  and  portion  of  the  J ewifli 
hiftory  ;  and  fo  extends,  as  to  make  Chriftianity  refpon- 
fible  in  its  own  credibility,  for  the  circumftantial  truth, 
I  had  almoft  faid  for  the  critical  exaftnefs  of  every  narra¬ 
tive  contained  in  the  Old  Teftament. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Rejection  of  Chrijlianity , 

W  E  acknowledge  that  the  Chriftian  religion,  although 
it  converted  great  numbers,  did  not  produce  an  univerfal, 
or  even  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men,  of  the 
age  and  countries  in  which  it  appeared.  And  this  want 
of  a  more  complete  and  extenfive  fuccefs,  is  called  the 
rejection  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory  and  miracles  ;  and  has 
been  thought  by  fome,  to  form  a  ftrong  objection  to  the 
reality  of  the  fads  which  the  hiftory  contains. 

The  matter  of  the  objection  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  as  it  relates  to  heathen  na¬ 
tions  ;  becaufe  the  minds  of  thefe  two  defcriptions  of 
men  may  have  been,  with  refpeCt  to  Chriftianity,  under 
the  influence  or  very  different  caufes.  The  cafe  of  the 
Jews,  inafmuch  as  our  Saviour’s  miniftry  wras  originally 

addr'efied  to  them,  offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  confideration. 

Now, 
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Now,  upon  the  fubje<5t  of  the  truth  of  the  Chridian  re¬ 
ligion,  with  us  there  is  but  one  quediorr,  viz.  whether  the 
miracles  were  actually  wrought  ?  From  acknowledging  the 
miracles  we  pafs  indantaneoufly  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  whole.  No  doubt  lies  between  the  premifes  and  the 
conclufion.  If  we  believe  the  works,  or  any  one  of  them, 
we  believe  in  Jefus.  And  this  order  of  reafoning  is  be¬ 
come  fo  univerfal  and  familiar,  that  we  do  not  readily  ap~ 
prehend  how  it  could  ever  have  been  otherwife.  Yet  it 
appears  to  me  perfectly  certain,  that  the  date  of  thought, 
m  the  mind  of  a  Jew  of  our  Saviour’s  age,  was  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this.  After  allowing  the  reality  of  the  mir¬ 
acle,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  perfua.de  himfelf  that 
Jefus  was  the  Mefiiah.  This  is  clearly  intimated  by  va- 
lious  paffages  of  the  gofpel  hiftory.  It  appears  that,  in 
tne  apprehension  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tedament,  the 
miracles  did  not  irrefidibly  carry,  even  tliofe  who  faw 
them,  to  the  conclufion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  them  ; 
or  fo  compel  afient,  as  tG  leave  no  room  for  fufpenfe,  for 
the  exercife  of  candour,  or  the  effects  of  prejudice.  And 
to  this  point  at  lead,  the  evangelids  may  be  allowed  to  be 
good  witnedes  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  point,  in  which  exaggera¬ 
tion  or  difguiie  would  have  been  the  other  way.  Their 
accounts,  if  they  could  be  fufpe<5ted  of  falfehood,  would 

rather  have  magnified,  than  diminidied,  the  efifecls  of  the 
miracles. 

John  vn.  21,  31.  “Jefus  anfwered,  arid  faid  unto 
them,  1  have  done  one  work,  and  ye  all  marvel — if  a  man 

rn  ^bath-day  receive  circumcifion,  that  the  law  of 
Moles  Ihould  not  be  broken,  are  ye  angry  at  me,  becaufe 
l  have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous 
judgment  Then  faid  feme  of  them  of  Jerufalern/ls  not 
this  he  whom  they  feek  to  kill  ?  but  lo,  he  fpeaketh  bold- 
Jy,  and  they  fay  nothing  to  him  ;  do  the  rulers  know  in¬ 
deed  that  this  is  the  very  Chrift  ?  ho-wbeil,  -ioe  know  this 
man  -whence  he  ,s;  but, -when  Chrijl  cometh,  no  man  kno-weth 
whence  he  Then  cried  Jefus  in  the  temple  as  he  taught, 

faying, 
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faying,  Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  l  am  ;  and 
I  am  not  come  of  myfelf,  but  he  that  fent  me  is  true,  whom 
ye  know  not ;  but  I  know  him,  for  I  am  from  him,  and 
he  hath  fent  me.  Then  they  fought  to  take  him,  but  no 
man  laid  hands  on  him  becaufe  his  hour  was  not  yet  come  ? 
find  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him ,  and  faicl ,  When  Chrifi 
iometh ,  <i uill  he  do  more  miracles  than  thofe  •which  this  mcm 
hath  done  ?” 

This  pafiage  is  very  obfervable.  It  exhibits  the  reafon- 
ing  of  different  forts  of  perfons  upon  the  occafion  of  a  mi¬ 
racle,  which  perfons  of  all  forts  are  reprefented  to  have  ' 
acknowledged  as  real.  One  fort  of  men  thought,  that 
there  was  fomething  very  extraordinary  in  all  this  ;  but 
that  Hill  Jefus  could  not  be  the  Chrid,  becaufe  there  was  a 
circumdance  in  his  appearance,  which  militated  with  an 
opinion  concerning  Chrid,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  never 
entertained  a  particle  of  doubt,  viz.  that  “  when  Chrid 
cometh  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is.”  Another  fort 
were  inclined  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Me  Hi  ah.  But  even, 
thefe  did  not  argue  as  we  fhould  ;  did  not  conf  der  the  mir¬ 
acle  as  of  itfelf  decifive  of  the  queflion,  as  what,  if  once 
allowed,  excluded  all  farther  debate  upon  the  fubjeft,  but 
founded  their  opinion  upon  a  kind  of  comparative  reafon- 
ing,  “  when  Chrifl  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than 
thofe  which  this  man  hath  done  ?” 

Another  paffage  in  the  fame  evan gelid,  and  obfervable 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  is  that  in  which  he  relates  the  ref- 
vrreclion  of  Lazarus  :  “  Jefus,”  he  tells  us,  (xi.  43,  44) 
ii  when  he  had  thus  fpoken,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Laz¬ 
arus,  come  forth  ;  and  he,  that  was  dead,  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  v/ith  grave  clothes,  and  his  face  was 
bonnd  about  with  a  napkin,  jefus  faith  unto  them,  Loofe 
him  and  let  him  go.”  One  might  have  expe&ed,  that  at 
lead  all  thofe  who  flood  by  the  fepulchre,  when  Lazarus 
was  railed,  would  have  believed  in  Jefus.  Yet  the  evan- 
gelid  does  not  fo  reprefent  it.  “  Then  many  of  the  Jews 
which  came  to  Mary,  and  had  feen  the  things  which  Jefus 
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did,  believed  on  him  ;  but  fome  of  them  went  their  ways  to 
the  Pharifees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jefus  had  done.’7 
We  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  evangelid  meant,  by  this  ac¬ 
count,  to  leave  his  readers  to  imagine  that  any  of  the  Ipec- 
tators  doubted  about  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  Far  from 
it.  Unquedionably  he  dates  the  miracle  to  have  been 
fully  allowed :  yet  the  perfons  who  allowed  it,  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  reprefentation,  capable  of  retaining  hodile 
fentiments  towards  Jefus.  “  Believing  in  Jefus”  was  not 
only  to  believe  that  he  wrought  miracles,  but  that  he  was 
the  Mefliah.  With  us  there  is  no  difference  between 
thefe  two  things  ;  with  them  there  was  the  greated.  And 
the  difference  is  apparent  in  this  tranfadion.  If  St.  John 
has  reprefented  the  conduid  of  the  Jews  upon  this  occafion 
truly,  (and  why  he  fhould  not  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  rather 
makes  againd  him  than  for  him)  it  fnews  clearly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  their  judgment  proceeded.  Whether 
he  has  related  the  matter  truly  or  not,  the  relation  itfelf 
difcovers  the  writer’s  own  opinion  of  thofe  principles,  and 
that  alone  poffeffes  confiderable  authority.  In  the  next 
chapter,  we  have  a  reflexion  of  the  evangelid,  entirely 
fuited  to  this  date  of  the  cafe  ;  “  but  though  he  had  done 
fo  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  believed  they  not  on 
him.”a  The  evangelid  does  not  mean  to  impute  the  de~ 
feed  of  their  belief  to  any  doubt  about  the  miracles,  but  t® 
their  not  perceiving,  what  all  now  diffidently  perceive, 
and  what  they  would  have  perceived  had  not  their  under- 
dandings  been  governed  by  drong  prejudices,  the  infallible 
attedation,  which  the  works  of  Jefus  bore,  to  the  truth  of 
his  pretenfions. 

1  he  ninth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  gofpel  contains  a  very 
citcumdantial  account  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  man  ;  a  mir¬ 
acle  fubmitted  to  all  the  ferutiny  and  examination  which 
a  fceptxC  could  piopofe.  If  a  modern  unbeliever  had  drawn 
up  the  inten  ogatories,  they  could  hardly  have  been  more 
critical  or  fearching.  The  account  contains  alfo  a  very 
curious  conference  between  the  Jewiffi  rulers  and  the  pa- 
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tient,  in  which  the  point  for  our  prefent  notice,  is  their 
refinance  of  the  force  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  conciu- 
fion  to  which  it  led,  after  they  had  failed  in  difcrediting 
its  evidence.  _  44  We  know  that  God  fpake  unto  Mofes, 
but  as  for  this  fellow  we  know  not  whence  he  is.”  That 
was  the  anfwer  which  fet  their  minds  at  reft.  And  by 
the  help  of  much  prejudice,  and  great  unwillingnefs  to 
yield,  it  might  do  fo.  In  the  mind  of  the  poor  man  re- 
ftored  to  fight,  which  was  under  no  fuch  bias,  felt  no  fuch 
reluctance,  the  miracle  had  its  natural  operation.  44  Here¬ 
in,”  fays  he,  “  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not 
from  whence  he  is,  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Now 
we  know  that  God  heareth  not  tinners  ;  but  if  any  man 
be  a  worlhipper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he  hear¬ 
eth.  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard,  that  any 
man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this 
man  were  not  of  God  he  could  do  nothing.”  We  do  not 
find,  that  the  Jewifn  rulers  had  any  other  reply  to  make 
to  this  defence,  than  that  which  authority  is  fometimes 
apt  to  make  to  argument,  44  Doft  thou  teach  us  ?” 

If  it  fhall  be  inquired  how  a  return  of  thought,  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  prevails  at  prefent,  fhould  obtain  currency 
with  the  ancient  jews,  the  anfwer  is  found  in  two  opin¬ 
ions,  which  are  proved  to  have  fubfifted  in  that  age  and 
country.  The  one  was,  their  expectation  of  a  Mefliah, 
of  a  kind  totally  contrary  to  what  the  appearance  of  Jefus 
befpoke  him  to  be  :  the  other,  their  perfuafion  of  the 
agency  of  demons  in  the  production  of  fupernatural  effects. 
Thefe  opinions  are  not  Jiippofed  by  us  for  the  purpofe  of 
argument,  but  are  evidently  recognized  in  the  Jewifh  writ¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  in  ours.  And  it  ought  moreover  to  be 
confidered,  that  in  thefe  opinions  the  Jews  of  that  age  had 
been  from  their  infancy  brought  up  ;  that  they  were  opin¬ 
ions  the  grounds  of  which  they  had  probably  few  of  them 
inquired  into,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  they  entertained 
no  doubt.  And  I  think  that  thefe  two  opinions  conjoint¬ 
ly  afford  an  explanation  of  their  conduCt.  The  firft  put 
them  upon  feeking  out  fome  excufe  to  themfelves,  for  not 
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receiving  Jefus  in  the  character  in  which  he  claimed  to  be 
received  ;  and  the  fecond  fupplied  them  with  juft  fuch  an 
excufe  as  they  wanted.  Let  Jefus  work  what  miracles 
he  would,  ftili  the  anfv/er  was  in  readinefs,  “  that  he 
wrought  them  by  the  aftiftance  of  Beelzebub.”  And  to 
this  anfwer  no  reply  could  be  made,  but  that  which  our 
Saviour  did  make,  by  flowing  that  the  tendency  of  his 
million  was  fo  adverfe  to  the  views  with  which  this  being 
was,  by  the  objedors  themfelves,  fuppofed  to  ad,  that  it 
could  not  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  he  would  affift  in 
carrying  it  on.  The  power  difplayed  in  the  miracles  did 
not  alone  refute  the  Jewilh  folution,  becaufe,  the  interpoft- 
tion  of  invifible  agents  being  once  admitted,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  afcertain  the  limits  by  which  their  efficiency  is  cir- 
cumfcribed.  We  of  this  day  may  be  dilpofed,  poffibly,  to 
think  fuch  opinions  too  abfurd,  to  have  been  ever  ferioufty 
entertained.  I  am  not  bound  to  contend  for  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  the  opinions.  They  were  at  leaft  as  reafonable  as 
the  belief  in  witchcraft.  They  were  opinions  in  which 
the  jews  of  that  age  had  from  their  infancy  been  inftrud- 
ed  :  and  thoie  who  cannot  fee  enough  in  the  force  of  this 
reafon,  to  account  for  their  condud  towards  our  Saviour^ 
do  not  fufficiently  confider  how  fuch  opinions  may  fome- 
times  become  very  general  in  a  country,  and  with  what 
pertinacity,  when  once  become  fo,  they  are,  for  that  rea» 
fon  alone,  adhered  to.  In  the  fufpenfe  which  thefe  no¬ 
tions,  and  the  prejudices  refulting  from  them,  might  occa- 
non,  the  candid  and  docile  and  humble-minded  would, 
probably  decide  in  ChrifPs  favour  ;  the  proud  and  obfti- 
nate,  together  with  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtlefs,  almoft 
univerfally  againft  him. 

Fhis  hate  of  opinion  difcovers  to  us  alfo  the  reafon  of 
what  home  choofe  to  wonder  at,  why  the  Jews  ffiould  re- 
jed  miiacles  when  they  faw  them,  yet  rely  fo  much  upon 
the  tradition  of  them  in  their  own  hiftory.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  it  had  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  to  af- 
vnbe  their  miracles  to  the  fupernatural  agency  of  evil  be- 
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ings.  The  folution  was  not  then  invented.  And  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets  being  efkblifhed,*  and 
become  the  foundation  of  the  national  policy  and  religion, 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  later  Jews,  brought  up  in  a 
reverence  for  that  religion,  and  the  fubje&s  of  that  policy, 
fhould  apply  to  their  hiftory  a  reafoning  which  tended  to 
overthrow  the  foundation  of  both. 

II.  The  infidelity  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  more 
efpecially  of  men  of  rank  and  learning  in  it,  is  refolvable 
into  a  principle,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  account  for 
the  inefficacy  of  any  argument  or  any  evidence  whatever, 
viz.  contempt  prior  to  examination.  The  flate  of  religion 
amongff:  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  induce  this  difpofition.  Dionyfius  Halicarneffienfis  re¬ 
marks,  that  there  were  fix  hundred  different  kinds  of  re¬ 
ligions  or  facred  rites  exercifed  at  Rome.a  The  fuperior 
daffies  of  the  community  treated  them  all  as  fables.  Can 
\ve  wonder  then,  that  Chriffiianity  was  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber,  without  inquiry  into  its  feparate  merits,  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  grounds  of  its  pretenfions  ?  It  might  be  either  true 
or  falfe  for  any  thing  they  knew  about  it.  The  religion 
had  nothing  in  its  character  which  immediately  engaged 
their  notice.  It  mixed  with  no  politics.  It  produced  no 
fine  writers.  It  contained  no  curious  fpeculations.  When 
it  did  reach  their  knowledge,  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  a  very  ftrange  fyfiem — fo  unphilofophic* 
al — dealing  fo  little  in  argument  and  difcuffion,  however 
in  fuch  arguments  and  difcuffions  as  they  were  accuftomed 
to  entertain.  AVhat  is  faid  of  Jefus  Chrift,  of  his  nature, 
office  and  miniftry,  would  be,  in  the  highefi:  degree,  aliene 
from  the  conceptions  of  their  theology.  The  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  the  defiined  Judge  of  the  human  race,  a  poor 
young  man  executed  at  Jerufalem  with  two  thieves  upon 
a  crofs  !  Still  more,  the  language,  in  which  the  Chriftian 
dodtrine  was  delivered,  would  be  diffionant  and  barbarous 
to  their  ears.  What  knew  they  of  grace,  of  redemption, 
of  juflification,  of  the  blood  of  Chrifl  filed  for  the  fins  of 

men, 
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men,  of  reconcilement,  of  mediation  ?  Chridianity  was 
made  up  of  points  they  had.  never  thought  of,  of  terms- 
which  they  had  never  heard. 

It  was  prefented  alfo  to  the  imagination  of  the  learned 
heathen,  under  additional  difadvantage,  by  reafon  of.  its 
real,  and  dill  more  of  its  nominal  connexion  with  Juda- 
ifm.  It  ffiared  in  the  obloquy  and  ridicule,  with  which 
that  people  and  their  religion  were  treated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  regarded  Jehovah  himfelf  only  as 
the  idol  of  the  Jewilli  nation,  and  what  was  related  of  him, 
as  of  a  piece  with  what  was  told  of  the  tutelar  deities  of 
other  countries  :  nay,  the  Jew's  were  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credulous  race  ;  fo  that  whatever 
reports  of  a  miraculous  nature  came  out  of  that  country, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as  falfe  and  friv¬ 
olous.  When  they  heard  of  Chridianity,  they  heard  of 
it  as  a  quarrel  amongd  this  people,  about  fome  articles  of 
their  own  fuperftition.  Defpifing,  therefore,  as  they  did, 
the  vffiole  fyftem,  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  en¬ 
ter,  with  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs  or  attention,  into  the 
detail  of  its  diiputes,  or  the  merits  of  either  fide.  How 
little  they  knew,  and  with  what  carelefsnefs  they  judged 
of  thefe  matters,  appears,  1  think,  pretty  plainly  from  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  no  lefs  weight  than  that  of  Tacitus,  who  in  a 
grave  and  profefled  dlfcourfe  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  jews, 
dates  that  they  worffiipped  the  effigy  of  an  afs.a  The 
paffiage  is  a  proof,  how  prone  the  learned  men  of  thefe 
times  were,  and  upon  how  little  evidence,  to  heap  together 
dories,  which  might  increafe  the  contempt  and  odium  in 
which  that  people  was  held..  The  fame  fooliih  charge  is 
alfo  confidently  repeated  by  Plutarch. b 

It  is  obfervable,  that  all  thefe  confiderations  are  of  a 
nature  to  operate  with  the  greated  force  upon  the  highed 
ranks  ;  upon  men  of  education,  and  that  order  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  which  writers  are  principally  taken.  I  may  add  al¬ 
fo,  upon  the  philofophical  as  well  as  the  libertine  chara&er  ; 
upon  the  Antonines  or  Julian,  not  lefs  than  upon  Nero  or 

Domitian  ; 
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Domitkn  ;  and,  more  particularly,  upon  that  large  and  poi- 
i\  led  c±als  of  men,  who  acquiefced  in  the  general  perfua^ 
Hon,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pradice  the  duties  of 
moiahty,  and  to  worffiip  the  Deity  more  pat  no  ;  a  habit  of 
thinking,  liberal  as  it  may  appear,  which  fhuts  the  door 
again  it  every  argument  for  a  new  religion.  The  confider- 
wtions  above-mentioned,  would  acquire  alfo  ftrength,  from 
the  prejudice  which  men  of  rank  and  learning  univerfally 
entertain  again  ft  any  thing  that  originates  with  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate  ;  which  prejudice  is  known  to  be  as  obftinate 
as  any  prejudice  whatever. 

\  et  Chriftianity  was  hill  making  its  way  :  and,  amidh 
fo  many  impediments  to  its  progrefs,  fo  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  audience  and  attention,  its  adual  fuccefs  is  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  tnan  that  it  fhould  not  have  univerfally 
conquered  fcorn  and  indifference,  fixed  the  levity  of  a  vo¬ 
luptuous  age,  or,  through  a  cloud  of  adverfe  prejudications, 
opened  for^itfelf  a  pafiage  to  the  hearts  and  underftao  dings 
of  the  fchoiars  of  the  age. 

^  And  the  caufe  which  is  here  afiigned  for  the  rejection  of 
Chriftianity,  by  men  of  rank  and  learning  among  the  hea¬ 
thens,  namely,  a  firong  antecedent  contempt,  accounts  alfo 
for  their  Jilence  concerning  it.  Ir  they  had  rejected  it  upon 
examination,  they  would  have  written  about  it.  They 
would  have  given  their  reafons.  Whereas  what  men  re¬ 
pudiate  upon  the  firength  of  fome  prefixed  perfuafion,  or 
froin  a  fettled  contempt  of  the  fubjeft,  of  the  perfons  who 
propofe  it,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  propofed,  they 
do  not  naturally  write  books  about,  or  notice  much  in  what 
they  write  upon  other  fubjeCts. 

The  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  furniffi  an  example  of 
this  filence,  and  let  us,  in  fome  meafure,  into  the  caufe  of  it. 
from  his  celebrated  correfpondence  with  Trajan,  we  know 
that  the  Chriftian  religion  prevailed  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree  in  the  province  over  which  he  prefided  ;  that  it 
had  excited  his  attention  ;  that  he  had  inquired  into  the 
matter,  juft  fo  much  as  a  Roman  magiftrate  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  inquire,  viz.  whether  the  religion  contained  any 
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opinions  dangerous  to  government ;  but  that  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  its  evidences,  or  its  books,  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himfelf  with  any  degree  of  care  or  cor- 
redtnefs.  But  although  Pliny  had  viewed  Chriffianity  in 
a  nearer  pofition,  than  moll  of  his  learned  countrymen  faw 
it  in  ;  yet  he  had  regarded  the  whole  with  fuch  negligence 
and  difdain,  (farther  than  as  it  feemed  to  concern  his  ad- 
miniflration)  that,  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
letters  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  fubje<5t  is 
never  once  again  mentioned.  If  out  of  this  number  the 
two  letters  between  him  and  Trajan  had  been  loll,  with 
what  confidence  would  the  obfcurity  of  the  Chriftian  relig¬ 
ion  have  been  argued  from  Pliny’s  filence  about  it,  and 
with  how  little  truth  ? 

^  The  name  and  character,  which  Tacitus  hath  given  to 
Chriffianity,  4*  exitiabihs  fuperffitio,”  (a  pernicious  fuper- 
dition)  and  by  which  tw'o  words  he  difpofes  of  the  whole 
quelhcn  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  religion,  afford  a 
ifrong  proof  how  little  he  knew,  or  concerned  himfelf  to 
know,  about  the  matter.  I  apprehend  that  I  fliall  not  be 
vontradidted,  wnen  I  take  upon  me  to  affert,  that  no  un- 
behever  of  the  prefent  age  would  apply  this  epithet  to  the 
Chrittianity  of  the  New  Teflament,  or  not  allow  that  it 
was  entirely  unmerited.  Read  the  indru£Hons  given,  by 
a  great  teacher  of  the  religion,  to  thofe  very  Roman  con¬ 
verts,  of  whom  Tacitus  fpeaks  ;  and  given  alfo  a  very  few 
years  before  the  time  of  which  he  is  fpeaking  ;  and  which 
are  not,  let  it  be  oblerved,  a  collection  of  fine  fayings, 
brought  together  from  different  parts  of  a  large  work,  but 
lrand  in  one  entire  paffage  of  a  public  letter,  without  the 
intermixture  of  a  Tingle  thought,  which  is  frivolous  or  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  “  Abhor  that  which  is  evil,  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affe&ioned  one  to  another, 
with  brotherly  love,  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 
Not  dothful  in  bufinefs,  fervent  in  fpirit,  ferving  the  Lord, 
rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing  inflant 
m  prayer,  difiributing  to  the  neceflity  of  faints,  given  to 
holpitality,  Blefs  them  which  perfecute  you  ;  blefs,  and 
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eurfe  not ;  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
•with  them  that  weep.  Be  of  the  fame  mind  one  towards 
another  :  mind  not  high  things,  but  condefcend  to  men  of 
low  edate.  Be  not  v/ife  in  your  own  conceits.  Recom- 
penfe  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Provide  things  honed  in 
the  light  of  all  men.  If  it  be  pofiible,  as  much  as  lieth  ia 
you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  Avenge  not  yourfelves, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  it  is  written,  Ven¬ 
geance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  faith  the  Lord  :  therefore, 
if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  third,  give  him 
drink  ;  for,  in  fo  doing,  thou  fhalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good. 

s<  Let  every  foul  be  fubje<5t  unto  the  higher  powers, 
for  there  is  no  powei  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God  ;  whofoever  therefore  refideth  the  pow¬ 
er,  refideth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  refid 
lhall  receive  unto  themfelves  damnation.  For  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou 
then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  (halt  have  praife  of  the  fame,  for  he  is  the  min- 
ider  of  God  to  thee  for  good  :  but  if  thou  do  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  fword  in  vain  1 
for  he  is  the  minider  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  mud  needs  be 
fubjeft,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  alfo  for  confcience  fake  : 
for,  for  this  caufe,  pay  ye  tribute  alfo,  for  they  are  God’s 
miniders,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing. 
Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute,  to  whom 
tribute  is  due  ;  cudom,  to  whom  cudom  ;  fear,  to  wnoni 

fear  ;  honour,  to  whom  honour. 

“  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another  ;  for 
he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law  :  for  this,  Thou 
(halt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  (halt  not  kill,  thou  fhalt  not 
bear  falfe  witnefs,  thou  fhalt  not  covet,  and  it  there  be  any 
other  cohimandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  fay¬ 
ing,  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Love  work  ■ 
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tth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  therefore  lore  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law.” 

“  And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  is  our  falvatiout 
nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  fpent, 
the  day  is  at  hand  ;  let  us  therefore  cad  off  the  works  of 
darknefs,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us 
walk  honedly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
nefs,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonnefs,  not  in  drife  and 
envying.”3 

Read  this,  and  then  think  of  exitiabilis  fuperditio  !  !— » 
-Or  if  we  be  not  allowed,  in  contending  with  heathen  author¬ 
ities,  to  produce  our  books  again d  theirs,  we  may  at  lead 
be  permitted  to  confront  theirs  v/ith  one  another.  Of  this 
“  pernicious  fuperdition,”  what  could  Pliny  find  to  blame, 
when  he  was  led  by  his  office,  to  inditute  fomething  like 
an  examination  into  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  fe(d  ? 
He  difcovered  nothing,  but  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together  on  a  dated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  fing  among 
themfelves  a  hymn  to  Chrid  as  a  god,  and  to  bind  them- 
felves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commiffion  of  any  wickednefs, 
"but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  or  adultery  ;  never 
to  faifify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to 
them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it. 

Upon  the  words  of  Tacitus  we  may  build  the  following 
'obfervations  : 


Fird,  That  we  are  well  warranted  in  calling  the  view”, 
under  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Chridian- 
ity,  an  obfcure  and  didant  viev/.  Had  Tacitus  known 
more  of  Chridianity,  of  its  precepts,  duties,  conditution,  or 
defign,  however  he  had  difcredited  the  dory,  he  would 
have  refpedted  the  principle.  He  would  have  defcribed 
the  religion  differently,  though  he  had  rejected  it.  It  has 
been  very  fatisfatforily  fhown,  that  the  “  fuperdition”  of 
the  Chridians  confided  in  worfhipping  a  perfon  unknown 
to  the  Roman  calendar  j  and  that  the  pernicioufnefs  with 
which  they  were  reproached,  was  nothing  elfe  but  their  op*> 

pofition  to  the  edablifhed  polytheifm  :  and  this  view  of  the 
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matter,  was  jud  fuch  a  one  as  might  be  expected  to  occur 
to  a  mind,  which  held  the  feCt  in  too  much  contempt  to  con* 
cern  itfelf  about  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  their  conduCt. 

Secondly,  We  may  from  hence  remark,  how  little  re¬ 
liance  can  be  placed  upon  the  mod  acute  judgments,  in  fub- 
je<5ts  which  they  are  pleafed  to  defpife  ;  and  which,  of 
courfe,  they  from  the  firft  confider,  as  unworthy  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into.  Had  not  Chridia.nity  furvived  to  tell  its  own 
dory,  it  muft  have  gone  down  to  poderity  as  a  “  pernicious 
fuperdition  and  that  upon  the  credit  of  Tacitus’s  ac¬ 
count,  much,  I  doubt  not,  drengthened  by  the  name  of 
the  writer,  and  the  reputation  of  his  fagacity. 

Thirdly,  Thavt  this  contempt  prior  to  examination,  is 
an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greated  faculties  of 
mind  are  not  free.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  men  of 
the  greated  faculties  of  mind  are  not  the  mod  fubjeCt  to 
it.  Such  men  feel  themfelves  jfeated  upon  an  eminence. 
Looking  down  from  their  height  upon  the  follies  of  man- 
kind,  they  behold  contending  tenets  wading  their  idle 
drength  upon  one  another,  with  a  common  difdain  of  the 
abfurdity  of  them  all.  This  habit  of  thought,  however 
comfortable  to  the  mind  which  entertains  it,  or  however 
natural  to  great  parts,  is  extremely  dangerous  ;  and  more 
apt  than  almod  any  other  difpofition  to  produce  hady  and 
contemptuous,  and,  by  confequence,  erroneous  judgments, 
both  of  perfons  and  opinions.. 

Fourthly,  We  need  not  be  furprifed  at  many  writers  of 
that  age  not  mentioning  Chridianity  at  all,  when  they . 
who  did  mention  it  appear  to  have  entirely  mifconceived 
its  nature  and  character  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  that  mif- 
conception,  to  have  regarded  it  with  negligence  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  greated  part  of  the  learned 
heathens,  the  faCts  of  the  Chridian  hidory  could  only 
come  by  report.  The  books,  probably,  they  had  never 
looked  into.  The  fettled  habit  of  their  minds  was,  and 
long  had  been,  an  indiferiminate  rejection  of  all  reports  of 
the  kind.  With  thefe  fweeping  conclulions  truth  hath  no 
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chance.  It  depends  upon  diflindtion.  If  they  would  not 
inquire,  how  fhould  they  be  convinced  ?  It  might  be  found¬ 
ed  in  truth,  though  they  who  made  no  fearch  might  not 
difcover  it. 

“  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  of  wit  and  abilities,  are' 
often  found,  even  in  Chrifiian  countries,  to  be  furprifingly 
ignorant  of  religion,  and  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  it. 
Such  were  many  of  the  heathens.  Their  thoughts  were 
all  fixed  upon  other  things,  upon  reputation  and  glory,  upon 
wealth  and  power,  upon  luxury  and  pleafure,  upon  bufinefs 
or  learning.  They  thought,  and  they  had  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  religion  of  their  country  was  fable  and  forgery,  an 
heap  of  inconfifient  lies,  which  inclined  them  to  fuppofe 
that  other  religions  were  no  better.  Hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  when  the  apoftles  preached  the  gofpel,  and 
wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of  a  dodtrine  every  way 
worthy  of  God,  many  Gentiles  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
it,  and  would  not  take  the  leaft  pains  to  inform  themfelves 
about  it.  This  appears  plainly  from  ancient  hifiory.”a 

1  think  it  by  no  means  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
heathen  public,  efpecially  that  part  which  is  made  up  of 
men  of  rank  and  education,  were  divided  into  two  clafies  • 
thofe  who  defpifed  Chriftianity  beforehand,  and  thofe  who 
received  it.  In  correfpondency  with  which  divifion  of 
charadter,  the  writers  of  that  age  would  alfo  be  of  two  claff- 
es,  thofe  who  were  filent  about  Chriflianity,  and  thofe  who 
were  Ctiriftians.  A.  good  man,  who  attended  fufficient- 
ly  to  the  Chriffian  affairs,  would  become  a  Chrifhan  $  after 
which  his  tefiimony  ceafed  to  be  pagan,  and  became  Chrif. 
ftian.”b 

I  muff  ano  aad,  that  I  think  it  fufficiently  proved,  that 
the  notion  of  magic  was  reforted  to  by  the  heathen  adver- 
iaries  of  Chriftianity,  in  like  manner  as  that  of  diabolical 
agency  had  before  been  by  the  Jews.  Juftin  Martyr  ai- 
leges  this  as  his  reafon  for  arguing  from  prophecy  rather 
than  from  miracles.  Origen  imputes  this  evafion  to  Cel- 
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fus  ;  Jerome  p  Porphyry  ;  and  Ladlantius  to  the  heathen: 
in  general.  The  feveral  paffiages  which  contain  thefe  te£ 
ti monies  will  be  produced  in  the  next  chapter.  It  being 
difficult  however  to  afeertain  in  what  degree  this  notion 
prevailed,  efpecially  among!!  the  fuperior  ranks  of  the  hea¬ 
then  communities,  another,  and  I  think  an  adequate  caufe, 
has  been  ailigned  for  their  infidelity.  It  is  probable  that- 
in  many  cafes  the  two  caufes  would  operate  together. 


CHAP.  V. 

That  the  Chriftian  miracles  are  not  recited ,  or  appealed  to,  ly 
early  Chnjlian  writers  themf elves,  Jo  fully  or  frequently  as 
might  have  been  expefted. 

I  SHALL  confider  this  objection,  fir!!,  as  it  applies  te 
the  letters  of  the  apoftles,  preferved  in  the  New  Telia- 
ment ;  and  fecondly,  as  it  applies  to  the  remaining  writings 
of  other  early  Chriftians. 

The  epiffles  of  the  apofiles  are  either  hortatory  or  ar¬ 
gumentative.  So  far  as  they  were  occupied  in  delivering 
leffions  of  duty,  rules  of  public  order,  admonitions  again!! 
certain  prevailing  corruptions,  again!!  vice,  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  fpecies  of  it,  or  in  fortifying  and  encouraging  the  con- 
{fancy  of  the  difciples  under  the  trials  to  which  they  were 
expofed,  there  appears  to  be  no  place  or  occafion  for  more 
of  thefe  references  than  we  actually  find. 

So  far  as  the  epiilles  are  argumentative,  the  nature  of  the 
argument  which  they  handle,  accounts  for  the  infrequency 
of  thefe  allufions.  Thefe  epiilles  were  not  w'ritten  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.  The  fubjedt  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  not  that  which  the  miracles  decided,  the  re¬ 
ality  of  Qur  Lord’s  million  ;  but  it  was  that  which  the 
miracles  did  not  decide,  the  nature  of  his  perfon  or  power, 
the  defign  of  his  advent,  its  effiebls,  and  of  thofe  effiefts  the 
ralue,  kind,  and  extent.  Still  I  maintain,  that  miraculous 
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evidence  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  argument.  For  nothing 
could  be  fo  prepofterous,  as  for  the  difciples  of  Jefus  to 
difpute  amongft  themfelves,  or  with  others,  concerning  his 
office  or  character,  unlefs  they  believed  that  he  had  fhown, 
by  fupernatural  proofs,  that  there  was  fomething  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  both.  Miraculous  evidence,  therefore,  forming 
not  the  texture  of  thefe  arguments,  but  the  ground  and 
fubftratum,  if  it  be  occalionally  difcerned,  if  it  be  inciden¬ 
tally  appealed  to,  it  is  exactly  fo  much  as  ought  to  take 
place,  fuppofing  the  hiftory  to  be  true. 

As  a  further  anfwer  to  the  objection,  that  the  apoftolic 
epiftles  do  not  contain  fo  frequent  or  fiich  direCt  and  cir- 
cumflantial  recitals  of  miracles  as  might  be  expected,  I 
Would  add,  that  the  apoftolic  epiftles  refemble  in  this  re- 
fpeCt  the  apoftolic  fpeeches,  which  fpeeches  are  given  by  a 
writer,  who  diftinCtly  records  numerous  miracles,  wrought 
by  thefe  apoftles  themfelves,  and  by  the  founder  of  the  in- 
ftitution  in  their  prefence  ;  that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  omiffion,  or  infrequency,  of  fuch  recitals  in 
the  fpeeches  of  the  apoftles,  negatives  the  exigence  of  the 
miracles,  when  the  fpeeches  are  given  in  immediate  con¬ 
junction  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  miracles  ;  and  that  a 
conclufion  which  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  fpeeches, 
without  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  which 
contains  them,  cannot  be  inferred  from  letters,  which,  in 
this  refpeCt,  are  fimilar  only  to  the  fpeeches. 

To  prove  the  fimilitude  which  we  allege,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  although  in  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  the  apoftle 
Peter  is  reprefented  to  have  been  prefent  at  many  decifive 
miracles  wrought  by  Chrift ;  and  although  the  fecond  part 
of  the  fame  hiftory  afcribes  ether  decifive  miracles  to  Peter 
himfelf,  particularly  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple,  (Acts  iii.  1) — the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  (Acts  v.  1 ) — the  cure  of  iEneas,  (Acts  ix.  40) 
—the  refurreCtion  of  Dorcas  ;  (Ads  ix.  34)— yet  out 
of  fix  fpeeches  of  Peter,  preferved  in  the  Acts,  I  know 
but  two,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Chrii%  and  only  one  in  which  he  refers  to  miraculous 
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powers  poffefled  by  himfelf.  In  his  fpeech  upon  the  day 
of  Pentecod,  Peter  addreffes  his  audience  with  great  fo« 
lemnity  thus  :  (t  Ye  men  of  Ifrael,  hear  thefe  words;  Jefus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  mira¬ 
cles  and  wonders  and  dgns,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the 
midft  of  you,  as  ye  yourfelves  alfo  know,”a  &c.  In  his 
fpeech  upon  the  converhon  of  Cornelius,  he  delivers  his 
tedimony  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Chrid  in  thefe 
words  :  “  We  are  witneffes  of  all  things  which  he 

did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerufalem.”1* 
But  in  this  latter  fpeech  no  allulion  appears  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  himfelf,  notwithstanding  that  the  miracles  above 
■enumerated,  all  preceded  the  time  in  which  it  was  deliver¬ 
ed.  In  his  fpeech  upon  the  election  of  Matthias,0  no  dif- 
tin<5h  reference  is  made  to  any  of  the  miracles  of  Chrid’s 
hidory,  except  his  refurreCtion.  The  fame  alfo  may  be 
obferved  of  his  fpeech  upon  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  ;d  the  fame  in  his  fpeech  before  the 
Sanhedrim  ;e  the  fame  in  his  fecond  apology  in  the  pref¬ 
ence  of  that  affembly.  Stephen’s  long  fpeech  contains  no 
reference  whatever  to  miracles,  though  it  be  exprefsly  re¬ 
lated  of  him,  in  tire  book  which  preferves  the  fpeech,  and 
almod  immediately  before  the  fpeech,  “  that  he  did  great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people. ”f  Again,  al¬ 
though  miracles  be  exprefsly  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the 
ACts  of  the  apodles,  fird  generally,  as  at  Iconium— 
(ACts  xiv.  3)— -during  the  whole  tour  through  the  Upper 
Afia — (xiv.  27.  xv.  12) — at  Ephefus ; — (xix.  11,  12) 
— fecondly,  in  fpecific  inffances,  as  the  blindnefs  of  Ely- 
rnas  at  Paphos, g  the  cure  of  the  cripple  at  Lydra,h  of 
the  Pythonefs  at  Philippi,1  the  miraculous  liberation  from 
prifon  in  the  fame  city,k  the  redoration  of  Eutychus,1 
the  predictions  of  his  Shipwreck, m  the  viper  at  Melita,11 
the  cure  of  Publius’s  father  ;°  at  all  which  miracles,  ex¬ 
cept 
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eept  the  two  firfl,  the  hiftorian  himfelf  was  prefent :  not* 
withftanding,  I  fay,  this  pofitive  afcription  of  miracles  to 
St.  Paul,  yet  in  the  fpeeches  delivered  by  him,  and  given 
as  delivered  by  him,  in  the  fame  book  in  which  the  mir¬ 
acles  are  related,  and  the  miraculous  powers  averted,  the 
appeals  to  his  own  miracles,  or  indeed  to  any  miracles  at 
all,  are  rare  ar.d  incidental.  In  his  fpeech  at  Antioch 
in  Pifidia,a  there  is  no  allufion,  but  to  the  refurredion. 
In  his  dilcourfe  at  Miletusb  none  to  any  miracle  :  none  in 
his  fpeech.  before  Felix  ;c  none  in  his  fpeech  before  Fef- 
t.us  ;d  except  to  Chrift’s  refurredion,  and  his  own  con" 
Terfion. 

Agreeably  hereunto,  in  thirteen  letters  afcribed  to  St* 
Paul,  we  have  inceflant  references  to  Chrift’s  refurredion* 
frequent  references  to  his  own  converfion,  three  indubi¬ 
table  references  to  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,6  four 
other  references  to  the  fame,  lefs  dired  yet  highly  proba¬ 
ble  ;f  but  more  copious  or  circumftantial  recitals  we  have 
not.  The  confent,  therefore,  between  St.  Paul’s  fpeeches 
and  letters,  is  in  this  refped  fufficiently  exad  :  and  the 
reafon  in  both  is  the  fame  ;  namely,  that  the  miraculous 
hiftory  was  all  along  prefuppofed,  and  that  the  queftion? 
which  occupied  the  fpeaker’s  and  the  writer’s  thoughts? 
was  this  :  whether,  allowing  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  to  be  true? 
he  was  upon  the  ftrength  of  it  to  be  received  as  the  prom- 
ifed  Meffiah  ;  and,  if  he  was,  what  were  the  confequences? 
what  was  the  objed  and  benefit  of  his  mifiion  ? 

I  he  general  obfervation  which  has  been  made  upon  the 
apoftolic  writings,  namely,  that  the  fubjed,  of  which  they 
treated,  did  not  lead  them  to  any  dired  recital  of  the 
Chriftian  hiftory,  belongs  alfo  to  the  writings  of  the  apof- 
tolic  fathers.  The  epiftle  of  Barnabas  is,  in  its  fubjed  and 
general  compofition,  much  like  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
an  allegorical  application  of  divers  paflages  of  the  Jewifh 
hiftory,  of  their  law  and  ritual,  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Chrif- 

a  xiii.  16.  b  xx.  17.  c  xxiv.  io.  d  xxv.  8. 
e  Gal.  iii.  5.  Rom.  xv.  1 8,  19.  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

>  1  Cor  *  «•  4,  S'  Fph«  iii.  7.  Gal,  tf,  g.  j  ThdT,  i.  y. 
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cian  difpenfation,  in  which  the  author  perceived  a  refem« 
blance.  1  he  epiftle  of  Clement  was  written,  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  quieting  certain  diflenlions  that  had  arifen 
amongft  the  members  of  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  and  of 
reviving,  in  their  minds,  that  temper  and  fpirit  of  which' 
their  predecelTors  in  the  golpel  had  left  them  an  example. 
The  work  of  Hermas  is  a  vifion  ;  quotes  neither  the  Old 
1  edarnent  nor  the  New  ;  and  merely  falls  now  and  then 
into  the  language,  and  the  mode  of  fpeech,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  had  read  in  our  gofpels.  The  epidles  of  Polycarp 
and  Ignatius  had,  for  their  principal  objed,  the  order  and 
difcipline  of  the  churches  which  they  addrefied.  Yet, 
under  all  thefe  circumftances  of  difadvantage,  the  great 
points  of  the  Chridian-  hidory  are  fully  recognized.  This 
hath  been  Ihown  in  its  proper  place.2 

There  is,  however,  another  clafs  of  writers,  to  whom 
the  anfwer  above  given,  viz.  the  unfuitablenefs  of  any  fuch 
appeals  or  references  as  the  objection  demands :  to  the 
fubjeds  of  which  the  writings  treated,  does  not  apply  ;  and 
that  is,  the  clafs  of  ancient  apologi/ls,  whofe  declared  defign 
it  was,  to  defend  Chridianity,  and  to  give  the  reafons  of 
their  own  adherence  to  it.  It  is  necedary,  therefore,  to 
inquire  how  the  matter  of  the  objedion  dands  in  thefe. 

The  mod  ancient  apologid,  of  whofe  works  we  have  the 
fmalled  knowledge,  is  Quudratus,  who  lived  about  feventy 
years  after  the  afcenfion,  and  prefented  his  apology  to  the 
emperor  Adrian.  From  a  paflage  of  this  work,  preferved 
in  Eufebius,  it  appears  that  the  author  did  di redly  and 
formally  appeal  to  the  miracles  of  Chrid,  and  in  terms  as 
exprefs  and  confident  as  we  could  defire.  The  pafiage 
(which  has  been  once  already  dated)  is  as  follows  :  “  The 
works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  conspicuous,  for  they 
were  real :  both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were 
raifed  from  the  dead,  were  feen,  not  only  when  they  were 
healed  or  raifed,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ;  not  only 
whild  he  dwelled  on  this  earth,  but  alfo  after  his  departure, 
and  for  a  good  while  after  it  j  infomuch  as  that  fome  of 

them 
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them  have  reached  to  our  times.”3  Nothing  can  be  more 
rational  or  fatisfadlory  than  this. 

Juflin  Martyr,  the  next  of  the  Chriftian  apologias  whofe 
work  is  not  loft,  and  who  followed  Quadratus  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  thirty  years,  has  touched  upon  paftages  of 
Chrifl’s  hiftcry  in  fo  many  places,  that  a  tolerably  complete 
account  of  Chrift’s  life  might  be  collected  out  of  his  works. 
In  the  following  quotation,  he  aflerts  the  performance  of 
miracles  by  Chrift,  in  words  as  ftrong  and  pofitive  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  po  defies  :  u  Chrift  healed  thofe  who  from  their  birth 
were  blind,  anddeaf,  and  lame  ;  caufing,by  his  word?  one  to 
leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a  third  to  fee  ;  and  having  raid¬ 
ed  the  dead,  and  caufed  them  to  live,  he  by  his  works  ex¬ 
cited  attention,  and  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to  know 
him.  Who,  however,  feeing  thefe  things  done,  faid  that 
it  was  a  magical  appearance  ;  and  dared  to  call  him  a  ma¬ 
gician,  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people.”5 

In  his  fir  ft  apo!ogy,c  Juflin  exprefsly  aftigns  the  reafon 
for  his  having  recourfe  to  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
rather  than  alleging  the  miracles  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory  1 
which  reafon  was,  that  the  perfons  with  whom  he  contend¬ 
ed  would  afcribe  thefe  miracles  to  magic  ;  “  left  any  of 
our  opponents  ftiould  fay,  what  hinders,  but  that  he  who 
is  called  Chrift  by  us,  being  a  man  fprung  from  men, 
performed  the  miracles  which  we  attributed  to  him  by 
magical  art.”  The  fuggefting  of  this  reafon  meets,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  very  point  of  the  prefent  objection  ;  more 
efpeciallv  when  we  find  Juflin  followed  in  it,  by  other 
writers  of  that  age.  Irenaeus,  who  came  about  forty  years 
after  him,  notices  the  fame  evahon  in  the  adverfaries  of 
Chriftianity,  and  replies  to  it  by  the  fame  argument  1 
“  But,  ir  they  dial!  fay,  that  the  Eord  performed  thefe 
things  by  an  illulory  appearance,  (tpavTccmuduc;)  lead¬ 
ing  thefe  objectors  to  the  prophecies,  we  will  fhow  from 
them,  that  an  things  were  thus  predi&ed  concerning  him. 


a  Euf.  Hift.  1.  iv.  c. 


Oc 


and 


5  Juft.  Dial.  p.  258.  ed,  Thirlby. 
c  -Ap.  Prim,  p,  48.  ib. 
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Sind  (Maly  came  to  pafs.”a  Laflantius,  who  lived  a  cen¬ 
tury  lower,  delivers  the  fame  fentiment,  upon  the  fame  oc- 
cahon.  .  “  He  performed  miracles — we  might  have  fup- 
pofed  him  to  have  been  a  magician,  as  ye  fay,  and  as  the 
Jews  then  fuppofed,  if  all  the  prophets  had  not  with  one 

fpirit  foretold,  that  Chrid  would  perform  thefe  very 
things.”  b 

But  to  return  to  the  Chridian  apologids  in  their  order  ; 
Tertullun  That  perfon,  whom  the  Jews  had  vamiv 
imagined,  from  the  meannefs  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a 
mere  man,  they  afterwards,  in  confecjuence  of  the  power 
ne  exerted,  confdered  as  a  magician,  when  he,  with  one 
wo i  d,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,  gave  light 
to  the  blind,  cleanfed  the  leprous,  drengthened  the  nerves- 
°f  thofe  that  had  the  pal fy,  and  ladly,  with  one  command, 
redored  the  dead  to  life  ;  when  he,  I  fay,  made  the  very 
elements  obey  him,  affuaged  the  dorms,  walked  upon  the 
feas,  demondrating  himfelf  to  be  the  word  of  God.”c 

Next  in  the  catalogue  of  profeiTed  apologids  we  may 
place  Origen,  who,  it  is  well  known,  publifhed  a  formal  de¬ 
fence  of  Chridianity,  in  anfwer  to  Celius,  a  heathen,  who 
had  written  a  difcourfe  againd  it.  I  know  no  expreilions, 
by  which  a  plainer  or  more  pofitive  appeal  to  the  Chridian' 
miracles  could  be  made,  than  the  expreffions  ufed  by  Ori- 
gen  :  “  Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Chrid, 
and  the  Son  of  God,  becaufe  he  healed  the  lame  and  the 
blind  ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  perfuafion, 
by  what  is  written  in  the  prophecies,  Then  fiiail  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  fhall  hear, 
and  the  lame  men  fhall  leap  as  an  hart.  But  that  he  alfo 
raifed  the  dead,  and  that  it  is  not  a  fi<£tion~  of  thofe  who 
wrote  the  gofpels,  is  evident  from  hence,  that,  if  it  had 
been  a  fidtion,  there  would  have  been  many  recorded  to 
be  raifed  up,  and  fuch  as  had  been  a  long  time  in  their 
graves.  But,  it  not  being,  a  fidKon,  few  have  been  record¬ 
ed  )  for  indance,  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  a  fynagogue, 

o£ 

a  Ir.  1.  ii.  c.  57.  b  Ladt.  v.  3. 

c  TertuiL  Apolog.  p.  %q.  ed,  Priorii  Parhiu75- 
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©f  whom  I  do  not  know  why  he  faid,  She  is  not  dead  but 
deepeth,  expreiling  fomething  peculiar  to  her,  not  com¬ 
mon  to  all  dead  perfons  ;  and  the  only  fon  of  a  widow, 
on  whom  he  had  companion,  and  raided  him  to  life,  after 
he  had  bid  the  bearer  of  the  corpfe  to  dop  ;  and  the 
third,  Lazarus,  who  had  been  buried  four  days.”  This 
is  pofitively  to  affert  the  miracles  of  Chrid,  and  it  is  alfo 
to  comment  upon  them,  and  that  with  a  confderable  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  and  candour. 

In  another  padage  of  the  lame  author,3  we  meet  with 
the  old  folution  of  magic,  applied  to  the  miracles  of  Chriffc 
by  the  adverfaries  of  the  religion.  “  Celfus,”  faith  Ori- 
gen,  “  well  knowing  what  great  works  may  be  alleged  to 
have  been  done  by  Jefus,  pretends  to  grant  that  the  things 
related  of  him  are  true;  fuch  as  healing  difeafes,  raiding 
the  dead,  feeding  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves,  of  which 
large  fragments  were  left.”  And  then  Celfus  gives,  it 
deems,  an  anfwer  to  thefe  proofs  of  our  Lord’s  million, 
which,  as  Origen  underdood  it,  refolved  the  phenomena 
into  magic  ;  for  Origen  begins  his  reply,  by  obferving. 

You  fee  that  Celfus,  in  a  manner  allows  that  there  is 
iuch  a  thing  as  magic.”5 

It  appears  alfo  from  the  tellimony  of  St.  Jerome,  that 

1  *e  moft  learned  and  able  of  the  heathen  writers 

againlt  Chnitianity,  reforted  to  the  fame  folution  ;  “  Un- 
lefs,”  fays  he,  lpeaking  to  Vigilantius,  “  according  to  the 

manner  r\  f  <-* T  ~ _  _  1  .  i  ^  ~  P 


manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  profane,  of  Porpt,n  and 

Lunomius,  you  pretend  that  thefe  are  the  tricks  of 
demons.”0 


a  Or.  Con.  Celf.  lib.,  ii.  fec.  48. 


c  Jerome  Con.  Vigil. 
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folutions  did  not  apply,  we  now  perceive  to  be  grofs  full- 
Serfages.  That  fuch  reafons  were  ever  ferioufly  urged, 
and  ferioufly  received,  is  only  a  proof,  what  a  glofs  and 
varnifh  fafhion  can  give  to  any  opinion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  un¬ 
derflood,  as  we  underfland  them,  in  their  literal  and  hiflor- 
ical  fenfe,  were  pofitively  and  precifely  afferted  and  appeal¬ 
ed  to  by  the  apologifls  for  Chriflianity  ;  which  anfwers  the 
allegation  of  the  objection. 

I  am  ready,  however,  to  admit,  that  the  ancient  Chrif- 
tain  advocates  did  not  infill  upon  the  miracles  in  argument, 
fo  frequently  as  I  fhould  have  done.  It  was  their  lot  to 
contend  with  notions  of  magical  agency,  againfl  which  the 
mere  production  of  the  faCts  was  not  fufficient  for  the  con¬ 
vincing  of  their  adverfaries  :  1  do  not  know  whether  they 
themfelves  thought  it  quite  decifive  of  the  controverfy.  But 
fince  it  is  proved,  I  conceive  with  certainty,  that  the  fpar- 
ingnefs  with  which  they  appealed  to  miracles,  was  owing 
neither  to  their  ignorance,  nor  their  doubt  of  the  faCts,  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  an  objection,  not  to  the  truth  of  the  hiftory, 
i>nt  to  the  judgment  of  its  defenders. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 


Want  of  univeifallty  in  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  Chrif- 
tianity>  and  of  greater  clearnfs  in  the  evidence* 


Of  a  revelation  which  came  from  God,  the  proof,  it 
has  been  laid,  would  in  all  ages  be  fo  public  and  manifefl, 
that  no  part  of  the  human  fpecies  would  remain  ignorant 
of  it,  no  underflanding  could  fail  of  being  convinced  by 


it- 


The  advocates  of  Chriflianity  do  not  pretend  that  the 
evidence  of  their  religion  poflefles  thefe  qualities.  They 
do  not  deny,  that  we  can  conceive  it  to  be  within  the 

compafs  of  divine  power,  to  hare  communicated  to  the 

world 
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world  a  higher  degree  of  affurance,  and  to  have  given  to 
his  communication  a  ftronger  and  more  extenfive  influence* 
For  any  thing  we  are  able  to  difcern,  God  could  ha.vc  fo 
formed  men,  as  to  have  perceived  the  truths  of  religion 
intuitively  ;  or  to  have  carried  on  a  communication  with 
the  other  world,  whilft  they  lived  in  this  ;  or  to  have  feen 
the  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  inftead  of  dying,  pafs  to 
heaven  by  a  fenfible  translation.  He  could  have  prefented 
a  feparate  miracle  to  each  man’s  fenfes.  He  could  have  ef- 
tablifhed  a  (landing  miracle.  He  could  have  caufed  miracles 
to  be  wrought  in  every  different  age  and  country.  Thefe, 
and  many  more  methods,  which  we  may  imagine,  if  we 
once  give  loofe  to  our  imaginations,  are,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge,  all  pradicable. 

The  queftion,  therefore,  is  not,  whether  Chriftianity 
pofTefles  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  evidence,  but  wheth¬ 
er  the  not  having  more  evidence,  be  a  fufHcient  reafon  for 
rejecting  that  which  we  have. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  no  fairer  method  of  judging, 
concerning  any  difpenfation  which  is  alleged  to  come 
from  God,  when  a  queftion  is  made  whether  fiich.  a  difpen¬ 
fation  could  come  from  God  or  not,  than  by  comparing  it 
with  other  things,  which  are  acknowledged  to  proceed 
trom  the  fame  council,  and  to  be  produced  by  the  lame 
agency.  If  the  difpenfation  m  queftion,  labour  under  no 
other  defeats  than  what  apparently  belong  to  other  difpen- 
fations,  thefe  feeming  defeds  do  not  juftify  us,  in  fetting 

1  ^  7/hich  are  offered  of  its  authenticity,  if 
they  be  otherwife  entitled  to  credit. 

Throughout  that  order  then  of  nature,  of  which  God  is 
the  author,  what  we  find  is  a  fyftem  of  beneficence ,  but  we 
are  feldom  or  ever  able  to  make  out,  a  fyftem  of  optimifm . 

mean,  tha^  there  are  few  cafes  in  which,  if  we  permit 
ourfelves  to  range  in  poffibilities,  we  cannot  fuppofe  fome- 
1  inS  m0re  perfed,  and  more  unobjedionable,  than,  what 
jf’  ra^n  w^ck  defcends  from  heaven  is  con- 

feiiedly  amongft  the  contrivances  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
indentation  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  fubfifl 
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upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Yet  how  partially  and  ir¬ 
regularly  is  it  fupplied  ?  How  much  of  it  falls  upon  the 
fea,  where  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  ;  how  often  is  it  wanted 
where  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  ?  What  traCts  of  conti¬ 
nent  are  rendered  defarts  by  the  fcarcity  of  it  ?  Or,  not  to 
fpeak  of  extreme  cafes,  how  much,  fometimes,  do  inhab¬ 
ited  countries  differ  by  its  deficiency  or  delay  ? — We  could 
imagine,  if  to  imagine  were  our  bulinefs,  the  matter  to  be 
otherwife  regulated.  We  could  imagine  fhowers  to  fall, 
juft  where  and  when  they  would  do  good  ;  always  fea- 
fonable,  every  where  fufficient  ;  fo  diftributed  as  not  to 
leave  a  field  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  fcorched  by  drought, 
or  even  a  plant  withering  for  the  lack  of  moifture.  Yet 
does  the  difference  between  the  real  cafe  and  the  imagin¬ 
ed  cafe,  or  the  feeming  inferiority  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
authorife  us  to  fay,  that  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  at- 
mofphere  is  not  amongft  the  productions  or  the  defigns  of 
the  Deity.  Does  it  check  the  inference  which  we  draw 
from  the  confefted  beneficence  of  the  provifion  ?  or  does 
it  make  us  ceafe  to  admire  the  contrivance  ? — The  obfer- 
vation,  which  we  have  exemplified  in  the  fingle  inftance  of 
the  rain  of  heaven,  may  be  repeated  concerning  moft  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  :  and  the  true  conclufion  to  which 
it  leads  is  this,  that  to  inquire  what  the  Deity  might  have 
done,  could  have  done,  or,  as  we  even  fometimes  pre¬ 
fume  to  fpeak,  ought  to  have  done,  or,  in  hypothetical  cafes, 
would  have  done,  and  to  build  any  propofitions  upon  fuch 
inquiries  againft  evidence  of  fatts,  is  wholly  unwarrantable. 
It  is  a  mode  of  reafoning,  which  will  not  do  in  natural 
hiftory,  which  will  not  do  in  natural  religion,  which  cannot 
therefore  be  applied  with  fafety  to  revelation.  It  may  have 
fome  foundation,  in  certain  fpeculative  a  priori  ideas  of  the 
divine  attributes  ;  but  it  has  none  in  experience,  or  in  anal¬ 
ogy.  The  general  character  of  the  works  of  nature  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  goodnefs  both  in  defign  and  efFeft  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  liability  to  difficulty,  and  to  objections, 
if  fuch  objections  be  allowed,  by  reafo;  of  feeming  incom- 
pletenefs  or  uncertainty  in  attaining  their  end.  Chnlhan- 
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ity  participates  of  this  character.  The  true  fimilitude  be¬ 
tween  nature  and  revelation  con  fids  in  this  ;  that  they 
each  bear  drong  marks  of  their  original  ;  that  they  each 
alfo  bear  appearances  of  irregularity  and  defeid.  A  fydem 
of  dried  optimifm  may  neverthelefs  be  the  real  fydem  in 
both  cafes.  But  what  I  contend  is,  that  the  proof  is  hid¬ 
den  from  vs  ;  that  v/e  ought  not  to  expert  to  perceive  that 
in  revelation,  which  we  hardly  perceive  in  any  thing  ;  that 
beneficence  of  which  we  can  judge,  ought  to  fatisfy  us,  that 
optimifm,  of  which  we  cannot  judge,  ought  not  to  be  fought 
after.  We  can  judge  of  beneficence,  becaufe  it  depends 
upon  efFe&s  which  we  experience,  and  upon  the  relation 
between  the  means  which  we  fee  aiding,  and  the  ends 
which  we  fee  produced.  We  cannot  judge  of  optimifm, 
becaufe  it  neceflarily  implies  a  companion  of  that  which  is 
tried,  with  that  which  is  not  tried  ;  of  confeqtiences  which 
we  fee,  with  others  which  we  imagine,  and  concerning 
many  of  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  ;  concerning  fome,  that  we  have  no  notion. 

If  Chriftianity  be  compared  with  the  date  and  progrefs 
of  natural  religion,  the  argument  of  the  objedor  will  gain 
nothing  by  the  comparifon.  I  remember  hearing  an  unbe¬ 
liever  fay,  that  if  God  had  given  a  revelation,  he  would 
have,  written  it  in  the  Ikies.  Are  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  written  in  the  Ikies,  or  in  a  language  which  every 
oiiv  reads  ?  01  is  tms  the  cafe  with  tne  mod  ufeful  arts,  or 
the  mod  necedary  fciences  of  human  life  ?  An  Otaheitcan 
or  an  Esquimaux  knows  nothing  of  Chridinnity  ;  does  he 
know  more  of  the  principles  of  deifm  or  morality  ?  which, 
notwithstanding  his  ignorance,  are  neither  untrue,  nor  un¬ 
important,  nor  uncertain.  The  exidence  of  the  Deity  is 
left  to  be  collected  from  obfervations,  which  every  man 
does  not  make,  which  every  man,  perhaps,  is  not  capable  of 
maung.  Can  it  be  argued,  that  God  does  not  exid,  be¬ 
caufe,  if  he  did,  he  would  let  us  fee  him,  or  difeover  Hijn- 
e  f  to  mankind  by  proofs,  (fuch  as,  we  may  think,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fubjea  merited)  which  no  inadvertency  could 
mils,  no  prejudice  withftand  ? 
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If  Christianity  be  regarded  as  a  providential  instrument 
for  the  melioration  of  mankind,  its  progrefs  and  diffuf  on  re- 
fembles  that  of  other  caufes,  by  which  human  life  is  im¬ 
proved.  The  diverfity  is  not  greater,  nor  the  advance  more 
flow  in  religion,  than  we  find  it  to  be  in  learning,  liberty, 
government,  laws.  The  Deity  hath  never  touched  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  in  vain.  The  Jewifh  religion  produced  great 
and  permanent  effects  :  the  Chriftian  religion  hath  done 
the  fame.  It  hath  difpofed  the  world  to  amendment.  It 
hath  put  things  in  a  train.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  it  may  become  univerfal  ;  and  that  the  world  may 
continue  in  that  date  fo  long,  as  that  the  duration  of  its 
reign  may  bear  a  vail:  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  partial 
influence. 

When  we  argue  concerning  Christianity,  that  it  mu  ft 
necedarily  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  beneficial,  we  go  perhaps 
too  far  on  one  fide  :  and  we  certainly  go  too  far  on  the 
other,  when  we  conclude  that  it  muff  be  falfe,  becaufe  it  is 
not  fo  efficacious  as  we  could  have  fuppofed.  The  quef- 
tion  of  its  truth  is  to  be  tried  upon  its  proper  evidence, 
without  deferring  much  to  this  fort  of  argument,  on  either 
fide.  “  The  evidence,3 ”  as  bifhop  Butler  hath  rightly  ■ 
obferved,  u  depends  upon  the  judgment  we  form  of  human 
conduct,  under  given  circumffances,  of  which  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  we  know  Something  $  the  objection  Hands 
upon  the  fuppofed  condu£t  of  the  Deity,  under  relations 

with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.” 

What  would  be  the  real  efFeft  of  that  overpowering  evi¬ 
dence  which  our  adverfaries  required  in  a  revelation,  it  is 
difficult  to  foretel;  at  lead  we  mud  fpeakoi  it  as  of  a  difpen- 
fation,  of  which  we  have  no  experience.  Some  conie- 
quences  however  would,  it  is  probable,  attend  this  econo¬ 
my,  which  do  not  feem  to  befit  a  revelation  that  proceeds 
from  God.  One  is,  that  irrefidible  proof  would  redrain 
the  voluntary  powers  too  much  ;  would  not  anfwer  tne 
purpofe  of  trial  and  probation  ;  would  call  lor  no  exercde  01 
candour,  ferioufnefs,  humility,  inquiry  ;  no  fiibmiffion  ot 
paflions,  intereds  and  prejudices,  to  moral  evidence  and  to 
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probable  truth  ;  no  habits  of  reflection  ;  none  of  that  pre¬ 
vious  deflre  to  learn,  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  which 
forms  perhaps  the  teA  and  merit  of  the  virtuous  principle, 
and  which  induces  men  to  attend,  with  care  and  reverence, 
to  every  credible  intimation  of  that  will,  and  to  refign  pref- 
ent  advantages  and  prefent  pleafures  to  any  reafonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  propitiating  his  favour.  ic  Men’s  moral  proba^ 
tion  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to  inform 
themfelves  by  impartial  conflderation  ;  and,  afterwards, 
whether  they  will  aCt  as  the  cafe  requires, upon  the  evidence 
which  they  have.  And  this,  we  lind,  by  experience,  is 
often  our  probation  in  our  temporal  capacity.”3 

II.  Thefe  modes  of  communication  would  leave  no 
place  for  the  admifiion  of  interned  evidence  ;  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  bear  a  conflderable  part  in  the  proof  of  every 
revelation,  becaufe  it  is  a  fpecies  of  evidence  which  applies 
itfelf  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of  virtue,  and 
which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  thofe  quali¬ 
ties  which  it  finds  in  the  perfon  whom  it  addrefles.  Men 
of  good  difpofitions,  amongft  Chriflians,  are  greatly  afleCt- 
ed  by  the  impreflion  which  the  feriptures  themfelves  make 
upon  their  minds.  Their  conviction  is  much  Arengthened 
by  thefe  impreflions.  And  this  perhaps  was  intended  to 
be  one  effeCt  to  be  produced  by  the  religion.  It  is  likewife 
true,  to  whatever  caufe  we  aferibe  it;  (for  I  am  not  in 
this  work  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  Chriflian  doCtrine  of 
grace  or  afliAance,  or  the  ChnAian  promife,  (6  that,  if  any 
man  will  do  his  will,  he  fliall  know  of  the  doCtrine,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  of  God”b)  it  is  true,  I  fay,  that  they  who  flneere- 
ly  aCt  or  flnceiely  endeavour  to  aCt,  according  to  what  they 
believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  juA  refult  of  the  probabil¬ 
ities,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  poflibilities  in  natural  and  reveal¬ 
ed  religion,  which  they  themfelves  perceive,  and  according 
to  a  rational  eAimate  of  confequences,  and,  above  all,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  juA  efleCt  of  thofe  principles  of  gratitude 
and  devotion^  which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in 

G  g  2  a  well-ordered 

*  Butler’s  Analogy,  part  II.  c.  vi.  fc  John  vii.  1 7. 
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a  well-ordered  mind,  feldom  fail  of  proceeding  farther.. 
This  alfo  may  have  been  exactly  what  was  defigned. 

Whereas,  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  irrefidible  evidence 
would  confound  all  characters,  and  all  difpofitions  ?  would 
fubvert  rather  than  promote  the  true  purpofe  of  the  divine 
counfels,  which  is  not  to  produce  obedience  by  a  force  lit¬ 
tle  fhort  of  mechanical  condraint,  (which  obedience  would 
be  regularity,  not  virtue,  and  would  hardly  perhaps  differ 
from  that  which  inanimate  bodies  pay  to  the  laws  impreffed 
upon  their  nature)  but  to  treat  moral  agents  agreeably  to 
what  they  are  ;  which  is  done,  when  light  and  motives 
are  of  fuch  kinds,  and  are  imparted  in  fuch  meafures,  that 
the  influence  of  them  depends  upon  the  recipients  them- 
felves  ?  “  It  is  not  meet  to  govern  rational  free  agents  in 
via  by  fight  and  fenfe.  It  would  be  no  trial  or  thanks  to 
the  mo  ft  fenfual  wretch  to  forbear  finning  if  heaven  and 
hell  were  open  to  his  fight.  That  fpiritual  vifion  and  fru* 
ition  is  our  date  in  patna.”  (Baxter’s  Reafons,  p.  357) 
There  may  be  truth  in  this  thought,  though  roughly  ex- 
preffed.  Few  things  are  more  improbable  than  that  we 
(the  human  fpecies)  fhould  be  the  highed  order  of  beings 
in  the  univerfe  ;  that  animated  nature  fhould  afcend  from 
the  lowed  reptile  to  us,  and  all  at  once  hop  there.  If 
there  be  claffes  above  us  of  rational  intelligences,  cieaier^ 
manifedations  may  belong  to  them.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  didinCtions  ;  and  it  may  be  one  to  which  we  ourfelves 
hereafter  fhall  attain. 

III.  But  thirdly  ;  may  it  not  alfo  be  afked,  whether 
the  perfect  difplay  of  a  future  date  of  exidence,  would  be 
comnatible  with  the  activity  of  civil  life,  and  with  the  uc- 
cefs  of  human  affairs  ?  I  can  eafily  conceive  that  this  im- 
prelfion  may  be  overdone  ;  that  it  may  fo  feize  and  fill  the^ 
thoughts,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  cares  and  offices  of 
men’s  feveral  flations,  no  anxiety  for  worldly  profperity, 
or  even  for  a  worldly  provifion,  and,  by  conference,  no 
Efficient  dimulus  to  fecular  indudry.  Of  the  hrd  ChriF 
tians  we  read,  “  that  all  that  believed  were  together,  and 
had  all  things  common  ;  and  fold  their  poheffion^  an^ 
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goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had 
need  ;  and,  continuing  daily,  with  one  accord  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  breaking  bread  from  houfe  to  houfe,  did  eat  their 
meat  with  gladnefs  and  finglenefs  of  heart.”*  This  U'as, 
extremely  natural,  and  juft  what  might  be  expected,  from 
miraculous  evidence  coming  with  full  force  upon  the  fenfes 
of  mankind :  but  I  much  doubt,  whether,  if  this  date  of 
mind  had  been  univerfal,  or  long  continued,  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world  could  have  gone  on.  The  neceffary  arts  of 
focial  life  would  have  been  little  cultivated.  The  plough 
and  the  loom  would  have  dood  dill.  Agriculture,  man¬ 
ufactures,  trade,  and  navigation,  would  not,  I  think,  have 
flourifhed,  if  they  could  have  been  exercifed  at  all.  Men 
would  have  addicted  themfelves  to  contemplative  and  af- 
cetic  lives,  indead  of  lives  of  bufinefs  and  of  ufeful  indudry. 
We  obferve  that  St.  Paul  found  it  necedary,  frequently  to 
recall  his  converts  to  the  ordinary  labours  and  domedie 
duties  of  their  condition  ;  and  to  give  them,  in  his  own 
example,  a  ledbn  of  contented  application  to  their  worldly 
employments. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  religion  is  now  propofed, 
a  great  portion  of  the  human  Ipecies  is  enabled,  and  of 
thefe,  multitudes  of  every  generation  are  induced  to  feek 
and  to  effeCluate  their  falvation  through  the  medium  of 
Chridianity,  without  interruption  of  the  profperity  or  of 
the  regular  eourfe  of  human  affairs. 

a  ACts  ii.  44 — 46. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Ehe  fuppofed  Ejfefts  of  Chri/Iianity. 

That  a  religion,  which,  under  every  form  in  which 
it  is  taught,  holds  forth  the  final  reward  of  virtue,  and  pun- 
ifhment  of  vice,  and  propofes  thofe  didinCtions  of  virtue 
and  vice,  which  the  wifed  and  mod  cultivated  part  of  man¬ 
kind 
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kind  confefs  to  be  juft,  fhould  not  be  believed,  is  very  po£» 
fible  5  but  that,  fo  far  as  it  is  believed,  it  ftiould  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  good,  but  rather  a  bad  effed:  upon  public  happi- 
nefs,  is  a  propofition,  which  it  requires  very  ftrong  evidence 
to  render  credible.  Yet  many  have  been  found  to  contend 
for  this  paradox,  and  very  confident  appeals  have  been 
made  to  hiftory,  and  to  obfervation,  for  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  conclufions,  however,  which  thefe  writers  draw, 
from  what  they  call  experience,  two  fources,  I  think,  of 
miftake,  may  be  perceived. 

One  is,  that  they  look  for  the  influence  of  religion  in 
the  wrong  place  : 

The  other,  that  they  charge  Chriftianity  with  many 
confequences,  for  which  it  is  not  refponfible. 

I.  The  influence  of  religion  is  not  to  be  fought  for,  in 
the  councils  of  princes,  in  the  debates  or  refolutions  of  pop¬ 
ular  aflemblies,  in  the  conduct  of  governments  towards 
their  fubjeds,  or  of  ftates  and  fovereigns  towards  one 
another,  of  conquerors  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or 
of  parties  intriguing  for  power  at  home,  (topics,  which 
alone  almoft  occupy  the  attention,  and  fill  the  pages  of  hif¬ 
tory)  but  muft  be  perceived,  if  perceived  at  all,  in  the 
iilent  courfe  of  private  and  domeftic  life.  Nay  more  ; 
even  there  its  influence  may  not  be  very  obvious  to  obferva¬ 
tion.  If  it  check,  in  fome  degree,  perfonal  diffolutenefs,  if 
it  beget  a  general  probity  in  the  tranfadion  ofbufinefs,  if  it 
produce  foft  and  humane  manners  in  the  mafs  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  oecafional  exertions  of  laborious  or  expenfive 
benevolence  in  a  few  individuals,  it  is  all  the  effed  which 
can  offer  itfelf  to  external  notice.  The  kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en  is  within  us.  That  which  is  the  fubftance  of  the  relig¬ 
ion,  its  hopes  and  confolations,  its  intermixture  with  the 
thoughts  by  day  and  by  night,  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
the  control  of  appetite,  the  fteady  direction  of  the  will  to 
the  commands  of  God,  is  neceflarily  invifible.  Yet  upon 
thefe  depends  the  virtue,  and  the  happinefs  of  millions. 
This  caufe  renders  the  reprefentations  of  hiftory,  with  re- 
fped  to  religion,  defective  and  fallacious,  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree 
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«ree  than  they  are  upon  any  other  fubjedt.  Religion 
operates  mo  d  upon  thofe  of  whom  hiftory  knows  the  lead: ; 
upon  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  families,  upon  men-fer- 
vants  and  maid-fervants,  upon  the  orderly  tradefman,  the 
quiet  villager,  the  manufadturer  at  his  loom,  the  hufband- 
man  in  his  fields.  Amongd  fuch  its  influence  colledtively 
may  be  of  ineftimable  value,  yet  its  effects  in  the  mean 
time  little,  upon  thofe  who  figure  upon  the  dage  of  the 
world.  They  may  know  nothing  of  it ;  they  may  believe 
nothing  of  it ;  they  may  be  adtuated  by  motives  more  im¬ 
petuous  than  thofe  which  religion  is  able  to  excite.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  drange,  that  this  influence 
fliould  elude  the  grafp  and  touch  of  public  hiftory  ;  for 
what  is  public  hiflory,  but  a  regider  of  the  fuccefles  and 
disappointments,  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrels, 
of  thofe  who  engage  in  contentions  for  power  ? 

I  will  add,  that  much  of  this  influence  may  be  felt  in 
times  of  public  didrefs,  and  little  of  it  in  times  of  public 
wealth  and  fecurity.  This  alfo  iricreafes  the  uncertainty 
of  any  opinions  that  we  draw  from  hidorical  reprefenta- 
tions.  The  influence  of  Chridianity  is  commenfurate  with 
no  effedts  which  hidory  dates.  We  do  not  pretend,  that 
it  has  any  fuch  neceflary  and  irrefidible  power  over  the 
affairs  of  nations,  as  to  fur  mount  the  force  of  other  caufes. 

The  Chridian  religion  alfo  adts  upon  public  ufages  and 
inditutions,  by  an  operation  which  is  only  fecondary  and 
indiredt.  Chridianity  is  not  a  code  of  civil  law.  It  can 
only  reach  public  inditutions  through  private  charadter. 
Now  its  influence  upon  private  charadter  may  be  con  fid* 
erable,  yet  many  public  ufages  and  inditutions,  repugnant 
to  its  principles,  may  remain.  To  get  rid  of  thefe,  the 
reigning  part  of  the  community  mud  adt,  and  act  together. 
But  it  may  be  long  before  the  perfons,  who  compcfe  this 
body,  be  diffidently  touched  with  the  Chridian  charadter, 
to  join  in  the  fuppreflion  of  pradtices  to  which  they  and 
the  public  have  been  reconciled  by  that  which  will  recon¬ 
cile  the  human  mind  to  any  thing,  habit  and  intered. 
Neverthelefs,  the  effedts  of  Chridianity,  even  in  this  view, 

have 
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liave  been  important.  It  has  mitigated  the  condud  of 
war,  and  the  treatment  of  captives.  It  has  foftened  the 
adminiflration  of  defpotic,  or  of  nominally  defpotic  govern¬ 
ments.  It  has  abolifhed  polygamy.  It  has  retrained  the 
licentioufnefs  of  divorces.  It  has  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
pofure  of  children,  and  the  immolation  of  Haves.  It  has 
fuppreifed  the  combats  of  gladiators,3  and  the  impurities 
of  religious  rites.  It  has  banifhed,  if  not  unnatural  vices, 
at  lead  the  toleration  of  them.  It  has  greatly  meliorated 
the  condition  of  the  laborious  part,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
mafs  of  every  community,  by  procuring  for  them  a  day  of 
weekly  refi.  In  all  countries,  in  which  it  is  profeffed,  it 
has  produced  numerous  eflablifhments  for  the  relief  of 
ficknefs  and  poverty  ;  and,  in  fome,  a  regular  and  general 
provifion  by  law.  It  has  triumphed  over  the  flavery 
eflablifhed  in  the  Roman  empire  :  it  is  contending,  and,  I 
trufl,  will  one  day  prevail,  againll  the  worfe  flavery  of  the 
Weil  Indies. 

A  Chriflian  writer, b  fo  early  as  in  the  fecond  century, 
has  tedified  the  refiflance  which  Chriflian ity  made  to 
wicked  and  licentious  practices,  though  eflablifhed  by  law 
and  by  public  ufage.  “  Neither  in  Parthia,  do  the  Chrif- 
tians,  though  Parthian s,  ufe  polygamy  ;  nor  in  Perfia, 
though  Perfians,  do  they  marry  their  own  daughters  ;  nor, 
among  the  Badri  or  Galli,  do  they  violate  the  fandity  of 
marriage ;  nor,  whereever  they  are,  do  they  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  overcome,  by  ill-conflituted  laws  and  manners.” 

Socrates  did  not  deilroy  the  idolatry  of  Athens,  or 
produce  the  flighted  revolution  in  the  manners  of  his 
country. 

But  the  argument  to  which  I  recur  is,  that  the  benefit 
of  religion  being  felt  chiefly  in  the  obfcurity  of  private 

flations, 

a  Liplius  affirms,  (Sat.  B.  i„  c.  12)  that  the  gladiatorical  fhows 
fometimes  coft  Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  lives  in  a  month ; 
and  that  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women  of  all  ranks, 
were  paffionately  fond  of  thefe  iliows.  See  Bifhop  Porteus’s  Ser¬ 
mon  XIII. 

to  Bardefanes  ap.  Eufeb.  prcep.  evang.  vi.  io. 
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Rations,  necefiarily  efcapes  the  obfervation  of  hiRory. 
From  the  hrR  general  notification  of  ChriRianity  to  the 
prefen  t  day,  there  have  been  in  every  age  many  millions 
whofe  names  were  never  heard  of,  made  better  by  it, 
not  only  in  their  conduCt,  but  in  their  difpofition  ;  and 
happier,  not  fo  much  in  their  external  circumffances,  as 
in  that  which  is  inter  prcccordm ,  in  that  which  alone  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  happineis,  the  tranquillity  and  confo- 
lation  of  their  thoughts.  It  has  been,  fince  its  com¬ 
mencement,  the  author  of  happincfs  and  virtue,  to  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  the  human  race.  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  wifi  his  fon  to  be  a  ChriRian  ? 

ChriRianity  alio,  in  every  country  in  which  it  is  profeRed, 
hath  obtained  a  feniible,  although  not  a  corn,  *ete  influ¬ 
ence,  upon  the  public  judgment  of  morals.  And  this  is 
very  important.  For  without  the  occafional  corrosion 
which  public  opinion  receives,  by  referring  to  fame  fixed 
Rardard  of  moralitv,  no  man  can  fcietel  into  what  ex- 
travagancies  it  might  wander.  Afiaflination  might  be¬ 
come  as  honourable  as  duelling.  Unnatural  crimes  be 
accounted  as  venial  as  fornication.  In  this  way  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  many  m2y  be  kept  in  order  by  ChriRianity, 
who  are  not  themfelves  ChriRians.  They  may  be  guided 
by  the  rectitude  which  it  communicates  to  public  opinion. 
Their  confciences  may  fuggeR  their  duty  truly,  and  they 
may  afcribe  thefe  fuggeRions  to  a  moral  fenfe,  or  to  the 
native  capacity  cf  the  human  intellect,  when  in  faCt  they 
are  nothing  more,  than  the  public  opinion  reflected  from 
their  own  minds  ;  an  opinion,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
modified  by  the  lefTons  of  ChriRianity.  “  Certain  it  is, 
and  this  is  a  great  deal  to  fay,  that  the  generality,  even  of 
the  meaneR  and  moR  vulgar  and  ignorant  people,  have 
truer  and  worthier  notions  of  God,  more  juR  and  right 
apprehenfions  concerning  his  attributes  and  perfections, 
a,  deeper  fenfe  of  the  difference  of  good  and  evil,  a  great¬ 
er  regard  to  moral  obligations  and  to  the  plain  and  moR 
necefiary  duties  of  life,  and  a  more  term  and  univerfal  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  future  Pcate  oi  rewards  and  punifhments, 
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than,  in  any  heathen  country,  any  confiderable  number  of 
men  were  found  to  have  had.,,a 

After  all,  the  value  of  Chriflianity  is  not  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  its  temporal  effedfs.  The  objedt  of  revelation  is 
to  influence  human  condudt  in  this  life  ;  but  what  is  gain¬ 
ed  to  happinefs  by  that  influence,  can  only  be  eflimated 
by  taking  in  the  whole  of  human  exiftence.  Then,  as 
hath  already  been  obferved,  there  may  be  alfo  great  con- 
fequences  of  Chriflianity,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  as  a 
revelation.  The  effedfs  upon  human  falvation,  of  the  mifl- 
fion,  of  the  death,  of  the  prefent,  of  the  future  agency  of 
Chrift,  may  be  univerfal,  though  the  religion  be  not  uni- 
verfally  known. 

Secondly,  I  aflert  that  Chriflianity  is  charged  with 
many  confequences,  for  which  it  is  not  refponfible.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  religious  motives  have  had  no  more  to  do,  in 
the  formation  of  nine -tenths  of  the  intolerant  and  perfect¬ 
ing  laws,  which  in  different  countries  have  been  eflablifh- 
ed  upon  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  than  they  have  had  to  do 
in  England  with  the  making  of  the  game  laws.  Thefe 
meaflires,  although  they  have  the  Chriflian  religion  for 
their  fubjedf,  are  refolvable  into  a  principle,  which  Chrif- 
fcianity  certainly  did  not  plant,  (and  which  Chriflianity 
could  not  univerfally  condemn,  becaufe  it  is  not  univerfal- 
ly  wrong)  which  principle  is  no  other  than  this,  that  they 
who  are  in  pofleffion  of  power  do  what  they  can  to  keep 
it.  Chriflianity  is  anfwerable  for  no  part  of  the  mifchief 
which  has  been  brought  upon  the  world  by  perfecution, 
except  that  which  has  arifen  from  confcientious  perfecutors. 
Now  thefe  perhaps  have  never  been,  either  numerous,  or 
powerful.  Nor  is  it  to  Chriflianity  that  even  their  miftake 
can  fairly  be  imputed.  They  have  been  milled  by  an  er¬ 
ror,  not  properly  Chriflian  or  religious,  but  by  an  error  in 
their  moral  philofophy.  They  purfued  the  particular, 
without  adverting  to  the  general  confequence.  Believing 
certain  articles  of  faith,  or  a  certain  mode  of  worlhip,  to 


be  highly  conducive,  or  perhaps  eflential  to  falvation,  they 
*  thought 
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thought  themfelves  bound  to  bring  all  they  could,  by  ev¬ 
ery  means,  into  them.  And  this  they  thought,  without 
confidering  what  would  be  the  effe<5t  of  fuch  a  conclufion, 
when  adopted  amongd  mankind  as  a  general  rule  of  con¬ 
duct.  Had  there  been  in  the  New  Tedament,  what  there 
are  in  the  Koran,  precepts  authorifing  coercion  in  the 
propagation  of  the  religion,  and  the  ufe  of  violence  to¬ 
wards  unbelievers,  the  cafe  would  have  been  different. 
This  didin<5lion  could  not  have  been  taken,  or  this  de¬ 
fence  made. 

I  apologize  for  no  fpecies  nor  degree  of  perfecution,  but  I 
think  that  even  the  fa<5t  has  been  exaggerated.  The  have 
trade  dedroys  more  in  a  year,  than  the  inquifition  does 
in  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  hath  done  lince  its  foundation. 

If  it  be  obje&ed,  as  I  apprehend  it  will  be,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  is  chargeable  with  every  mifehief,  of  which  it  has 
been  the  occajion ,  though  not  the  motive  ;  I  anfwer,  that, 
if  the  malevolent  paflions  be  there,  the  world  will  never 
want  occafions.  The  noxious  element  will  always  find  a 
condu&or.  Any  point  will  produce  an  explofion.  Did 
the  applauded  intercommunity  of  the  Pagan  theology  pre- 
ferve  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world  ?  Did  it  prevent  op- 
preflions,  proferiptions,  madacres,  devaflations  ?  Was  it 
bigotry  that  carried  Alexander  into  the  Ead,  or  brought 
Caefar  into  Gaul  ?  Are  the  nations  of  the  world,  into  which 
Chridianity  hath  not  found  its  way,  or  from  which  it  hath 
been  banifhed,  free  from  contentions  ?  Are  their  conten¬ 
tions  lefs  ruinous  and  fanguinary  ?  Is  it  owing  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  or  to  the  want  of  it,  that  the  fined  regions  of  the 
Ead,  the  countries  inter  quatuor  maria ,  the  peninfula  of 
Greece,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
coad,  are  at  this  day  a  defert ;  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
whofe  condantly  renewed  fertility  is  not  to  be  impaired 
b7  negle<d>  or  dedroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  ferves  only 
for  the  feene  of  a  ferocious  anarchy,  or  the  fupply  of  un- 
ceafing  hodilities.  Europe  itfelf  has  known  no  religious 
wars  for  feme  centuries,  yet  has  hardly  ever  been  without 
war.  Are  the  calamities,  which  at  this  day  afflid;  it,  to 
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be  imputed  to  Chriftianity  ?  Hath  Poland  fallen  by  a 
Chriftian  crufade  ?  Hath  the  overthrow  in  France,  of  civ¬ 
il  order  and  fecurity,  been  effected  by  the  votaries  of  our 
religion,  or  by  the  foes  ?  Among?!  the  awful  leffon£, 
which  the  crimes  and  the  miferies  of  that  country  afford 
to  mankind,  this  is  one,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  peifecutor 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  be  a  bigot  ;  that  in  rage  and  cruelty, 
in  mifchief  and  deftrudtion,  fanaticifm  itfelf  can  be  outdone 
by  infidelity. 

Finally,  if  war,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  between  na¬ 
tions,  produce  lefs  mifery  and  ruin  than  formerly,  we  are 
indebted  perhaps  to  Chrifiianity  for  the  change,  more 
than  to  any  other  caufe.  Viewed  therefore  even  in  its 
relation  to  this  fubjed,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  world.  It  hath  humanifed  the  condud  of  wars  ; 
it  hath  ceafed  to  excite  them. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  in  all  ages  prevail¬ 
ed  among!!  Chriflians,  fall  very  much  within  the  alterna¬ 
tive  which  has  been  hated.  If  we  poffeffed  the  difpofition, 
which  Chriftianity  labours,  above  all  other  qualities,  to 
inculcate,  thefe  differences  would  do  little  harm.  If  that 
difpofition  be  wanting,  other  caufes,  even  were  thefe  ab- 
fent,  would  continually  rife  up,  to  call  forth  the  malevolent 
palfions  into  action.  Differences  of  opinion,  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  mutual  charity,  which  Chriflianity  forbids 
them  to  violate,  are  for  the  mof!  part  innocent,  and  for 
fome  purpofes  ufeful.  They  promote  inquiry,  difcufiion, 
and  knowledge.  They  help  to  keep  up  an  attention  to 
religious  fubjeds,  and  a  concern  about  them,  which  might 
be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm  and  filence  of  univerfal 
agreement.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true, 
that  the  influence  of  religion  is  the  greatefl,  where  there 
are  the  fewefl  diffenters. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Conclufion . 

In  religion,  as  in  every  other  fubjedt  of  human  reafoning, 
much  depends  upon  the  order  in  which  we  difpofe  our  in¬ 
quiries.  A  man  who  takes  up  a  fyflem  of  divinity  with  a 
previous  opinion  that  either  every  part  muft  be  true,  or 
the  whole  falfe,  approaches  the  difcuflion  with  great  dif- 
advantage.  No  other  fyftem,  which  is  founded  upon 
moral  evidence,  would  bear  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  Neverthelefs,  in  a  certain  degree,  we  are  all 
introduced  to  our  religious  fludies  under  this  prejudica¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The  weaknefs  of  the 
Human  judgment  in  the  early  part  of  youth,  yet  its  ex¬ 
treme  fufceptibility  of  imprefiion,  renders  it  neceffary  to 
furnifh  it  with  fome  opinions,  and  with  fonie  principles 
or  other.  Or  indeed,  without  much  exprefs  care,  or 
much  endeavour  for  this  purpofe,  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  of  man,  to  afiimilate  itfelf  to  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  Ipeaking  which  prevail  around  him,  produces  the  fame 
effect.  .  That  indifferency  and  fafpenfe,  that  waiting 
and  equilibrium  of  the  judgment,  which  fome  require  in 
religious  matters,  and  which  fome  would  wilh  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  condu(5t  of  education,  are  impoflible  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  They  are  not  given  to  the  condition  of  human 
life. 

It  is  a  confequence  of  this  fituation  that  the  do&rines 
of  religion  conie  to  us  before  the  proofs  \  and  come  to  us 
with  that  mixture  of  explications  and  inferences  from 
which  no  public  creed  is,  or  can  be,  free.  And  the  ef- 
Ie£t  which  too  frequently  follows,  from  Chriftianity  be¬ 
ing  prefented  to  the  underftanding  in  this  form,  is,  that 
when  any  articles  which  appear  as  parts  of  it,  contraditf; 
the  appre henfion  of  the  perions  to  whom  it  is  propofed, 
men  of  rafh  and  confident  tempers,  haftily  and  indifcrim- 
mately  rejeft  the  whole.  But  is  this  to  do  juftice,  either 
to  themfelves,  or  to  the  religion  ?  The  rational  way  of 
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treating  a  fubjed  of  fuch  acknowledged  importance  is  t # 
attend,  in  the  fird  place,  to  the  general  and  fubdantial 
truth  of  its  principles,  and  to  that  alone.  When  we  once 
feel  a  foundation,  when  we  once  perceive  a  ground  of 
credibility  in  its  hidory,  we  fhall  proceed  with  fafety  to 
inquire  into  the  interpretation  of  its  records,  and  into  the 
do&rines  which  have  been  deduced  from  them.  Nor 
will  it  either  endanger  our  faith,  or  diminidi  or  alter  our 
motives  for  obedience,  if  we  Ihould  difcover  that  thefe 
concluficns  are  formed  with  different  degrees  of  probabil¬ 
ity,  and  poffefs  different  degrees  of  importance. 

This  conduct  of  the  underdanding,  di&ated  by  every 
rule  of  right  reafoning,  will  uphold  perfonal  Chridianity 
even  in  thofe  countries  in  which  it  is  edablifhed  under 
forms  the  mod  liable  to  difficulty  and  obje&ion.  It  will 
alfo  have  the  further  effed  of  guarding  us  againd  the  prej¬ 
udices  which  are  wont  to  arife  in  our  minds  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  religion,  from  obferving  the  numerous  contro- 
verfies  which  are  carried  on  amongd  its  profeffors,  and 
likewife  of  inducing  a  fpirit  of  lenity  and  moderation  in 
our  judgment,  as  well  as  in  our  treatment,  of  thofe  who 
fland,  in  fuch  controverfies,  upon  fdes  oppofite  to  ours. 
What  is  clear  in  Chridianity  we  fhall  find  to  be  fufficient, 
and  to  be  infinitely  valuable  ;  what  is  dubious,  unneceffary 
to  be  decided,  or  of  very  fubordinate  importance  ;  and 
what  is  mod  obfeure,  will  teach  us  to  bear  with  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  others  may  have  formed  upon  the  fame  fubjedh 
We  fhall  fay  to  thofe,  who  the  mod  widely  diffent  from 
us,  v/hat  Augudine  faid  to  the  word  heretics  of  his  age  ; 
“  Illi  in  vos  deviant,  qui  nefeiunt,  cum  quo  labore  verum 
inveniatur,  et  quam  difficile  caveantur  errores — qui  nef¬ 
eiunt,  cum  quanta  difficultate  fanetur  oculus  interioris  ho- 
minis — qui  nefeiunt,  quibus  fufpiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat, 
ut  ex  quantulacunque  parte  poffit  intelligi  Deusd  ’a 

A  judgment,  moreover,  which  is  once  pretty  well  fatif- 
fied  of  the  general  truth  of  the  religion,  will  not  only  thus 
diferiminate  in  its  do&rines,  but  will  poffefs  fufficient 
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ftrength  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  imagination  to 
admit  articles  of  faith  which  are  attended  with  difficulty 
of  apprehenfion,  if  fuch  articles  of  faith  appear  to  be  truly 
parts  of  the  revelation.  It  was  to  be  expected  beforehand, 
that  what  related  to  the  economy  and  to  the  perfons  of 
the  invifible  world,  which  revelation  profeffies  to  do,  and 
which,  if  true,  it  actually  does,  ffiould  contain  fome  points 
remote  from  our  analogies,  and  from  the  comprehenfion  of 
a  mind  which  hath  acquired  all  its  ideas  from  fenfe  and 
from  experience. 

It  hath  been  my  care,  in  the  preceding  work,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  reparation  between  evidences  and  doctrines  as 
inviolable  as  I  could  ;  to  remove  from  the  primary  ques¬ 
tion  all  confiderations  which  have  been  unneceffarily  join¬ 
ed  with  it ;  and  to  offer  a  defence  of  Chridianity,  which 
every  Chridian  might  read,  without  feeing  the  tenets  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  attacked  or  decried  :  and 
it  always  afforded  a  fatisfaCtion  to  my  mind  to  obferve  that 
this  was  praChcaole ;  that  few  or  none  of  our  many  con* 
troverfies  with  one  another  affeCt  or  relate  to  the  proofs 
of  our  religion  ;  that  the  rent  never  defcends  to  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

The  truth  of  Chriflianity  depends  upon  its  leading 
faCts,  and  upon  them  alone.  Now  of  thele  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  which  ought  to  fatisfy  us,  at  lead  until  it  appear  that 
mankind  have  ever  been  deceived  by  the  fame.  We 
have  fome  unconteded  and  incontedible  points,  to  which 
the  hidory  of  the  human  fpecies  hath  nothing  fimilar  to 
offer.  A  Jewifh  peafant  changed  the  religion  of  the  world, 
and  that,  without  force,  without  power,  without  fupport , 
without  one  natural  fource  or  circumdance  of  attraction, 
influence,  or  fuccefs.  Such  a  thing  hath  not  happened  in, 
any  other  indance.  Fhe  companions  of  this  perfon,  after 
he  himfelf  had  been  put  to  death  for  his  attempt,  aderted 
his  fupernatural  character,  founded  upon  his  fupernatural 
operations  and,  in  tedimony  of  the  truth  of  their  affier- 
tions,  i.  e.  in  confequence  of  their  own  belief  of  that  truth, 
and,  in  order  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  it  to  oth- 
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crs,  voluntarily  entered  upon  lives  of  toil  and  hardffiip, 
and,  with  a  full  experience  of  their  danger,  committed 
themfelves  to  the  lafl  extremities  of  perfecution.  This 
hath  not  a  parallel.  More  particularly,  a  very  few  days 
after  this  perfon  had  been  publickly  executed,  and  in  the 
very  city  in  which  he  was  buried,  thefe  his  companions 
declared  with  one  voice  that  his  body  was  reftored  to  life  ; 
that  they  had  feen  him,  handled  him,  eat  with  him,  con- 
verfed  with  him  ;  and,  in  purfuance  of  their  perfuaf  on  of 
the  truth  of  what  they  told,  preached  his  religion,  with 
this  flrange  fad;  as  the  foundation  of  it,  in  the  face  of  thofe 
who  had  killed  him,  who  were  armed  with  the  power  of 
the  country,  and  neceffarily  and  naturally  difpofed  to  treat 
his  followers  as  they  had  treated  himfelf;  and  having 
done  this  upon  the  fpot  where  the  event  took  place,  car¬ 
ried  the  intelligence  of  it  abroad,  in  defpite  of  difficulties 
and  oppoftion,  and  where  the  nature  of  their  errand  gave 
them  nothing  to  exped  but  derilion,  infult,  and  outrage. 
This  is  without  example.  Thefe  three  fads,  I  think,  are 
certain,  and  would  have  been  nearly  fo,  if  the  gofpels  had 
never  been  written.  The  Chriflian  dory,  as  to  thefe 
points,  hath  never  varied.  No  other  hath  been  fet  up 
again  ft  it.  Every  letter,  every  difcourfe,  every  controver- 
fy,  amongft  the  followers  of  the  religion  ;  every  book 
written  by  them,  from  the  age  of  its  commencement  to  the 
prefent  time,  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  hath 
been  profefled,  and  with  every  fed  into  which  it  hath  been 
divided,  (and  we  have  letters  and  difcourfes  written  by 
contemporaries,  by  witnefles  of  the  tranfadion,  by  perfons 
themfelves  bearing  a  fhare  in  it,  and  other  writings  follow¬ 
ing  that  age  in  regular  fucceflion)  concur  in  reprefenting 
thefe  fads  in  this  manner.  A  religion,  which  now  poffef- 
fes  the  greateft  part  of  the  civilized  world,  unquedionably 
fprang  up  at  Jerufalem  at  this  time.  Some  account  mud 
be  given  of  its  origin,  fome  caufe  afligned  for  its  rife.  All 
the  accounts  of  this  origin,  all  the  explications  of  this 
caufe,  whether  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  religion,  in  which,  and  in  which  perhaps 

alone, 
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alone,  it  could  be  expelled  that  they  fhotild  be  didin<5lly 
unfolded,  or  from  occafional  notices  in  other  writings  of 
that  or  the  adjoining  age,  either  exprefsly  allege  the  fa&s 
above  dated  as  the  means  by  which  the  religion  was  fet  up, 
or  advert  to  its  commencement  in  a  manner  which  agrees 
with  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  fa&s  being  true,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  probable  according  to  the  then  date  of  the 
world,  and  which  tedifies  their  operation  and  effects. 

Thefe  propodtions  alone  lay  a  foundation  for  our  faith, 
for  they  prove  the  exidence  of  a  tranfa&ion,  which  cannot 
even  in  its  mod  general  parts  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
reafonable  fuppofition,  except  that  of  the  truth  of  the  mif-> 
don.  But  the  particulars,  the  detail  of  the  miracles  or 
miraculous  pretences  (for  fuch  there  neceffarily  mud  have 
been)  upon  which  this  unexampled  tranfa&ion  reded,  and 
for  which  thefe  men  a <ded  and  differed  as  they  did  aft  and 
differ,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know.. 
We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain  head,  from  the  per- 
fons  themfelves  ;  in  accounts  written  by  eye-wineffes  of 
the  feene,  by  contemporaries  and  companions  of  thofe  who 
were  fo  ;  not  in  one  book,  but  four,  each  containing 
enough  for  the  verification  of  the  religion,  all  agreeing  in 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  hidory.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  thefe  books  edablifhed  by  more  and  dronger 
proofs  than  belong  to  almoft  any  other  ancient  book  what¬ 
ever,  and  by  proofs  which  widely  didinguifh  them  from 
any  others  claiming  a  fimilar  authority  to  theirs.  If  there 
were  any  good  reafon  for  doubt  concerning  the  names  to 
which  thefe  books  are  aferibed,  (which  there  is  not,  for 
they  were  never  aferibed  to  any  other,  and  v/e  have  evi¬ 
dence  not  long  after  their  publication  of  their  bearing  the 
names  which  they  now  bear)  their  antiquity,  of  which 
the i  e  is  no  quedion,  their  reputation  and  authority  amongfl 
the  early  difciples  of  the  religion,  of  which  there  is  as  lit¬ 
tle,  form  a  valid  proof  that  they  mud,  in  the  main  at  lead, 

have  agreed  with  what  the  firft.  teachers  of  the  religion 
delivered. 
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When  we  open  thefe  ancient  volumes,  we  difcover  in 
them  marks  of  truth,  whether  we  confider  each  in  itfelf, 
or  collate  them  with  one  another.  The  writers  certainly 
knew  fomething  of  what  they  were  writing  about,  for  they 
manifed  an  acquaintance  with  local  circumdances,  with 
the  hidory  and  ufages  of  the  times,  which  could  only  be¬ 
long  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  living  in  that  age. 
In  every  narrative  we  perceive  fimplicity  and  undefigned- 
nefs  ;  the  air  and  the  language  of  reality.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  the  different  narratives  together,  we  find  them  fo  va¬ 
rying  as  to  repel  all  fufpicion  of  confederacy  ;  fo  agreeing 
under  this  variety,  as  to  fhow  that  the  accounts  had  one 
real  traniadio-n  for  their  common  foundation  :  often  at¬ 
tributing  different  adions  and  difcourfes  to  the  perfon  whofe 
hidory,  or  rather  memoirs  of  whofe  hidory,  they  profefs  to 
relate,  yet  adions  and  difcourfes  fo  fimilar,  as  very  much 
to  befpeak  the  fame  character  ;  which  is  a  coincidence,  that, 
in  dich  writers  as  they  were,  could  only  be  the  confequence 
of  their  writing  from  fad,  and  not  from  imagination. 

Thefe  four  narratives  are  confined  to  the  hidory  of  the 
Founder  of  the  religion,  and  end  with  his  minidry.  Since 
however  it  is  certain  that  the  affair  went  on,  we  cannot 
help  being  anxious  to  know  honv  it  proceeded.  This  in¬ 
telligence  hath  come  down  to  us  in  a  work  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a  perfon,  himfelf  conneded  with  the  bulinefs 
during  the  fird  dages  of  its  progrefs,  taking  up  the  dory 
where  the  former  hidories  had  left  it,  carrying  on  the  nar¬ 
rative,  oftentimes  with  great  particularity,  and  throughout 
with  the  appearance  of  good  fenfe,a  information  and  can¬ 
dour  ;  dating  all  along  the  origin,  and  the  only  probable 
origin,  of  effeds  which  unquedionably  were  produced,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  natural  confequences  of  fituations  which 
unquedionably  did  exid  ;  and  confirmed  in  the  fubdance  at 

lead 

a  See  Peter’s  fpeech  upon  curing  the  cripple,  (Ads  iii.  1 8)  the 
council  of  the  apoftles,  (xv)  Paul’s  difcourfe  at  Athens,  (xvii.  sa) 
before  Agrippa.  (xxvi)  I  notice  thefe  paffages,  both  as  fraught 
with  good  fenfe,  and  as  free  from  the  fmalleft  tindure  of  euthu- 
fjufm. 
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leaf!  of  the  account,  by  the  ftrongeft  poflible  accefiion  of 
teftimony  which  a  hiftory  can  receive,  original  letters ,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  perfon  who  is  the  principal  fubjebt  of  the  hifto¬ 
ry,  written  upon  the  buflnefs  to  which  the  hiftory  relates, 
and  during  the  period,  or  foon  after  the  period,  which  the 
hiftory  comprifes.  No  man  can  fay  that  this  altogether  is 
not  a  body  of  ftrong  hiftorical  evidence. 

When  we  reflect  that  fame  of  thofe,  from  whom  the 
books  proceeded,  are  related  to  have  themfelves  wrought 
miracles,  to  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  miracles,  or  of  fuper- 
natural  afiiftance  in  propagating  the  religion,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  be  led  to  think,  that  more  credit,  or  a  different  kind 
of  credit,  is  due  to  thefe  accounts,  than  what  can  be  claim¬ 
ed  by  merely  human  teftimony.  But  this  is  an  argument 
which  cannot  be  addreffed  to  fceptics  or  unbelievers.  A 
man  muff  be  a  Chriftian  before  he  can  receive  it.  The 
infpiration  of  the  hiftorical  fcriptures,  the  nature,  degree, 
and  extent  of  that  infpiration,  are  queftions  undoubtedly  of 
ferious  difcuflion  ;  but  they  are  queftions  amongft  Chrif* 
tians  themfelves,  and  not  between  them  and  others.  The 
dobtrine  itfelf  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to  the  belief  of 
C’iiriftianity,  which  muff,  in  the  firft  in  fiance  at  leaft,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  ordinary  maxims  of  hiftorical  credibility.81 

In  viewing  the  detail  of  miracles  recorded  in  thefe  books, 
we  find  every  fuppofition  negatived,  by  which  they  can  be 
refolved  into  fraud  or  delufioir.  They  were  not  fecret, 
nor  momentary,  nor  tentative,  nor  ambiguous  ;  nor  per¬ 
formed  under  the  fan&ion  of  authority,  with  the  fpe&ators 
on  their  fide,  or  in  affirmance  of  tenets  and  practices  al¬ 
ready  eftablifhed.  We  find  alfo  the  evidence  alleged  for 
them,  and  which  evidence  was  by  great  numbers  received, 
different  from  that  upon  which  other  miraculous  accounts 
reft.  It  was  contemporary,  it  was  publifhed  upon  the  fpot, 
it  continued  ;  it  involved  interefts  and  queftions  of  the 
greateft  magnitude  ;  it  contradi&ed  the  moft  fixed  perfua- 
fions  and  prejudices  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was  addreff- 
#d  ;  it  required  from  thofe  who  accepted  it,  not  a  fimple 

indolent 

a  See  Powell’s  Difcourfes.  Difcourfe  xv.  p.  245, 
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indolent  affent,  but  a  change,  from  thenceforward,  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  condmft,  a  fubmiffion  to  confequences  the  moil: 
ferious  and  the  mod  deterring,  to  lofs  and  danger,  to  infult, 
outrage  and  perfection.  How  fuch  a  dory  fhould  be 
falie,  or,  if  falfe,  how  under  luch  circumdances  it  fhould 
make  its  way,  I  think  impoffible  to  be  explained  :  yet  fuch 
the  Chridian  dory  was,  fuch  were  the  circumdances  under 
which  it  came  forth,  and  in  oppoiition  to  fuch  difficulties 
did  it  prevail. 

An  event  fo  conne&ed  with  the  religion,  and  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  jewifii  people,  as  one  of  their  race,  one 
born  amongd  them,  edabliffiing  his  authority  and  his  law 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  it  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected,  ffiould  be  noticed  in  the  prophetic 
writings  of  that  nation  ;  efpecially  when  this  perfon,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  own  million,  caufed  alfo  to  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  divine  original  of  their  inditution,  and  by  thofe 
who  before  had  altogether  rejected  it.  Accordingly  we 
perceive  in  thefe  writings,  various  intimations  concurring  in 
the  perfon  and  hidory  of  Jefus,  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  in  which  paffages  taken  from  thefe  books,  could  not 
be  made  to  concur,  in  any  perfon  arbitrarily  a  fumed,  or  in 
any  perfon,  except  him,  who  has  been  the  author  of  great 
changes  in  the  affairs  and  opinions  of  mankind.  Of  fome 
of  thefe  predictions  the  weight  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  concurrence.  Others  po  fiefs  great  feparate  drength  : 
one  in  particular  does  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  an 
•entire  deferiptien,  manifedly  directed  to  one  character  and 
to  one  feene  of  things  :  it  is  extant  in  a  writing,  or  codec- 
tion  of  writings,  declaredly  prophetic  ;  and  it  applies  to 
Chrid’s  character,  and  to  the  circumdances  of  his  life  and 
death,  with  conflderable  precifion,  and  in  a  way  which  no 
diverfity  of  interpretation  hath,  in  my  opinion,  been  able  to 
confound.  That  the  advent  of  Ohrid,  and  the  confequences 
of  it,  fhould  not  have  been  more  didin <5tly  revealed  in 
the  Jewifh  facred  books,  is,  I  think,  in  fome  meafure  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  condderation,  that  for  the  Jews  to 
have  forefeen  the  fall  of  their  inditution,  and  that  it  was 

to 
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to  merge  at  length  into  a  more  perfeft  and  comprehensive 
difpenfation,  would  have  cooled  too  much,  and  relaxed, 
their  zeal  for  it,  and  their  adherence  to  it,  upon  which  zeal 
and  adherence,  the  prefervation  in  the  world  of  any  remains, 
for  many  ages,  of  religious  truth,  might  in  a  great  meafure 
depend. 

Of  what  a  revelation  difclofes  to  mankind,  one,  and  on¬ 
ly  one  quedion  can  properly  be  alked,  “  was  it  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  mankind  to  know,  or  to  be  better  allured  of 
In  this  quedion,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  great 
Chridian  do&rine  of  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  and  of  a 
future  judgment,  no  doubt  can  poflibly  be  entertained.  He 
who  gives  me  riches  or  honours  does  nothing  ;  he  who  even 
gives  me  health  does  little,  in  comparifon  with  that,  which 
Jays  before  me  jud  grounds  for  expe&ing  a  redoration  to 
life,  and  a  day  of  account  and  retribution  :  which  thing 
Chridianity  hath  done  for  millions. 

Other  articles  of  the  Chridian  faith  are  only  the  adjuncts 
and  circumdances  of  this.  They  are  however  luch,  as 
appear  worthy  of  the  original  to  which  we  aferibe  them. 
The  morality  of  the  religion,  whether  taken  from  the  pre¬ 
cepts  or  the  example  of  its  Founder,  or  from  the  leflons  of 
its  primitive  teachers,  derived,  as  it  (hould  feem,  from  what 
had  been  inculcated  by  their  Mader,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  wife 
and  pure  ;  neither  adapted  to  vulgar  prejudices,  nor  flat¬ 
tering  popular  notions,  nor  excufing  edablifhed  practices, 
but  calculated,  in  the  matter  of  its  inflruction,  truly  to  pro¬ 
mote  human  happinefs,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  to  produce  impreflion  and  efle<Tt  ;  a  morality, 
which,  let  it  have  proceeded  from  any  perfon  whatever, 
would  have  been  fatisfa&ory  evidence  of  his  good  fenfe  and 
integrity,  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  under  Aanding  and  the  prob¬ 
ity  °f  dis  deflgns  ;  a  morality,  in  every  view  of  it,  much 
more  perfect,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  nat- 
uial  circumdances  and  character  of  the  perfon  who  deliver¬ 
ed  it  ;  a  morality,  in  a  word,  which  is,  and  hath  been, 
mod  beneficial  to  mankind. 
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Upon  the  greatefl  therefore  of  all  poflible  occafions,  and 
for  a  purpofe  of  ineftimable  value,  it  pleafed  the  Deity  to 
vouchsafe  a  miraculous  attention.  Having  done  this  for 
the  inflitution,  when  this  alone  could  fix  its  authority,  or 
give  to  it  a  beginning,  he  committed  its  future  progrefs  to 
the  natural  means  of  human  communication,  and  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  thofe  caufes  by  which  human  conduct  and  human 
affairs  are  governed.  The  feed  being  fown,  was  left  to 
vegetate  ;  the  leaven  being  inferted,  was  left  to  ferment ; 
and  both  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  :  laws,  neverthe- 
lefs,  difpofed  and  controlled  by  that  Providence  which 
conduds  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe,  though  by  an  influence 
infcrutable,  and  generally  undiftinguifhable  by  us.  And  in 
this  ChrifHanity  is  analogous  to  mofl  other  provifions  for 
happinefs.  The  provifion  is  made  ;  and  being  made,  is 
left  to  ad  according  to  laws,  which,  forming  part  of  a  more 
general  fydem,  regulate  this  particular  fubjed,  in  common 
with  many  others. 

Let  the  conflant  recurrence  to  our  obfervation,  of  con¬ 
trivance,  defign,  and  wifdom  in  the  works  of  nature,  once 
fix  upon  our  minds  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  after  that  all  is 
eafy.  In  the  counfels  of  a  being,  poflefled  of  the  power 
and  difpofition,  which  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  muff  pof- 
fefs,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  fhould  be  a  future  date ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  we  fhould  be  acquainted  with  it. 
A  future  Hate  redifies  every  thing  ;  becaufe  if  moral  agents 
be  made,  in  the  lad  event,  happy  or  miferable,  according  to 
their  condud  in  the  flation  and  under  the  circumftances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  it  feems  not  very  material  by  the 
operation  of  what  caufes,  according  to  what  rules,  or  even, 
if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo,  by  what  chance  or  caprice,  thefe 
ffations  are  afligned,  or  thefe  circumftances  determined. 
This  hypothefis,  therefore,  folves  all  that  objedion 
to  the  divine  care  and  goodnefs,  which  the  promifcuous 
diflribution  of  good  and  evil  ( I  do  not  mean  in  the  doubt¬ 
ful  advantages  of  riches  and  grandeur,  but  in  the  unquef- 
tionably  important  diftindions  of  health  and  ficknefs, 
(Length  and  infirmity,  bodily  eafe  and  pain,  mental  alacrity 
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and  depreffion )  is  apt  on  fo  many  occafions  to  create.  This 
one  truth  changes  the  nature  of  things  :  gives  order  to 
confufion  :  makes  the  moral  world  of  a  piece  with  the 
natural. 

Neverthelefs,  a  higher  degree  of  affurance,  than  that  to 
which  it  is  poflible  to  advance  this,  or  any  argument  drawn 
from  the  light  of  nature,  was  neceffary,  efpecially  to  over¬ 
come  the  fhock,  which  the  imagination  and  the  fenfes  re¬ 
ceive,  from  the  effe&s  and  the  appearances  of  death  ;  and 
the  obdruCtion  which  from  thence  arifes  to  the  expectation 
of  either  a  continued  or  a  future  exigence.  This  difficulty, 
although  of  a  nature,  no  doubt,  to  a&  very  forcibly,  will 
be  found,  I  think,  upon  reflection  to  refide  more  in  our 
habits  of  apprehenfion,  than  in  the  fubjeCt  ;  and  that  the 
giving  way  to  it,  when  we  have  any  reafonable  grounds  for 
the  contrary,  is  rather  an  indulging  of  the  imagination,  than 
any  thing  elfe.  AbftraCtedly  confldered,  that  is,  confider- 
ed  without  relation  to  the  difference,  which  habit,  and 
merely  habit,  produces  in  our  faculties  and  modes  of  ap¬ 
prehenfion,  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  more  in  the  refurreCtion 
of  a  dead  man,  than  in  the  conception  of  a  child  ;  except 
it  be  this,  that  the  one  comes  into  his  world  with  a  fydem- 
of  prior  confcioufneffes  about  him,  which  the  other  does 
not :  and  no  perfon  will  fay,  that  he  knows  enough  of  ei¬ 
ther  fubjeft  to  perceive,  that  this  circumdance  makes  fuch 
a  difference  in  the  two  cafes,  that  the  one  fhould  be  eafy, 
and  the  other  impoflible  ;  the  one  natural,  the  other  not  fo. 
To  the  firfl  man,  the  fucceflion  of  the  fpecies  would  be  as 
incomprehenfible  as  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead  is  to  us. 

Thought  is  different  from  motion,  perception  from  im¬ 
pact  :  the  individuality  of  a  mind  is  hardly  confident  with 
the  divisibility  of  an  extended  fubdance ;  or  its  volition, 
that  is,  its  power  of  originating  motion,  with  the  inertnefs 
which  cleaves  to  every  portion  of  matter,  which  our  ob- 
fervation  or  our  experiments  can  reach.  Thefe  didinc- 
tions  lead  us  to  an  immaterial  principle  :  at  lead,  they  do 
this  ;  they  fo  negative  the  mechanical  properties  of  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  conditution  of  a  fentient,  dill  more  of  a  ration- 
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al  being,  that  no  argument  drawn  from  thefe  properties 
can  be  of  any  great  weight  in  oppofition  to  other  reafons, 
when  the  queftion  refpeCts  the  changes  of  which  fuch  a 
nature  is  capable,  or  the  manner  in  which  thefe  changes 
are  effected.  Whatever  thought  be,  or  whatever  it  depend 
upon,  the  regular  experience  of fleep  makes  one  thing  con¬ 
cerning  it  certain,  that  it  can  be  completely  fufpended, 
and  completely  reftored. 

If  any  one  find  it  too  great  a  drain  upon  his  thoughts, 
to  admit  the  notion  of  a  fubftance  ftriCtly  immaterial,  that 
is,  from  which  extenfion  nnd  folidity  are  excluded,  he  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  allowing,  that  a  particle  as  fmall  as  a 
particle  of  light,  minuter  than  all  conceiveable  dimenfions, 
may  juft  as  eafily  be  the  depofitory,  the  organ,  and  the 
vehicle  of  confcioufnefs,  as  the  congeries  of  animal  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  forms  a  human  body,  or  the  human  brain  ; 
that,  being  fo,  it  may  transfer  a  proper  identity  to  what¬ 
ever  fhall  hereafter  be  united  to  it ;  may  be  fa fe  amidft  the 
deftruCtion  of  its  integuments  ;  may  connect  the  natural 
with  the  fpiritual,  the  corruptible  with  the  glorified  body. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  the  mode  and  means  of  all  this  is  imper¬ 
ceptible  by  our  fenfes,  it  is  only  what  is  true  of  the  moft 
important  agencies  and  operations.  The  great  powers  of 
nature  are  all  invifible.  Gravitation,  electricity,  magnet- 
ifin,  though  conftantly  prefent,  and  conftantly  exerting 
their  influence  ;  though  within  us,  near  us,  and  about  us  ; 
though  diffufed  throughout  all  fpace,  overfpreading  the 
furface,  or  penetrating  the  contexture  of  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  depend  upon  fubftances  and  ac¬ 
tions,  which  are  totally  concealed  from  our  fenfes.  The 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  fo  himfelf. 

But  whether  thefe,  or  any  other  attempts  to  fatisfy  the 
imagination,  bear  any  refemblance  to  the  truth,  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  imagination,  which,  as  I  have  faid  before,  is  the 
mere  fiave  of  habit,  can  be  fatisfied,  or  not ;  when  a  future 
ftate,  and  the  revelation  of  a  future  ftate,  is  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  confident  with  the  attributes  of  the  Being  who  gov¬ 
erns  the  univerfe  $  but  when  it  is  more  ;  when  it  alone 

removes 
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removes  the  appearances  of  contrariety,  which  attend  the 
operations  of  his  will  towards  creatures  capable  of  merit 
and  demerit,  of  reward  and  punifhment ;  when  a  ftrong 
body  of  hiftorical  evidence,  confirmed  by  many  internal 
tokens  of  truth  and  authenticity,  gives  us  juft  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fuch  a  revelation  hath  actually  been  made  ;  we 
ought  to  fet  our  minds  at  reft  with  the  afturance,  that,  in 
the  refources  of  creative  wifdom,  expedients  cannot  be 
wanted,  to  carry  into  effect  what  the  Deity  hath  pur- 
pofed  :  that  either  a  new  and  mighty  influence  will 
defcend  upon  the  human  world,  to  refufcitate  extin- 
gui fired  confcioufnefs  ;  or  that,  amidft  the  other  won¬ 
derful  contrivances  with  which  the  univerfe  abounds, 
and  by  fome  of  which  we  fee  animal  life,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  afluming  improved  forms  of  exiftence,  acquiring 
new  organs,  new  perceptions,  and  new  fources  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  provifion  is  alfo  made,  though  by  methods  fecret 
to  us  (as  all  the  great  procefles  of  nature  are)  for  conduc¬ 
ing  the  objeCs  of  God’s  moral  government,  through  the 
neceflary  changes  of  their  frame,  to  thofe  final  diftinCions 
of  happinefs  and  mifery,  which  he  hath  declared  to  be  re- 
ferved  for  obedience  and  tranfgreflion,  for  virtue  and  vice, 
for  the  ufe  and  the  negleC,  the  right  and  the  wrong  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  faculties  and  opportunities,  with  which  he 
hath  been  pleafed,  fererally,  to  entruft  and  to  try  us. 


THE  END. 
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